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Introduction 


T he Iconoclastic controversy in Byzantium began, probably in 
726. when the Emperor Leo III (717-741) had the image of Christ over 
the Chalke (Bronze) gate of the imperial palace removed and replaced by a 
simple cross. Throughout the more than one hundred years of the Iconoclastic 
controversy the changing images at this gate served as an index of the prevailing 
official position on icons. After the lconophile victory at the Council of Nicaca 
in 787. Leo's cross was taken down and replaced with an image of Christ. 
This image was itself replaced by a cross when Iconoclasm was reinstituted 
by Leo V (813-820) at the Council of Constantinople in 815. And with the 
final defeat of Iconoclasm in 843. Hmpress Theodora (842-856) celebrated the 
triumph of Orthodoxy by once more placing an image of Christ at the Chalke 
gate. As an inscription that accompanied the image tells us. she “re-erccced it 
with righteous intent. 

The Chalke image was one among a number of public images restored by 
the Iconophil^s. On coins issued soon after 843, Theodora (with her son 
Michael III) revived the bust image of Christ that had been introduced by 
Justinian II near the end of the seventh century. 2 In the Koimcsis Church at 
Nicaca. the late sixth- or seventh-century sanctuary mosaic of the Virgin and 
Child, which had been replaced by a cross during Iconoclasm. was restored, 
as an inscription informs us, by one Naukratios, probably before 848 (sec fig. 
113)- 3 Somewhat later, in 867. an image of the Virgin and Child was placed 
in the apse of I hgia Sophia in Constantinople and proclaimed by an inscription 
to be a restoration of an image removed by the Iconoclasts. 4 For all these 
images the idea of restoration is crucial. The Iconophilcs claimed simply to 
be returning to a tradition that had been interrupted only briefly by the heretical 
Iconoclasts. 4 

Such public icons played an active role in the construction of a more com¬ 
prehensive image, that of a timeless, never-changing Orthodox Christian cm- 
pirc - one that had always represented itself by means of figurative images, 
aud would always do so. However, these confident images are limited in what 
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they can tell us about the struggle over religious art that occupied Byzantium 
for over one hundred years. Only the inscriptions that speak of restoration, 
and often condemn the Iconoclast heretics, betray the existence of any op¬ 
position to the point of view the images proclaim. And the ghostly outlines 
of the Iconoclasts’ crosses that can be discerned in the golden mosaic back¬ 
grounds at Nicaea and at Hagia Sophia in Salonika only slightly disturb the 
otherwise seamless facade of Orthodoxy/* It is no wonder that historians have 
been fascinated by the polemical images contained in the ninth-century Byzan¬ 
tine psalters, for unlike the stately public images, these lively scenes provide 
a visual counterpart to the intense and violent feelings expressed in the written 
sources of the Iconoclastic period. Two illustrations in the Khludov Psalter 
actually depict Iconoclasts whitewashing an icon of Christ (see figs. 42, 43). 
The villain in these scenes is the arch-lconoclast John the Grammarian, who 
elsewhere in the manuscripts is portrayed as a simoniacand a sorcerer, inspired 
in his activities by "money-loving demons’’ (see fig. 39). Other images heroize 
the Iconophile Patriarch Nicephorus (806-815): They depict his refusal to 
participate in the Iconoclastic Council of 815 (see figs. 43, 1 it) and envision 
his ultimate victory by showing him trampling the defeated Iconoclasts (see 
figs. 38, hi), 

Much of the literature on these three ninth-century manuscripts, known as 
the marginal psnltcrs (Moscow, Historical Museum 129, Mt. Athos, Panto- 
krator 61. Paris, Bibl. Nat. gr. 20), has been devoted to the study of the anti- 
Iconoclastic images. Scholars have been successful in identifying the historical 
persons depicted and in showing the close relationship that exists between 
these images and certain Iconophile polemical texts, especially the Synodihon 
of Orthodoxy and the Canon on (lie Setting up of the Holy bulges, both probably 
written by the first post-iconoclastic Patriarch, Methodius (843-847)/ For 
example, the comparison of Nicephorus’ defeat of John the Grammarian with 
Peter’s victory over Simon Magus, which is made visually in the Khludov 
Psalter (see fig. 38), is made verbally in Methodius* Canon* 

While the historical images are important for understanding the ninth- 
century psalters, they comprise only a very small proportion of the hundreds 
of illustrations chat fill the margins of these manuscripts. Most of the images 
are not overtly political. Many simply illustrate the words of the psalms di¬ 
rectly, as, for example, the Khludov Psalter's illustration for Psalm 57:5, "Their 
venom is like that of a serpent; as that 0f a deaf asp, and that stops her ears; which 
will not hear the voice of charmers . .. " (fol. 56r; see fig. 3). Others illustrate 
historical events reported elsewhere in the Old Testament and mentioned in 
the psalms. Thus, the story of David’s flight from Absalom, told in 2 Kings 
15 and referred to in the title of Psalm 3, is depicted as the title image for this 
psalm in the Khludov Psalter (fol. 3r; see fig. 18). Many more illustrations are 
typological, interpreting the words of the psalms as referring to Christ or 
events from his life. So, for example. Psalm 109:1. "The Lord said to my Lord , 
sit thou at my right hand/* is illustrated in the Khludov Psalter with an image 
of David addressing an enthroned Christ (fol. 114V; see fig. 54). Psalm 35:10, 
M F*i r with tliee is the fountain of life: in thy light we shall see light/* is illustrated 


in both the Khludov and Pantokrator Psalters with an image of Christ and the 
Samaritan woman at the well (see figs. 73, 74). It is images such as these, not 
readily associated with any anti-iconoclastic polemic, that have proven the 
most difficult to interpret. What might have motivated the artists - or more 
precisely those who planned the manuscripts - in their choice of both the 
verses to be illustrated and the subjects with which to illustrate them? Is there 
any overriding theme or set of issues or concerns that might have governed 
the choice of illustrations? 

Andre Grabar went the farthest in attempting to relate the choice of illus¬ 
trations in the psalters to ninth-century religious and political issues. He sug¬ 
gested that Iconophile ideology prompted not only the directly anri- 
Iconoclastic images in the psalters, but also the plethora of images depicting 
Christ’s passion and resurrection, as well as the Holy Land sanctuaries that 
commemorated these events. As reminders of Christ's true humanity, these 
would have served for the Iconophiles as further justification for his depiction 
in images. Grabar also attempted to tie the psalters to more general ninth- 
century concerns, arguing, for example, that the images that refer to the 
mission of the Apostles to preach the gospels (e.g., Psalm 18:5, Khludov. fol. 
tyr), or that show people of various ethnic types adoring Christ (Psalms 4^:2 
and 85:9; see figs. 90, 95. y6), may be related to the extensive missionary 
activities of the Byzantines in the ninth century/ As we shall see, however, 
the interpretation of the manuscripts in light of ninth-century religious and 
political issues can be carried much farther. 

Before (his can be accomplished, a moire concrete source of inspiration must 
be taken into account, namely, earlier illustrated psalters. For although the 
ninth-century manuscripts are the earliest preserved Byzantine Illustrated psal¬ 
ters, it would be difficult to believe that they were in fact the first, and that 
the artists who made them started from scratch. Fortunately, other scholars 
have considered the problem of how die ninth-century marginal psalters might 
relate to Early Christian psalter illustration. Millet, for example, suggested 
that the anti-lcouoclastic images in the marginal psalters may have been added 
by the ninth-century illustrators to an earlier core consisting of mostly straight¬ 
forward illustrations of the psalter text. Others have noted a connection 
between the marginal psalters and two Carolingiin psalters, Utrecht (816- 
835) and Stuttgart (820-830). and on this basis have argued for a common 
ancestry for Western and Eastern psalters (cf. figs. 1-4). 11 In her work on the 
Stuttgart Psalter, Muthcrich went so far as to suggest that it might be possible, 
with the help of the Stuttgart Psalter cycle, to reconstruct the pre-lconoclastic 
Byzantine illustrated psalter. 1 ' 

While not attempting such a complete reconstruction, in Chapter t l draw 
on the work of these scholars in an effort to sort out which kinds of images 
the ninth-century artists might have borrowed from an earlier psalter and 
which they probably added themselves. Not surprisingly, it appears that such 
literal images as the snake charmer mentioned above, as well as Old Testament 
illustrations like Absalom’s pursuit of David, were already part of an estab¬ 
lished tradition of psalter illustration, while the images added by the ninth- 
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century artists were more interpretive or typological in character. Just as im¬ 
portant is the way the ninth-century artists reformulated many of the images 
they found in their psalter models. As is shown in Chapter i, simple literal 
illustrations or Old Testament cycles were transformed into polemical state¬ 
ments. 

but what factors governed the choice of images added by the ninth-century 
artists or determined the way in which they reworked some of those borrowed 
from earlier psalters? This question has plagued previous scholars, who have 
focused primarily on two possible sources of inspiration: psalm exegesis and 
the liturgy. 12 Certainly, both of these were important in shaping people's 
understanding of the possible Christian meaning of the psalms. Some knowl¬ 
edge of the psalms and their Christian interpretation was shared by all Byzan¬ 
tines with a basic education. Not only did people learn to read from the psalter, 
but they also regularly heard the psalms chanted during the liturgy and listened 
to sermons and speeches in which orators used citations from the psalms to 
make their points. 14 For those in religious life, knowledge of the psalms was 
obviously greater, since they chanted them daily and regularly memorized the 
whole psalter. More educated clergy, and even laypeople, would have read 
some patristic exegesis on the psalms, much of it probably in the form of 
catenae, the compilations from the cxegetical writings of the fathers that were 
becoming increasingly popular during this period. 1 * 

Given the importance of psalm exegesis :md the liturgy in the creation and 
dissemination of a Christian interpretation of the psalms, it is not surprising 
to discover that most of the Christological images in the Byzantine psalters 
parallel the interpretation of these psalms by the commentators or through 
their use in the liturgy. Thus, such images as the Nativity illustrating Psalm 
2:7 (see fig. 55) or the Last Supper accompanying Psalm 40:10 (Khludov. fol. 
40v) rely on a tradition of psalm exegesis that goes back to the New Testament, 
as well as an association between the psalm and the New Testament event 
made by the use of the psalm in the liturgy f or Christmas or Holy Thursday. 16 

But psalm exegesis and the liturgy can provide us with only a partial ex¬ 
planation for the choice of illustrations in the marginal psalters. For example, 
m the Khludov Psalter the Nativity scene is juxtaposed to an image of Isaiah 
admonishing the Jews that illustrates Psalm 2:1 (see fig. 55). A11 inscription 
from Isaiah 1:4 reminds the viewer of the full passage from Isaiah in which 
the sinful Jews are contrasted to the ox and ass who, unlike Israel, know their 
Lord. Thus, the two images on the page work together to make a statement 
very different from that made by the Nativity scene alone - one that is not 
dependent on the liturgy or on psalm exegesis. 17 

Another case in point is the Khludov Psalter illustration for Psalm 4:7 in 
which David is shown standing before a cross overlaid with a medallion image 
of Christ (see fig. 86). The fact that Psalm 4:7 is chanted on the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross (September 14) does not explain fully the meaning of 
this linage, 1H Why is David shown before an image of Christ, which he is 
acknowledging or even venerating? In the Theodore Psalter, an elcvcnth- 
cenuiry edition closely dependent on the Khludov Psalter, another psalm used 


on September 14 (Psalm y8) is accompanied by an illustration of the actual 
liturgical ceremony of the elevation of the cross. 1 '* In this case one can truly 
say that the liturgy played an important role in the formulation of the image. 
But for the Khludov Psalm 4:7 image, this is not the case. As we shall sec in 
Chapter 4, the motivation for this image lies in the desire to defend the ven¬ 
eration of the cross and the image of Christ. 

Thus, while psalm exegesis and the liturgy were important factors in de¬ 
termining the illustrators* knowledge of the Christian interpretation of rhe 
psalms, they are not sufficient for explaining the meaning of the images or 
for understanding the concerns that motivated the illustrators in their choice 
of subjects. I would argue that liturgy and psalm exegesis provided these peo¬ 
ple with a basic stock of typological or Christological interpretations of the 
psalms, but that other more pressing concerns determined how they used this 
basic store of information and the nature of the commentary they constructed 
from it. 2,1 

The major portion of this book (Chapters 2 through 5) is devoted to re¬ 
vealing the essentially polemical character of this commentary. While not every 
image in the manuscripts is politically motivated, among those images added 
or reworked by the ninth-century illustrators it is possible to discern a certain 
preoccupation with what might be called the defense of Orthodoxy. After 
Iconoclasm ended in 843, and throughout the next two decades, the Orthodox 
Church hierarchy was engaged in a process of refining and restating the Or¬ 
thodox position. In the acts of the church councils, and in numerous sermons, 
liturgical poems, and polemical treatises, not only Iconoclasm, but all heresies, 
past and present, were condemned, as were all external challenges to Orthodox 
Christianity. In the psalters, image after image seems directed toward defining 
and defending the Byzaneinc Orthodox position, not only on the question of 
the veneration of images, but on most of the essemial points of Orthodox 
Christian dogma. 

But who were the opponents against whom the creators of these manuscripts 
felt Orthodoxy had to be defended? Interestingly, the opponents most often 
depicted or addressed in the psalters are not Iconoclasts but Jews - a fact that 
has been completely overlooked until now. Yet it seems to me that these anti- 
Jewish images provide the key for understanding the psalters. I will show that 
the arguments in defense of Christianity presented in the psalters are the same 
as those found in the Acfomitf Judacos literature, in which Christian writers 
for centuries had been using passages from the psalms (and other books of the 
Bible) to defend the major points of Christian dogma. One wonders, however, 
what purpose such an anti-Jcwish polemic would have served in the ninth 
century. Although attempts were made to convert the Jews by force, contem¬ 
porary Jews alone did not present enough of a threat to elicit the systematic 
condemnation found in the psalters. More important to the Byzantines would 
have been the cleansing of their church of all heresy after the divisive period 
of Iconoclasm, and the defense of Christianity against its newest and most 
powerful opponent. Islam. Arguing the Christian position through the con¬ 
demnation of the Jews made perfect sense: Over the centuries the process of 
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Christian self-definition had always involved differentiating Christianity from 
Judaism, and the Christians often condemned their enemies by comparing 
them to the Jews. And in the ninth century it seemed to Orthodox Christians 
that the Iconoclasts and the Muslims had derived many of their arguments 
against Christianity from the Jews. Although most of the polemical images 
in the psalters are directed against the Jews, and some against the Iconoclasts, 
it is likely that ninth-century readers would have seen these images as a re¬ 
futation of the beliefs of all their opponents. 

Equally important is the manner in which this polemic is presented visually 
in the psalters. The "marginal” psalters arc, in fact, named for their distinctive 
method of illustration, in which the images form a sort of visual commentary 
on the text. Why did the artists or planners of the manuscripts decide on this 
particular method of illustration? The erudite nature of many of the illustrations 
suggests that the psalters were made by and for people who were well educated 
and well informed about contemporary religious and political issues - people 
who belonged to the highest levels of Byzantine intellectual society. It is 
reasonable to suppose that some of the other intellectual activities in which 
these people were engaged - such as the compiling of catenae and florilcgia. 
the reading and writing of polemical treatises, and participation in the church 
councils and other religious debates - would have influenced the way in which 
they approached the task of illustrating the psalms. This subject is explored 
in Chapter 6. 

finally, in Chapter 7, I consider the date and place of origin of the manu¬ 
scripts. While most scholars agree that the three psalters were made in Con¬ 
stantinople some time in the ninth century, there has been less agreement on 
a more precise attribution. For their place of origin, two scriptoria in the 
capital have been proposed: one at the monastery of St. John Studius and one 
attached to the Patriarchate at Hagia Sophia. As for a more precise date, the 
reigns of two post-iconoclastic patriarchs have been suggested: that of Meth¬ 
odius (843-847) and the first reign ofPhotius (858^867). Although the issues 
that the psalter images address would have been of concern to many religious 
and political figures living in Constantinople around the middle of the ninth 
century, it is possible to argue that there was one group of people to whose 
interests the psalters may relate more closely. 

Throughout the discussion chat follows I refer to both the artists and the 
planners of the manuscripts, sometimes using these terms interchangeably. In 
doing so I am assuming that there was close cooperation between the person 
or persons who planned the manuscripts and the scribes and artists who made 
them. I am also assuming that the artists - or at least the people who did the 
fine underdrawings for the miniatures (and these may or may not have been 
different from those who laid on the colors) - were well educated and played 
an active role in working out the visual commentary thac the images provide. 
There is evidence from this period that well-educated religious leaders were 
also trained artists. John the Grammarian, the formidable Iconoclast opponent 
depicted often in die psalters, was apparently trained as a painter in his youth. 31 
On the other side, Gregory Asbcstas, the Bishop of Syracuse and an ally and 
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associate of both Methodius and Pliotius, was responsible for producing n 
series of satirical images that, according to the sources that describe them, bore 
a striking resemblance to some of the illustrations in the marginal psalters.” 
Thus, in speaking of the artists of the marginal psalters, I believe we are 
speaking of people who, like their intended audience, were members of die 
highest levels of Byzantine intellectual society. 
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Chapter One - 

Sources of the 

Ninth-Century Manuscripts 


A lthough the ninth-century marginal psalters arc the earliest pre¬ 
served Byzantine illustrated psalters, 1 it would be difficult to believe 
that Christians in the Greek East waited until the ninth century to start illus¬ 
trating the psalms. The artists who created the marginal psalters in the ninth 
century surely had some earlier psalters to which they turned for inspiration. 
The purpose of this chapter is to discuss what these earlier psalters might have 
looked like, and what their method of illustrating the psalms might have been. 
Such an analysis should enhance our understanding of the special character ot 
the ninth-century manuscripts. 

Evidence for the Reconstruction of the Prc-Iconoclastic 
Byzantine Psalter 

Scholars working on ninth-century psalter illustration - both Western and 
Eastern - have discussed the issue of possible Early Christian sources. Most 
of those who have studied the Utrecht Psalter (a.d. 816-823) have concluded 
that the artist made use of an Early Christian psalter with literal illustrations. 
Some have noted similarities between the Utrecht Psalter and the Byzantine 
marginal psalters, in the verses chosen for illustration, in the subjects depicted, 
and, in a few cases, the compositions. Tikkancn, for example, noted the 
similarity between tile illustrations in the Utrecht (fol, iv) and Khludov (fol. 
2r) Psalter illustrations for Psalm 1:1-2, ” Blessed the man who has not walked in 
the counsel of the ungodly; and has not stood in the way of sinners, and has not sat 
in the scat of evil men. But his pleasure is in the law of the Lord; and on his law will 
he meditate day and night. " I11 both these manuscripts the blessed man, shown 
seated and reading a book, is contrasted with the godless man, who is also 
seated, accompanied by attendants (figs. 1.2). Other parallels include the lion 
attacking a man illustrating Psalm 7:3 in Utrecht (fol. 4r) and Khludov (fol. 
5v), and flames falling from the sky onto the wicked for Psalm 10:6 in Utrecht 
(fol. 6r) and Khludov (fol. iov). Although he concluded that the correspon¬ 


dences between Utrecht and the marginal psalters arc sufficient to suggest that 
the Eastern and Western psalters share a common ancestry, Tikkancn expressed 
some hesitation since these similarities could also be explained by the use of 
a common text (albeit in different languages)." Dufrcnne, on the contrary, 
showed no hesitation in asserting that the corrcspondiMiccs between the Utrecln 
Psalter and the Byzantine psalters (including both the marginal psalters and 
related psalters such as Vat. gr. 1927, and the fourteenth-century Serbian and 
Bulgarian psalters) strongly suggest their descent from a common source. 
Dufrcnne argued that this common source contained primarily literal illustra¬ 
tion and probably dated to around the fifth century. 1 

The Carolingian Stuttgart Psalter (c. 82O-830) has also been shown to share 
in rliis common ancestry. Students of Western psalter illustration have noted 
parallels between the Utrecht and Stuttgart Psalters, occuring almost exclu¬ 
sively in the category of literal, or word, illustration. 4 Muthcrich further sug¬ 
gested a relationship between the Stuttgart Psalter and the Byzantine marginal 
psalters, not only in the category of word illustrations, but also in that of New 
Testament images, a relationship that is not shared by the Utrecht Psalter. 5 
For literal illustrations, one can compare the two figures grasping the ends of 
a net containing the wicked that accompanies Psalm 140:10, “Sinners shall fall 
by their own net,” in Khludov (fol. i4or), Utrecht (fol. 79r), and Stuttgart (fol. 
*56r). Demons hold the net in Khludov and Utrecht whereas men perform 
this function in Stuttgart. The serpent and asp that “will not hear the voice of 
cbanners” (Psalm 57:5) appear in Khludov (fol. 56r), Urrecht (fol, 52V). and 
Stuttgart (fol. 69V). In Khludov and Stuttgart (figs. 3, 4) a charmer is also 
depicted, and the serpents in these two manuscripts show strong similarities, 
including their color schemes* In the category of New Testament images. 
Muthcrich cites the series of scenes accompanying Psalm 21 in both the Khlu¬ 
dov (fols. i9r-20r: figs. 5-7) and Stuttgart (fols, 25v-27r; figs. 8, 9) psalters: 
the Crucifixion for verse 2. Christ surrounded by bulls and then dogs for 
verses 13 and 17, and finally another Crucifixion with the parting of Christ's 
garments for verses 18-19. Despite significant differences in detail, the fact 
that both Stuttgart and the marginal psalters contain this scries of images seems 
to suggest a further relationship between these manuscripts. Based on such 
comparisons, Muthcrich concluded that Stuttgart and the marginal psalters 
have a further relationship, at a later point in the development of psalter 
illustration, when the core of literal images had already been enlarged by the 
addition of many typological images. Because of this relationship between 
Stuttgart and the marginal psalters. Miirherich offered the hopeful suggestion 
that it might be possible, with the help of the Stuttgart Psalter cycle, to 
reconstruct the pre-lconoclastic Byzantine illustrated psalter.* 

The later members of the marginal psalter group itself have also been dis¬ 
cussed with regard to the evidence they might provide for the reconstruction 
of the pre-lconoclastic Byzantine psalter. While these manuscripts ultimately 
derive from a ninth-century marginal psalter, several scholars have noted that 
the later marginal psalters often prefer literal illustrations where the ninth- 
century manuscripts provide a typological interpretation. Dufrcnne suggested 
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that this tendency can be seen in the fourteenth-century psalters *- Walters, 
Kiev, and Hamilton — and Havicc has confirmed this observation for the 
Hamilton Psalter. For both these authors this is an indication that the later 
marginal psalters preserve more fully the tradition of literal illustration that 
to some extent was abandoned by those who produced the ninth-century 
manuscripts. v However, in attempting to reconstruct the prc-lconoclastic Byz¬ 
antine psalter, these later manuscripts should be used with great caution since 
we cannot be certain that they do not ultimately derive from the Khludov 
Psalter. Anderson has argued that it was the Khludov Psalter itself that was 
used by an artist at the Studius Monastery in the eleventh Century to moke an 
updated version of the marginal psalter. This new eleventh-century edition 
then served as the model for the Theodore and Barberini Psalters, both of 
which, according to Anderson, were made at Studius. To argue that this was 
not the ease, one is forced to admit that another ninth-century marginal psalter, 
extremely similar to the Khludov Psalter, served this function instead. This 
proposition, however, does not square well with what we know of the pre¬ 
served ninth-century psalters. All dirce manuscripts seem to be individual, 
creative adaptations of some basic core of illustrations. It thus seems unlikely 
that two nearly identical versions - Khludov and a near twin - once existed. 10 
It is also true that all the later members of the marginal psalter group, with 
the exception of Bristol, to some extent show the influence of this eleventh- 
century edition, including in their cycles of images one or more of those scenes 
that were certainly clevcmh-ccntury additions (c.g. ; the cycle of the Forty 
Martyrs ofScbnste or scenes from the Romance of Barlaam and Joasaph). M 
Thus, unless we see these later manuscripts as somehow descended from the 
eleventh-century Studitc edition, we must postulate another branch of the 
marginal psalter recension, which was enriched at some point by the addition 
of a similar set of eleventh-century images, cither created anew or copied from 
an exemplar of the Studitc edition. Given these complications, in the following 
analysis of the contents of the pre-lconoclastic psalter I will make very sparing 
use of the later members of the marginal psalter group, that is. Hamilton, 
Walters, and Kiev. However, given the extreme closeness with which the 
Theodore and Barberini Psalters follow the cycle in Khludov, it seems rea¬ 
sonable to use these two manuscripts to reconstruct what images might orig¬ 
inally have existed on those folios that arc now lacking in the Khludov Psalter. 

The Bristol Ps.ilter of c. 1000 can provide significant additional evidence 
regarding the character of the pre-Iconoclasijc Byzantine psalter, because it 
seems to depend directly on a pre-lconoclastic source for part of its cycle. 
Dufrenne has shown that, while Bristol is very closely related to the ninth- 
century marginal psalters, it evidently was not copied from them. This manu¬ 
script has none of the historical images referring to Kconoclasm that are present 
m the ninth-, eleventh-, and fouriecnth-century manuscripts, nor does it have 
the multiple examples of those subjects relating to the redemption: the Cru¬ 
cifixion, Resurrection, and the Anastasis. 1 * It also lacks the hagiographical and 
scientific illustrations (c.g., those taken from an illustrated Physioiogus or 
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Christian Topography) that exist in the ninth-century psalters, as well as in 
the later manuscripts that derive from them. 

Dufrenne also pointed out that the Bristol Psalter artist seems to prefer in 
many cases a literal rather than typological interpretation of the text. She cites, 
for example, Psalm 73:13, ". . . thou didst break to pieces the heads 0/the dragons 
in the water ... thou didst give him jor meat to the Ethiopian nations." In Khludov 
(fol. 72V) and Pantokrator (fol. 98 v), as well as Barberini (fol. 125O, these 
verses arc interpreted typologically: Beneath a representation of the Baptism 
of Christ, a serpent and a demon lie bleeding. To one side Pharaoh is attacked 
by two birds, a reference to Ezekiel 29:2-5. However, in Bristol (fol. i2or) 
the verse is not interpreted typologically; instead a large snake writhes in a 
watery landscape, bleeding from his broken head, while a black bird pecks at 
his tail. A literal illustration is also preferred in Utrecht (fol. 42r) where there 
are a number of snakes in a stream and on the shore a group of men arc cutting 
two more snakes into pieces. In Stuttgart (fol. S7r), a hand holding a spear 
comes out of the sky and pierces the head of a large dragon while two dragon 
heads float against 1 lie background!. 

There is nothing peculiar or specific enough in this image, or in the other 
examples Dufrenne cites, to prove a common source. 1 ' Dufrenne s argument, 
is that these images show a preference on the part of the Bristol Psalter artist 
for literal illustrations, which is closer to the Early Christian mode of illus¬ 
tration than to the interpretive approach of the ninth-century manuscripts. 
This literal tendency (as well as the possible iconographic connections with 
Utrecht), combined with Bristol's style, which adheres much more to the 
classical tradition in the handling of figures and landscape than the ninth- 
century manuscripts, led Dufrenne to conclude that the Bristol psalter goes 
back to a pre-lconoclastic source, H 

There is more specific evidence of Bristol's direct relationship with the pre- 
lconoclastic psalter that served as a model for the ninth-century manuscripts. 
A telling example is the Bristol Psalter image for Psalm 41:2, which clarifies 
a rather vague image in the Khludov Psalter. For Psalm 41:2, "As the hart 
earnestly desires the fountains of water, so my soul earnestly longs for thee, O God" 
Khludov (fol, 41 r; fig. 10) shows a hart approaching a small bucket to which 
the praying psalmist points. The Pantokrator and Paris gr, 20 psalters are 
lacking this section of text, but all the later marginal psalters show the psalmist 
praying and the hart approaching a stream flowing through a rocky landscape 
(c.g., Theodore Psalter fol. 51 r). Only Bristol (fol. 69r; fig. 11) includes a 
bucket, and here it is part of a coherent scene in which water flows trom a 
carefully rendered fountain into the bucket to which the stag comes to drink. 
Thus, the Bristol Psalter artist seems to have reproduced more faithfully the 
image in its and Khludov’s common source, indicating the importance of the 
Bristol Psalter for understanding the sources used by the ninth-century artists. 

In fact, it is possible to be even more precise concerning the pre-lconoclastic 
source of the Bristol Psalter. It appears that for many of its images the Bristol 
artist used the same model as did the artist of the Pantokrator Psalter. Dufrenne 
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already pointed our the close relationship between the Bristol and Pantokrator 
psalters. She noted that many images in these manuscripts arc virtually iden¬ 
tical. but argued that Pantokrator could not have served as the model for 
Bristol, since Bristol also has close connections with the other marginal psalrers 
not shared by the Pantokrator Psalter, 15 Even for the nearly identical images 
it can be shown that Pantokrator was not the model of Bristol, but that both 
derive from a common source. This being the case, the Bristol Psalter can 
serve as a witness to the immediate source for some of the images in the 
Pantokrator Psalter, as well as a more general witness to the source used by 
the other ninth-century psalters. For the moment, two examples should suffice 
to clarify the nature of this relationship: 

Psalm 8:7-9: 44 And thou hast set him over the works of thy hands; thou host 
put oil things under his feel: sheep and all oxen, yea and the cattle of the field; 
the birds of the sky and the fish of the sea." 

For these verses Stuttgart (fol. 9r), Utrecht (fol. tv). Khludov (fol. 7r). 
Pantokrator (fol. 2tr), and Bristol (fol. irir) all represent a selection of animals 
as mentioned in the text, and all but Utrecht include the figure of a man (figs. 
12, t3). Only in the Bristol Psalter is the man identified by inscription as 
Adam. Here also the animals arc beautifully drawn and modeled, each provided 
with its own strip of ground with grass or trees. Adam stands to the right 
and above wearing an exomis and gestures toward the animals with his right 
hand, while his left hand is concealed beneath an overlapping piece of his 
garment. Adam is represented in exactly the same manner in the Pantokrator 
image. In Pantokrator the selection of animals has been reduced to just two, 
but these are represented in precisely the same positions as in the Bristol image. 
Certainly. Pantokrator could not have served as the model for the Bristol 
image. Nor could Khludov have been the model since, though it has the same 
image (part of the folio is now lacking), it differs somewhat compositionally 
from Pantokrator and Bristol. Thus the close similarity between Bristol and 
Pantokrator suggests a common model. 

Psalm 9: t8: “Let sinners be driven away into Hades, even oil the notions that 
forget God." 

A group of sinners in Hades provides the illustration for this verse in the 
Khludov (fol. 8v), Pantokrator (fol. 23r), Stuttgart (fol. lov), and Utrecht 
(fol. $r) Psalters. I11 the Western psalters the souls are in a furnace with a 
monstrous crcature(s) outside (in Utrecht it is a satyrlikc face on one wall of 
the furnace). In Pantokrator (fig. 14) and Khludov, I lades is represented as a 
seminude figure with a monstrous face who grabs or frightens the group of 
souls. The same components are present in Bristol (fol. i8r: fig. 15), but there 
the figure of Hades is emerging from a cave toward the group of souls. The 
two groups of souls in Pantokrator and Bristol are virtually identical: Both 


are rightly knit and the front fig;urc has his hand to his mouth, while those 
behind him have their arms in front of their bodies and appear to be hanging 
on to one another. The Bristol group includes more figures and more ana¬ 
tomical detail than does Pantokrator. Also, the poses of the Bristol figures 
make more sense as a response to die action of Hades, who seems to be reaching 
out toward them from the cave. Ln the Pantokrator image Hades has his hands 
bound behind his back. In fact, the image of Hades as a beastly figure in a 
cave is evidently an older type. In the Utrecht Psalter, Hell is generally depicted 
as a cave or pit in which Hades appears as cither a half-length figure or just a 
head, and sometimes is shown reaching out to grab some of the damned, 1 ' 1 
Further corroboration of the antiquity of this motif is offered by the image of 
Pluto dragging Persephone down into Hades in an eleventh-century manu¬ 
script of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzen (Paris, B.N. Coislin 239). The 
Homilies image, which closely resembles the Hades lunging out of the pit in 
the Bristol Psalter, illustrates a passage from a sermon in which Gregory 
discusses the pagan gods. This image is one of those stemming from the 
commentaries on Gregory’s homilies by Pscudo-Nonnus, which Wcitzmann 
believes were copied from classical models; in this case he finds a parallel for 
the Gregory image in antique sarcophagi. 17 Theevidcncc of Utrecht and Cois¬ 
lin 239 suggests that the method of depicting Hades in die pit as seen in Bristol 
is the older one and is therefore closer to the pre-lconoclastic psalter model. 
The Hades figures in Khludov and Pantokrator, on the other hand, arc very 
similar to the type of Hades figures that appear in the numerous Anastasis 
scenes in the marginal psalters, and it was perhaps from an Anastasis image 
that the Khludov and Pantokrator artists rook their Hades figures for Psalm 
9:18. The idea of showing Hades bound might also have been borrowed from 
Anastasis iconography, although this motif is not used in any of the Anastasis 
images in the psalters, and the earliest preserved examples are slightly later 
than the marginal psalters. M It appears, then, that the Bristol Psalter retains 
the pre-lconoclastic psalter iconography while the nincli-ccntury arrists 
changed their image for Psalm 9:18, evidently in an effort to relate the bound 
Hades of Psalm 9:18 with the defeated Hades of the Anastasis scenes. 

These examples, as well as others to be discussed later in the chapter, indicate 
that the artists of the Bristol and Pantokrator psalters used the same model 
for many of their images. The Bristol artist generally seems to have remained 
more faithful to this model, whereas the Pantokrator artist introduced many 
changes. This is not to say rhat the Bristol artist did not deviate in any way 
from this prc-Iconoclastic model, or that this was the only source. There are 
several images that were apparently copied from an “aristocratic" psalter, such 
as the well-known Paris Psalter. 11 Although it is not a pure witness, the Bristol 
Psalter can serve as an important guide to the contents of the pre-lconoclastic 
Byzantine psalter that was the basis for the ninth-century marginal psalters. 
It will be used, along with the Carolingian psalters and, to a lesser extent, the 
later marginal psalters, in the following analysis of the contents of the pre- 
lconoclastic Byzantine psalter. 
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Literal Illustrations 

Literal illustrations form a rather substantial component (thirty-seven separate 
scenes) in the ninth-century psalters, (t is also the component whose roots can 
be traced most fully to the prc-lconoclastic psalter, since most of these images 
have parallels in the Carolingian psalters and some have parallels in the Bristol 
Psalter as well. 3 ” This category of image is much more prevalent in the Khludov 
than in the Pantokrator Psalter, which has only four images of this type. 
However, the number thirty-seven is somewhat mislending. Quite often what 
appears to be a literal illustration that may have been borrowed from a prc- 
lconoclastic source has been transformed by the artists to give it contemporary 
significance or a polemical tone. For example, the blessed man and the ungodly 
man represented in the Khludov Psalter illustration for Psalm i (fol. 2r; see 
fig. i) were probably inspired by an illustration of this verse in the model, 
but through the addition of an image of Christ and Jewish costumes for the 
ungodly, the image has been transformed into a polemical statement that sets 
the tone for the rest of the manuscript (this image will be discussed in some 
detail in Chapter 2). Sometimes the addition of an inscription is enough to 
give a literal image a more contemporary interpretation. The images of the 
wicked tormented by llames falling from the heavens and the sinner having 
his tongue pulled out by an angel, which accompany Psalms 10 and 11 in the 
Khludov Psalter (fol, iov; fig. ifi), have parallels in the Utrecht Psalter (fol. 
6r,v). But the inscription under the second image in the Khludov Psalter 
identifies the unfortunate man as “onewlio blasphemes against the holy church 
of God/'’ 1 and thus invites the reader to interpret both the images on this 
page in relationship to contemporary religio-political issues. Some of the very 
few literal images that the ninth-century artists added anew arc also polemical 
in nature. The most dramatic example of this is the Khludov Psalter image 
for Psalm 72:9, (fol. 70v; fig. 17), where the men who “set their mouth against 
heaven and their tongue passed over the earth" are identified by an inscription as 
“the ones who are heretics and speak against God. 1,22 Thus, for the category 
of literal illustrations it seems reasonable to assume that most of the images 
of this type included in the ninth-century psalters were probably already present 
in the models that they used. Furthermore, the prc-lconoclastic psalter prob¬ 
ably had even more images of this type, which were either not used by the 
ninth-century illustrators or were transformed to suit their own interests. 23 


Old Testament Illustrations 

The literal illustrations discussed thus far come directly out of the psalter text 
and make no reference to other biblical books. However, the psalms them¬ 
selves, besides speaking in a general way of the Lord and his people and their 
enemies, often refer to specific events and persons discussed elsewhere in the 
Old Testament. Thus, in the illustrated psalters there are a number of images 
depicting specific Old Testament figures or events. 
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t. Old Testament Episodes Mentioned in the Psalm T itle 

Many of these literal Old Testament images illustrate the titles of the psalms. 
As is the case with the literal illustrations already discussed, the marginal 
psalters have numerous images of this type that they share in common with 
one or both of the Carolingian psalters, indicating their probable presence in 
the pre-lconoclastic psalter. 

Psalm 3: “A Psalm of David, when he fled from the presence of his son 

Absalom /' 

In Khludov (fol. 3r; fig. t8) the fleeing David is shown on top of a lull 
followed by two attendants. They are pursued by Absalom and his soldiers. 
The same subject is illustrated in Stuttgart (fol. 3v; fig. 19) in a remarkably 
similar manner. Here David is also fleeing up a hill. In both Khludov and 
Stuttgart the mounted Absalom is in the foreground, cloak flying out behind 
him. One secs only his outside leg, while over his left shoulder appears a 
portion of a shield and the end of a spear. The horses* legs arc treated in the 
same way, with two forelegs and four hindlegs visible. 

Psalm 5 y, “For the end t among the hymns of instruction, by David, when the 
Ziphites came and said to Saul, lo, is not David hid with ns?" 

Both Khludov (fol. 52v; fig. 20) and Pantokrator (fol. 6$v) contain an image 
of the enthroned Saul receiving wo Ziphites. In Khludov there is an additional 
figure above the scene crouching on his own strip of ground. Dufcenne has 
identified this figure as David praying and connects it with verse three, evi¬ 
dently based on comparison with the inscribed figure in Theodore (fol. 67r) 
connected to verse three by a reference mark. 24 However, Stuttgart (fol. *6r; 
fig. 21) represents Saul seated at the left and approached by a Ziphite from 
the right, who seems to ignore the figure of David in the center crouching 
behind a shield. This suggests that the crouching figure in Khludov should be 
understood as David hiding (evidently this was not clear to the Theodore 
artist). Since the text does not specify the crouching position of David, the 
argument for the common ancestry of Stuttgart and Khludov is strengthened. 

Psalm 59: "Tor the end, for them that shall yet he changed; for an inscription 
by David for instruction, when he had burned Mesopotamia of Syria and Syria 
Sobat; and Joah had returned, and smitten in the valley of salt twelve thousand." 

In Khludov (fol. 5Sr), David and two soldiers are represented above the 
scene of the attack on and burning of a walled city. (Pantokrator is lacking 
this folio.) In Utrecht (fol. 34c) the attack on a walled city forms the center 
of the composition for Psalm 59. 

Psalm 50: “For the end, a psalm of David, when Nathan the Prophet came to 
him when he had gone to Bersabcc. ” 
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Khludov (fol. 5or) represents Nathan approaching David, who is sealed 
under a ciborium with Bersabec behind him. A small crouching figure, prob¬ 
ably the repentant David, is placed in the left margin next to the title. Pictured 
below is the episode of the death of Uriah at the siege of Rabbah (2 Kings 
1 j : 17)* which is not specifically referred to in the rule of the psalm. In Utreehr 
(fol. 2 Qr) Bersabee stands in an archway at the left while David stands in the 
center and is approached by Nathan from the right. Below is the fallen figure 
of Uriah, but no representation of the circumstances of his death. 

All the aforementioned title images having parallels in the Utrecht and Stuttgart 
Psalters may therefore have already been present in the pre-Iconoclastic Byzan¬ 
tine psalter. There are a number of other title images in the marginal psalters 
that have no counterparts in the Utrecht or Stuttgart Psalters, but do have 
parallels in another Carolingian manuscript, the Psalterium Aureum of St. 
Gall. Besides its frontispiece images of David and Jerome, this manuscript 
contains fourteen half- or full-page images, all but two of which illustrate the 
titles of ten psalms. Seven of these are the same subjects ns appear in the ninth- 
century marginal psalters, as shown by the following examples: 25 

Psalm 33: t4 A psalm of David, what he had changed his countenance before 

Ahimelech; and he let him go, and he departed . M 

This title is illustrated in Khludov (fol. 29V) and Pnntokrator (fol. 36V) with 
an image of Abimelcch enthroned under a ciborium with David standing at 
the left. In the Psalterium Aureum of St. Gall the same subject accompanies 
the title of Psalm 33. but here there is no ciborium and David is actually 
feigning madness and being restrained by two men.*' 

Psalm 56: 14 For the end, destroy not: By David for a manorial, when he Jhd 

from the presence of Saul to the cave.** 

The Psalterium Aureum (p. 132; fig. 22) represents Saul and his men pur¬ 
suing David, who runs toward the right into the opening of a cave, where 
there stands a tree, its branches enveloping the cave. 27 In Khludov (fol. 5^r; 
fig. 23) there is no image of Saul pursuing, but only David facing right within 
the opening of the cave, at the left of which there is one small tree. In Pan¬ 
tokrator (fol. 70r) only the head of David is shown in the small opening of a 
cave. 

These two examples, along with the other parallels between the marginal 
psalters and the Psalterium Aureum, suggest that there was a tradition for 
illustrating these historical titles with images taken from the appropriate biblical 
episodes. One can therefore concludeth.it the pre-Iconoclastic Byzantine psal¬ 
ter probably contained a scries of these title images. This conclusion is further 
buttressed by the evidence of the Bristol Psalter. Of the fifteen psalm titles in 
this category, Bristol illustrates twelve, and seven of these are virtually identical 
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to the corresponding images in lIic Pamokrator Psalter, as is the case with the 
following example: 

Psalm 55: “For the end, concerning the people that were removed from the 

sanctuary, hy David, fora memorial, when the Philistines caught him it 1 Crth/' 

For this title Khludov (fol. 54v; fig. 24), Pantokrator (fol. 6Kv; fig. 25). and 
Stuttgart (fol. 67V) all represent the arrest of David. However, the marginal 
psalters differ from Stuttgart in their use of an heraldic composition: David 
Stands frontally and is flanked by his captors. Both Khludov and Pantokrator 
also include the typological counterpart, the arrest of Christ, which is similarly 
depicted in a symmetrical composition. The Bristol Psalter image (fol. Ayr; 
fig. 26) is the same as that in the other marginal psalters, but here only the 
arrest of David is shown. Compositionally, the Bristol Psalter image is nearly 
identical to that in Pantokrator. In both, David stands with his left leg crossed 
behind his right; he is flanked by three captors on the right (for one only the 
top of his head is shown) holding two spears, and one captor on the left with 
a shield appearing to project from his shoulder blades. In these details Pan¬ 
tokrator and Bristol diffiersligluly from Khludov. which shows only 011c captor 
on each side. Thus, once again Bristol probably reproduces the type of image 
which the Pantokrator and Khludov artists had in their source. As mentioned 
above. Bristol contains parallel images for most of the title images found in 
the Khludov and Pantokrator Psalters, and most of these are virtually identical 
to the images in Pantokrator (compare Psalms 33, 53. 55, 56. 92). 

Based on these comparisons, it seems reasonable to conclude that most of 
the images in this category were already present in the pre-Iconoclastic source 
(only the tide images for Psalm 141 and 142 lack parallels in the Carolingian 
psalters or in Bristol) and that they were taken over by the ninth-century 
illustrators without major revisions, except in the case of Psalm 55. where the 
typological interpretation was added. 28 

2. Old Testament Figures Mentioned in the Psalm Title 

Besides these historical images there is another group of title images that 
consists of single figures, either the author of a particular psalm or the person 
to whom it is dedicated. Some of these are images of David: for Psalm 24 "A 
Psalm of David/* both Khludov (fol. 22r) and Pamokrator (fol. 14r) have an 
image of David the king praying in a crouching position with his hands 
concealed m Ins mantle. These images, as evidenced by the inscription “David 
praynig” in Khludov, express the prayerful content of the psalm, as stated in 
verse one “T1 0 Thee O Lord / have lifted up my soul." Other psalms are illustrated 
with various persons mentioned in the title. For example in Khludov (fol. 37V) 
and Pantokrator (St. Petersburg fol. 2r) Jcdethun wirh his tambourine stands at 
the beginning of Psalm 38 “For Jcdethun. Ai; Ode hy David." In Pantokrator, 
Psalm 77, “A Psalm of Instruction for Asaph," has an image of Asaph blowing 
a horn (fol. 102r). 
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One need not find precise parallels in the Carolingian psalters or in Bristol 
for these single-figure title images in order to argue that the concept was part 
of a received tradition. In the Utrecht Psalter, where the numerous vignettes 
illustrating individual verses are organized into one composition at the begin¬ 
ning of each psalm, almost every composition includes an image ofthe psalmist 
addressing the Lord. This is due to the nature of the psalms themselves, which 
are prayers addressed by the psalmist to God. Thus, in the Stuttgart Psalter, 
coo, the majority of the psalms include an image illustrating this confrontation 
between man and God. It is easy to imagine that the prc-lconochistic Byzantine 
psalter contained a number of praying figures, accompanying primarily the 
titles or the opening verses of individual psalms, images of this type form a 
substantial component in several later Byzantine psalters, especially in com¬ 
bination with literal and other Old Testament illustrations. For example, in 
an eleventh-century psalter in the Vatican (Vatican gr. 1927), nearly every 
psalm is provided with a headpiece image consisting in most cases of a central 
image- of David praying, around which a number of additional vignettes are 
organized. Most of these vignettes are literal m nature, some representing 
events from the Old Testament mentioned in the psalm text or title. Vatican 
gr. 1927 contains only thirteen scenes from the New Testament.A psalter 
in the Benaki Museum in Athens (Vitr. 34.3) also uses the format of a headpiece 
image for each psalm, and almost every image includes the figure of David 
praying to the Lord or addressing a group of people. Many of the images 
include additional figures or motifs inspired directly by the text of the psalm.** 
These two psalters show that there was a tradition for introducing each psalm 
with an image of David or one of the other authors or dedicccs. Whether there 
were ever psalters containing only this kind of image, to the exclusion of any 
other literal images, I cannot say, since those two types are already combined 
in the earliest psalters. 11 

The single praying figure is an important element in the marginal psalters. 
As a standard motif it could easily be multiplied, reduced, or refocused. For 
example, in the eleventh-century Theodore and Barberini psalters, the same 
formula of a praying figure addressing the Lord is used over and over again 
not only for David, but especially for the depiction of a veritable army of 
saints - what Maries had called the “irruption des saints.* 02 The ninth-century 
illustrators also included many images of David or other Old Testament figures 
addressing Christ or God (see figs. 82-86). However, most of these images 
no longer are intended to express simply the idea of the psalmist praying to 
God. The prophets in the ninth-century manuscripts have a new role to play 
as witnesses for the Orthodox point of view. Their function in the manuscripts 
will be discussed in Chapter 4.^ 


j. Old Testament Episodes Mentioned in the Psalm Text 

One final group of Old Testament images consists of episodes mentioned in 
the text olthe psalms rather than in the titles. The bulk of these images illustrate 
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the two psalms that relate the history of the Jewish people, Psalms 77 and 
t 04 “ I0 5 - 

Psalm 77' This psalm is entitled an instruction for Asaph and consists of a 
warning to and a chastisement of the chosen people for not remembering and 
adhering to the law that God gave them. I11 the course of this lament on the 
weakness of the Hebrews, the psalvn recalls all the blessings God had bestowed 
on them, all the miraculous deeds done on their behalf - the plagues visited 
upon Egypt, the Exodus, and the miracles in the wilderness. It is this positive 
aspect-the miracles on bchalfof the chosen people-that I think was illustrated 
ill the pre-Iconoclastic psalter. In the Stuttgart Psalter (fol. 90r- 94V) the series 
begins with Moses reading the law to the people and contains the miracles In 
the desert: Moses striking water from the rock, the quail and manna, the 
people wandering in the desert led by the column of fire (fol. 93v), and the 
drowning of the Egyptians. Following this are the plagues indicted upon 
Egypt: the rivers of blood, the frogs. Hies, locusts, hail, and death of the first¬ 
born. The Bristol Psalter also focuses on the miracles worked on behalf of the 
Israelites, beginning with the Israelites crossing the Red Sea led by a column 
of fire (fol. i27r; fig. 27), followed by the miracles of the quail and manna 
(fol. I 28 r; fig. 28), the rivers of blood and the frogs and flies (fol. 129V; fig. 
29). the locusts and hail (fol. t3or; fig. 30), and the death of the first-born (fol. 
130V). Once again these Bristol Psalter images are virtually identical to those 
in the Pantokrator Psalter. Compare, for example, the Israelites crossing the 
Red Sea: in both Bristol (fol. 127O and Pantokrator (fol. 103V; figs. 27, 31) 
the Israelites walk be l wee 11 two thin streams of water, one flowing from a 
personification of the sea and the other from what appears to be a crevice in 
a rock. In Bristol the landscape is done with much more care and detail, and 
the headdress of the personification is more precise. Likewise, the miracles of 
the quail and manna are nearly identical, although Bristol has fewer figures 
gathering manna (fols. i28r, io5r;figs. 28, 32). Also comparable are the figures 
attacked by the frogs and dogflies. especially the figure lying on his side with 
his head resting in his hand (fob. 129V and i07r; figs. 29, 33), as well as the 
bucking calf in front of the group of cattle destroyed by hail in Bristol (fol. 

13or; fig. 30) and Pantokrator (fol. i07r; fig. 33). The same selection of scenes 
is represented in the Khludov Psalter (fols. 76-77; see figs. 61-64; the beginning 
of Psalm 77 is missing), although Khludov differs somewhat compositionally 
from Pantokrator and Bristol. 

As stated above, this series of narrative scenes was probably present in the 
prc-lconoclastic psalter that the ninth-century artists used as their Source. 
Where the ninth-century manuscripts differ is in punctuating this cycle with 
a number of images that stress the Christian interpretation of this psalm, 
beginning with an image of Christ preaching to the Jews at verse one, "GiVr 
heed # my people to my law” (Pantokrator fol. t02v; see fig. 59),** and including 
several images of the Jews complaining to Moses (Khludov fols. 77-78; see 
figs. 63, 65; Pantokrator fol. io6v; see fig. 60), the punishment of the Jews 
(Khludov fol. 78 v; see fig. 66). the Resurrection (Khludov fol, 78V; see fig, 
6<>* Pantokrator fol. iCK>r), and God’s eventual preference for the House of 
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David (Khludov fol, 7yr; see fig. 67). The changes introduced by the ninth- 
century illustrators once again indicate a preference for the infer pretive and 
polemical ovc? the literal and narrative. The meaning of rhis cycle of images 
will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 5. 

Psalms 104-103: The other iqny series of Oki Testament images illustrates 
Psalms ; 04-1 Os, These psalms praise Clod for all the wondrous things he did 
for his chosen people, while also condemning them tor their transgressions 
against him. In these psalms, however, the transgressions arc much more 
explicit — specific sins and punishments as well as specific gifts are recorded. 
Psalms 104-105 also cover a longer historical period, rebring events from 
Genesis, Kxadus, Numbers, and Kings. Once again, the basic cycle was prob- 
ably already present in the nro-leonoclastic psalter. As with Psalm 77. this 
cycle was ignored by the artis ts of trie Urrecht Psalter. The Siutignn psalter, 
however, does illustrate a number of these episodes; Joseph so/d to the Ish- 
maciitc traders, the plagues of Egypt. Moses and the tablets of the law, the 
Adoration of the golden call, Mascs or Plimess praying tc^tod, and the 
Hebrews sacrificing their children 10 demons {fob TT£r~i22r). The Bristol 
Psalter (fob *74 V—i8©v) includes the story of Joseph, me plagues, the Israelites 
wandering h* the desert, the drowning Egyptians, the adoration of the golden 
calf, the Israelites adoiine Bcelpkcgor and sacrificing their children to demons, 
and finally their capture by their enemies. Again, rhe close similarities between 
Bristol and IVv.iiokntor point to a common mode!. Per example, the statue 
of Decipherer in Bristol (tbl. 179) and m Pantokratoriffoi, 1S 3 r) arc very close. 
The cycles ;is they appear hi die mmli-ccrnury manuscripts and in Bristol 
include essentially the same episodes. There are only a few seenc - in the ninth- 
century manuscripts that may well be additions to the original cycle. These 
include the jews, nitiiinuring against Moses in Khludov (fol. ioHv; see fig. 45), 
the earth sv/allcwing unL) aihan and Abiron (Numbers 55/rin Khludov 

{fob iowv; see fig. 45) and Paris (fol. i6v; sec fig. 4?:)^ Phine.13 slaying Zamri 
and Cozbt (Numbers 14-15) hi Khludov (fol. icyv; see tig. 46), Pan- 

tokraior (fol. 1-53v), and Pans (fol. 17V; see fig. 49), and an additional image 
of the jews sacrificing their children to demons in Khtudov (fob nor). As 
shown in Chapter a, these images were probably added by the mnrh-cemury 
artists in an attempt to prove the wickedness and idolatry of the jews. 15 

Typological Illustrations 

New Testament images make up the largest component in the ninth-century 
marginal psalters; sixty-nine psalm verses arc interpreted typologi rally and 
illustrated with subjects taken ft cm the New Testament.Approximately oiv:- 
thin? of these images have parallels in the Stuttgart and/or Bristol Psalter. It 
can lVic*rc£aw: be assumed with some degree of confidence that these images 
were already present in the models used by the ninth-century illustrators. This 
would mean that two-third* of the New Testament images were probably 
added m the ninth century, indicating a strong in rerest in typological inter¬ 
pretation at the expense oflkeral illustration. 
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Psalter. so that the four parallels to the images in the Khludov Psalter are not 
necessarily the result of the use of a common source. It is quite possible that 
the Byzantine illustrator found some of these images of the ascending Christ 
in his model and created additional variants on the theme, as was apparently 
done for other New Testament images (e.g., the Baptism. Resurrection, and 
Anastasis). 44 ' 

Ihus. the New Testament images in this group were probably present in 
the psalter model used by the ninth-century illustrators and had probably been 
part of the tradition of psalter illustration for quite some time. 

2 . New Testament Images with Ptmtllvls in the Bristol Psalter 

The eleven New Testament images in the ninth-century manuscripts that have 
parallels in the Bristol Psalter, but notin the Stuttgart Psalter, have a somewhat 
different character. In the first place, the psalm verses that they illustrate arc 
not interpreted in a corresponding way in the New Testament. The interpre¬ 
tations that these images present were only developed later by the various 
psalm commentators or through the use of these psalms in the liturgy.* 11 In 
the second place, some of these images represenc iconographic types that were 
only created in the seventh or eighth cemury, nanieHy the Anastnsis, the En¬ 
tombment, and Christ stepping out of the tomb. 4 * These differences may be 
an indication that the Bristol Psalter reflects a model of the period just prior 
to fconoclasm, or perhaps even later - a model that included additional New 
Testament images that were not present in the earlier source common to both 
the marginal psalters and the Stuttgart Psalter. 4 ' 

Unfortunately, the evidence here is not unambiguous. Among the images 
that can be identified as seventh- or eighth-century creations, it is not always 
clear that Bristol derived its image from the earlier model as opposed to a 
ninth-century marginal psalter. In the case of the Entombment, Weitzmann 
argued that it is the Panrokrator image that is closer to the archetype, while 
the Bristol image represents a sort of synthesis, borrowing elements from both 
the Pantokrator and Khludov types. 44 And in the case of the Anastasis, it is 
possible that the Bristol Psalter image presents a somewhat later stage in the 
development of this scene. In the Anastasis accompanying Psalm 67:2, both 
the Bristol (fol. lo^r) and Khludov (fol. 63r) psalters use what is termed the 
second type, in which Christ is shown striding to the right while turning back 
to pull Adam and Eve Ironi Hades. In the Bristol image Christ’s contrapposto 
position is more forcefully represented, and he is shown carrying the cross 
lance, a common motif in images of this type beginning already in the early 
ninth century- 4 * 

Only in the case of the Resurrection image does it appear that the Bristol 
Psalter artist remained more faithful than the Pantokrator artist to their com¬ 
mon source, hi both manuscripts an image of Christstepping out of his tomb 
accompanies Psalm 11:6. “Now will I arise saith the Lord." Both also show 
David standing behind the tomb gesturing toward Christ. In the Bristol image 
(fol. 2iv; fig. 34) Christ’s whole body is visible and the stone door of the 


tomb lies behind and to his left. The Pantokritor image (fol. 2<W; fig. 35) is 
less coherent in narrative terms: Here Christ would have difficulty stepping 
over the high lower sill of the opening that covers his legs from the knees 
down. The stone door in Pantokrator has been transformed into what appears 
to be nil altar, blocking Christ’s way out of the tomb. The transformation of 
the scone into an altar may be meant to refer to the actual arrangement at the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Several pilgrims to the Holy Land mention that 
the stone that had been placed in front of Christ’s tomb had been broken into 
two pieces and that either one or both had been fashioned into an altar. The 
same observation is reported by Photins in his discussion of the tomb of 
Christ. 4 *’ Thus, it appears that the Pantokrator artist has changed Ins source, 
while the Bristol artist remained faithful to it. 

One additional typological image seems to support the idea that the Bristol 
Psalter depended on a model that included images created in the seventh or 
eighth century. This is the illustration for Psalm 67:16-17: “TAr mountain of 
God is a ririi mountain, a swelling mountain, a rich mountain. Wherefore do yc 
conceive evil, ye swelling mountain? This is the mountain which God has delighted 
to dwell in; yea, the Lord will dwell in it forever" For this verse Khludov (fol. 
64t; sec fig. 50). Pantokrator (fol. 83V, sec fig. 51) and Bristol (fol. io$v; see 
fig. 5 *) depict Daniel's interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream concerning 
the idol broken to pieces by the stone cut out of the mountain. Again, the 
representations in Pantokrator and Bristol arc very similar, with the Bristol 
attist apparently remaining more faithful to his soutcc. This can be seen in the 
treatment of the figure of David, who is included here in order to connect his 
prophesy to that of Daniel. In the Bristol image David is shown standing 
behind Daniel’s mattress with only his upper body visible. In the Pantokrator 
image David’s upper body is shown in exactly the same position, but for some 
reason the artist lias appended, rather uncomfortably, a lower body and a 
mattress, which has no meaning in relationship to David s role in the image. 
In addition, both the Pantokrator and Khludov artists have added details that 
change somewhat the meaning of the image. The significance of this image 
and of the changes introduced by the ninth-ccntury artists will be discussed 
in Chapter 2. Suffice it to say here that the image, even as it appears in Bristol 
with its inscriptions identifying the mountain as the Theotokos and the stone 
ns Christ, is related to interpretations of Daniel and of Psalm 67 in sermons 
by John of Damascus (c. 675-c. 749) and Andrew, Bishop of Crete, and a 
native of Damascus as well (660-740). Thus, we may have here another ex¬ 
ample of an image created around the eighth century< 

The Immediate Model for the Ninth-Century Psalters 

If the presence in the Bristol Psalcer of these images of the Anistasis, En¬ 
tombment, Resurrection, and the Dream of Daniel is indeed an indication that 
they were already contained in the model used by both the Bristol artist and 
die artists of the ninth-century manuscripts, this suggests that the model in 
question mny date to some time around the eighth century. As for the place 
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of origin of this model. Syria-Palestine might be considered as a possibility. 
The influence of the writings of John of Damascus and Andrew of Crete on 
the Psalm 67 image is one consideration. Another is the possibility that the 
images of the Entombment and the Anastasis may have originated in Syria- 
Palcstine as well, since they arc first alluded to in a text written by Anastasius 
of Mt. Sinai at the end of the seventh century. 47 The fact that the Khludov 
and Paris gr. 20 psalters contain rubrics for the Palestinian office may also 
point to the influence of a psalter model from Syria-Palestine/* However, the 
suggestion of a model coming from the East must remain tentative at this 
point. 

Walter Ihs likewise proposed the existence of a model created m Palestine 
in the last decades of the eighth century.However, he secs this model more 
as an “archetype'" from which the three surviving ninth-century manuscripts 
were copied - one that already contained most of the polemical images that 
will be discussed in the following chapters. Scvfenko likewise assumed that 
the three ninth-ccntury manuscripts were copied from a “prototype," although 
he dates this prototype to the Patriarchate of Methodius (843-847). and thus 
presumably sees it as a Conseantinopolitan production/ 1 * 

I prefer the suggestion of Grabar, namely that the three preserved ninth- 
century manuscripts were produced at rhesame center at about the same time. 51 
The artists working at this center would have had access to the type of illus- 
traied psaher wc have been discussing above - one that contained many literal 
and Old Testament images as well as a number of New Testament scenes. 
Working with this basic core, the artists added many more New Testament 
illustrations, the hagiographical scenes, as well as the images depicting the 
heroes and villains of the Iconoclastic controversy. 

ft seems to me chat this hypothesis is supported by the type of relationship 
that exists among the three ninth-century manuscripts. While these manu¬ 
scripts closely resemble one another, none of them appears to have been copied 
from one of die others. There arc many cases in which the artists chose basically 
the same subject to illustrate a particular psalm verse, but depicted this subject 
in a slightly different way, and sometimes with slightly different emphases. 
For example, all three manuscripts include an illustration of the church at 
Bethlehem for Psalm 131:6, “ Behold tue had heard ofthis [J.e., a tabernacle) at 
l:phratha; wc found it in flic field of the forest/* However, the three images of 
Bethlehem are all quite different (see figs. 97, 98). One has the impression 
that the artists all began with the same idea, but represented it in different 
ways. Likewise, in the case of the illustrations of Christ’s tomb that illustrate 
Psalms 9:33 and 11:6 in the Khludov and Pantokrator Psalters (figs. 35, 36), 
the idea is basically the same, chat is, to show David prophesying the resur¬ 
rection of Christ/ 2 However, both the poses of the figures and the way in 
which the tomb is depicted are different in the two manuscripts. The Khludov 
artist depicts the tomb as a tall, rounded structure topped by a curtained 
ciborium. The Pantokrator artist, on the other hand, uses a tall narrow tomb 
with a pyramidal roof similar to the type that appears in the Bristol Psalter - 
a type that is used for some other illustrations of the tomb in the Khludov 
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Psalter as well (see figs. 66, 77). Thus, in these images, too. the artists began 
with the same idea, but visualized this idea in somewhat different ways.** 
Another case in point is that of the images in Khludov and Paris gr. 20 that 
illustrate Psalm 101:26-28: “hi the hey it wing thou O Lord didst /ay the foundation 
of the earth; and the heavens are the works of thine hands. They shall perish, hut thou 
remaiuest; ... ftnf thou art the same , and thy years shall not fair' (fols: 10 iv and 
9H see figs. 78, 79). hi both cases these verses are interpreted as referring to 
Christ s prophecies concerning the Second Coming (“Heaven and earth will 
pass away, but my words will never pass away,” Matthew 24:35). Both images 
contain basically the same elements: David the prophet, representations of 
heaven and earth (the antipodes), and an image of Christ/ 1 However, heaven 
and earth arc combined in Khludov. but shown separately in Paris g'r. 20. I11 
addition, the Paris gr. 20 artist chose to depict a circular icon of Christ (now 
missing), while the Khludov artist shows Christ standing with his apostles. 
Thus it appears that both artists began with the same idea, and even drew on 
the same source for their representations of the antipodes, namely an illustrated 
copy of the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes. But they also 
exercised a certain amount of independence in the way in which they actually 
depicted their subject. 

In his analysis of the circumstances under which the ninth-century manu¬ 
scripts were produced, Grabar envisioned a busy workshop making illustrated 
psalters for distribution to various clients. At this center illustrated books of 
many kinds would have been available to the artists/' Not only would they 
have had access to a psalter model such as we have been discussing here, but 
they must have had other sources available as well. A Gospel Book would 
have been the source for many of the New Testament images. Two images 
may have been borrowed from an illustrated mcnologion. One is the story of 
Philip’s conversion of the eunuch of the Candace of Ethiopia (Acts 8:26-40). 
which illustrates Psalm 67:32 in the Khludov (fol. 6jr) and Pantokrator (fol. 
85V) psalters. Two episodes of the story have been illustrated, and they are 
very similar to two of the four scenes depicting this story in a twelfth-century 
mcnologion on Mt. Athos. Dochiariou 5.*’ The other is the Vision of St. 
Eustathius, which illustrates Psalm 96:11-12 in all three ninth-century manu¬ 
scripts (Paris gr. 20, fol. $v; fig. 37)/’ A closely related representation of this 
scene appears in the eleventh-century Mcnologion on Mt. Athos, Esphigmcnu 
cod, 14.^ As already noted, the ninth-century artists must also have had an 
illustrated copy of the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes at their 
disposal, borrowing from it not only the representations of the antipodes 
mentioned above, but also the diagram of the earth surrounded by the sea and 
the four win ds (Khludov fol. 13 3r). the figures of Aaron and Samuel accom¬ 
panying Psalm 98:6 (Khludov fol. 98V; see fig. 53), and the image of the temple 
that illustrates Psalm 113 in the Pantokrator Psalter (fol. i6$r; see fig. 44 )* v ’ 
Finally, the image of the Virgin and the unicorn that illustrates Psalm 91:11 
m the Khludov Psalter (fol. 93V) and Psalm 77:69 (fol. 109V) in the Pantokrator 
Psalter may have been borrowed from an illustrated Physiologus/* 

In this chapter 1 have tried to give some sense of the kind of sources that 
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the artists who produced the three ninth-century marginal psalters had at their 
disposal. From this analysis it would appear that the psalter model (or models) 
they used contained many literal and historical images and relatively few ty¬ 
pological illustrations. It was the ninth-century artists who seem to have ex¬ 
ploited the possibilities for typological interpretation that the psalms offer. 
Although they used earlier psalters as a starting point, they reshaped many of 
the images they found in their sources, as well as adding numerous new images. 
These reworked and newly added images betray an intense involvement on 
the part of their makers with many of the important religious and political 
concerns of the ninth century. The way in which the images in the marginal 
psalters express these concerns is the subject of the following chapters. 


Chapter Two 


In Defense of the Images 


T he most obvious additions made by the ninth-century artists are 
those images in which the heroes and villains of the Iconoclastic contro¬ 
versy are depicted. T hese are also the most thoroughly studied of all the 
illustrations in the marginal psalters, for the most part, the historical figures 
in these scenes have been identified, and written sources or parallels have been 
found for the events or characterizations portrayed. It lus been shown that 
there is a close similarity between the psalters and contemporary lconophile 
literature both in the way the Iconoclasts are portrayed and in the means by 
which they are condemned. In both the psalters and contemporary texts, the 
Iconoclasts arc depicted as simoniacs. sorcerers who arc inspired by demons, 
and, especially, likened to the Jews. 

The primary villain in die manuscripts is John the Grammarian, die last 
Iconoclastic Patriarch (c. 83S-843). a man who also appears as the arch-enemy 
of the Iconophilcs in countless written sources of the period. 1 John is con¬ 
demned for simony in the pair of illustrations in the Khludov Psalter (fol. 51 v; 
fig. 38) accompanying Psalm 51:9, “Behold the man who male nor God his strength 
and trusted in the abundance oj his wealth, and strengthened himsetj in his vanity. " 
For this verse the artists of both the Khludov and Pantokrator (fol. 64r) psalters 
have chosen a subject not mentioned by any of the Psalm commentators, 
namely St. Peter's defeat of Simon Magus. As reported in Acts 8:9-24, Simon 
had attempted to purchase from the apostles the power to heal, and for this 
was admonished by Peter: * 4 Your silver perish with you, because you thought 
you could obtain the gift of God with money!" I11 both images, Simon's silver 
is shown spilling out over the page beneath him. T he psalter images, in which 
Peter is shown trampling on Simon, must also draw on the story of Peter and 
Simon as told in the Apocryphal Acts of Peter. According to this text, Peter 
went to Rome to do battle with Simon, whose miraculous deeds had attracted 
a large following. During their confrontation Simon attempted to demonstrate 
his power by Hying over the city. However, by appealing to Christ, Peter 
was able to make Simon fall from the sky." In the psalter images Peter points 
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down at the fallen magician, as if in the very act of bringing him down. The 
Khludov Psalter mcLudcs an inscription explaining the action: “Peter docs away 
with Simon Magus on account of his love of money.”' This image may draw 
on one or both of two traditions. Grabar has suggested .1 relationship to an 
image from Roman imperial iconography, namely, the victorious emperor 
with his defeated enemy prostrate beneath his feet. 4 However, there is also a 
tradition in illustrations of the Life of St. Peter for depicting this episode with 
Simon falling at Peter’s feet. 5 

As a parallel to this representation of Peter and Simon Magus, Khludov 
also includes a depiction of the victorious Patriarch Nicephorus holding a 
medallion image of Christ and trampling John the Grammarian, whose pros¬ 
trate form is surrounded by scores of barely visible coins. The inscription 
draws attention to Nicephorus’ act of condemnation and thus reinforces the 
parallel: “Patriarch Nicephorus pointing out hinnes, the second Simon and 
Iconoclast.”'* Thus, the Khludov image condemns John the Grammarian as a 
simouiac as well as an Iconoclast, an accusation that can be found in several 
sources of the period.' But the closest literary parallel to the Khludov image, 
as Tikkanen has pointed out. is to be found in the Caiwti on the setting up of 
the Holy linages, apparently written by Methodius: “They have soiled his 
sanctuary by their illicit ordinations for money. Canonically, they have been 
cast out. And they have fallen from the divine glory. Simon Magus, and with 
him both John and the dreaded Anthony."* Other than the fact that John’s 
associate and predecessor on the patriarchal throne, Anthony ofSylaeum (K21- 
837), is not depicted hi the Khludov Psalter, the image and the Canon verse 
arc closely related. 

There were several other reasons for associating John the Grammarian with 
Simon Magus. Simon was considered a prime example of the heretic; this is 
stated in the Acts of the Second Council of Nicaea: “Therefore with our whole 
heart and soul we anathematize collectively and distributively all evil-minded 
heretics as the seeds of tares, followers of Satan, and soul-destroying teachers, 
from their abandoned head Simon Magus to their most execrable tail.”’* By 
being paralleled to Simon Magus. John is branded as a leader of the heretics. 
The comparison to Simon Magus was also apt because John was considered 
a magician and sorcerer, someone involved in necromancy and other forms 
of divination. This is indicated by his most common nickname, (aiines - the 
name by which he is identified in the Psalm 51 image. The epithet is a play 
on the Grammarian's real name, loannes, and is a dear reference to the Egyptian 
magic ian of 2 Timothy 3:8. 1,1 lanucs and Limbrcs are identified there as the 
two magicians who competed with Moses before Pharaoh, although they are 
not named in Exodus. n In Methodius’ Onion 011 the setting up of the Holy linages, 
the actions of John and Anthony ofSylaeum arc compared to the rebellion of 
Uimcs and lambres against Moses.** John the Grammarian is inscribed with 
this nickname not only in the illustration accompanying Psalm 51:9, hut also 
in two other illustrations: the Pamokrator Psalter image for Psalm r 13:12-16 
(fol. i6.sr; see fig. 44)' and the Khludov Psalter image for Psalm 36, 

In this latter image (fol. 35V; fig. 39) the figure of John the Grammarian is 


loaded with signs of his simony and sorcery. The illustration was inspired by 
verse 35: “/ haw seen the wicked highly exalted, towering aloft like the cedars of 
Lebanon.” The gigantic figure of John the Grammarian (inscribed lauues) does 
indeed tower aloft, flic references to John’s simony seem to take precedence 
here: John holds a money bag in his right hand, while another money bag and 
a basket full of coins appear to his left. He is inspired by a small demon, 
identified at the end of the inscription as a “money-loving demon” 
([<pi\<*PYvp]OC AAlMflN). a term also used for the demon in Khludov’s 
illustration for Psalm 68:28 (fol. 67V, see fig. 41). 1 ' John’s sorcery is indicated 
by the serpent that he holds in his left hand, surely a reference to the serpents 
into which lannes and lambres transformed their rods in answer to Moses 1 
miracle before Pharaoh (Exodus 7:11-1 2). Like his demonic companion, John 
is shown with a shock of wild hair standing on end. This hairstyle is a sort 
of trademark for John the Grammarian in the psalters and serves to identify 
him in those images where his name is not inscribed. The similarity of hairstyle, 

3s well as the fiery stream flowing from the demon’s mouth to John’s ear, 
illustrate the Iconophilc claim that John was inspired by, or a servant of. the 
devil.' 4 

While at Psalm 51 two parallel scenes compare John and Simon Magus-, in 
the case of Psalm 36 it is probable that a contrast to the money-grubbing, 
diabolical John is intended in the illustration on the preceding page (fol. 3$r: 
fig. 40). Accompanying Psalm 36:26, “A/I the day long he is nit rci fitl and Icndcih, 
and his seed shall he entitled fi> a blessing,” is an image of Charity distributing 
alms. Ch3rity, depicted as a woman dressed in royal garments with a tree 
sprouting from her crown, is engaged in some sort of monetary exchange 
with a group of monks, identified as “the charitable.” 15 A long inscription 
accompanies the scene: “Holy and good Charity teaches and manifests her 
own glory; and happy is he who will do and will teach.” It appears as if 
Charity is distributing alms with her left hand while receiving a coin in her 
right. Thus, in keeping with the inscription, not only is she engaged in charity, 
but she is instructing her recipients to do the same. Charity’s instruction of 
these monks serves as a contrast to the inspiration John the Grammarian 
receives from the money-loving demon. 

Simony is again the subject in Khludov’s illustration for Psalm 68:28-29, 

“Add thou iniquity to their iniquity, and let them not conic into thy righteousness. Let 
them he blotted out o f the hook of the living and not he enrolled with the righteous. ” 
Here the episode of the Jews bribing the guards at the tomb of Christ, as 
reported in Matthew 28:11-15, provides ,1 parallel for an Iconoclastic bishop 
performing ordinations for money (fol. 67V; fig. 41), The man offering the 
bribe to the guards is identified as a Jew by his distinctive costume; he wears 
a mantle with the hood folded down and knotted in front at the chest. This 
costume can be *ecn more dearly in a number of other images of the Jews 
discussed below. 17 Long inscriptions, only partly readable, accompany both 
scenes on this page. For the first, the portion at the lower left and under the 
image, which apparently includes a paraphrase of Matthew 28:12, reads: “And 
giving money, they deceived, adding iniquity to iniquity.” n * The readable 
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portion of the inscription accompanying the second image also picks up on 
the wording of the psalm: “Simoniacs. . . and those who dishonored the icon 
of Christ earn an addition to their iniquity/' 1 ** T he simoniac bishop, who is 
not specifically identified, is about to add to his iniquity by accepting the 
money bags to add to his bowl full of coins. As in the illustration for Psalm 
36, he is inspired by a figure, identified by inscription as a “money-loving 
demon," who whispers into his car. 

The insult being leveled against the Iconoclasts in this pair of images is not 
just that they are guilty of simony, but what is more, they are no better than 
the Jews. Not only were the Jews accused of bribing the guards to COVCr up 
Christ's resurrection, but they were held responsible for his death in the first 
place. This must certainly be the implication of the inscription, which con¬ 
demns the Jews for “adding iniquity to iniquity." Thus, for the Iconoclasts, 
being like the Jews is as much of a crime as anything else of which they are 
accused. 

This in fact is not the only image in the psalters in which the Iconoclasts 
are likened to the Jews. The best-known image in the Khludov Psalter con¬ 
demns the Iconoclasts in just this way, by equating those who destroyed the 
images of Christ to the Jews who tormented him on the cross. Inspired by 
the words of Psalm 68:22: “They gave me also gall for my food, and made me drink 
vinegar for nty thirst/* the artist has depicted the Crucifixion (fol. 67r; fig. 42). 
At the foot of the cross stand two Jews. The one at the left holds the lance 
that he has already used to pierce Christ's side, while the one at the right is 
vigorously thrusting a sponge into Christ's face. Below, another sponge, this 
one dipped in lime, is being used to whitewash an image of Christ. An in¬ 
scription identifies the perpetrators as Iconoclasts. T he man in the foreground 
with the wild, frizzy hair must be John the Grammarian, shown as a simple 
cleric, before he acceded to the patriarchate. The bishop accompanying him 
is probably one of his predecessors on the patriarchal throne, either Thcodotus 
(815-821) or Anthony of Sylaeum (821-837). The equation between these 
Iconoclasts and the Jews is made both visually and verbally. Visually, by their 
parallel actions and by the similarity of the containers holding the whitewash 
and the gall. Verbally, by the inscriptions: “they | mixed] vinegar and gall” 2 " 
next to the Jews; and next to the Iconoclasts, “and they mixed water and lime 
on his face.' 01 

The psalter artists were not alone in condemning the Iconoclasts by com- t 
paring them to the Jews. Such comparisons were commonplace throughout 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Iconoclasts were regularly called Judaizers, and 
Iconoclasm was equated with Judaism. 22 More specifically, the parallel drawn 
by the illustrations for Psalm 68:22 can also be found in an eighth-century 
anti-lconoclastic pamphlet: 

The original enemy, jealous of the chosen people, suggested to him that 
Jesus was an imposter. The priests then condemned Christ to crucifixion, 
giving him a sponge dipped in a bitter drink, pierced his side, and they 
are fallen. Jealous today anew of the chosen people, the enemy whispered 


to the Christians that it is idolatry to adore the images of Christ. . . . The 
priests hold “sanhedrin" with the vile emperors, hold council of evil, 
plot together against the image of Christ. Formerly the impious put to 
the lips of Jesus a mixture of vinegar and gall; In our day. mixing water 
and lime and fixing a sponge to a pole, they applied it to the icon and 
besmeared it. In place of the lance which pierced Ins side, they have taken 
a sword to scrape the image. They have perpetrated the work of the Jews 
and have given themselves over to the devil.^ 

Nor only did the Iconophilcs accuse the Iconoclasts of being like Jews, but 
they went so far as to blame Iconoclnsm on the Jews, and on the Muslims as 
well. In the passage just quoted the author states that “the enemy [i.e., the 
Jewsj whispered to the Christians that it is idolatry to adore the images of 
Christ/' This same author goes on to state that the future Emperor Leo 111 
was inspired directly by a Jew who promised him the imperial throne if he 
would pledge ro outlaw religious images. 24 A somewhat different account of 
the origin of Iconoclasm was given at the Council of Nicaea in 787. John of 
Jerusalem, the representative of the: Oriental Patriarchs, claimed that a Jewish 
sorcerer named Tessarakontapechys (Forty Cubits High) convinced the Mus¬ 
lim ruler Yazid to destroy Christian images in his realm. It was this action 
that inspired the Iconoclasts, who followed the example of the “lawless Jews 
and infidel Arabs/’ 25 Throughout the ninth century the Iconophilcs continued 
to blame the Jews for Iconoclasm. often repeating some version of the story 
of the Jewish sorcerer. 

These accusations have not been subjected to the sorr of historical analysis 
they deserve, The stories about the Jewish sorcerer, Tessarakontapechys, Tiavc 
such an apocryphal ring that they have been easy to dismiss. Much atrention 
has been focused on the question off whether or not any of these stories is true. 
Scholars have tried to determine whether there is any historical evidence to 
support the Byzantine contention that Iconoclasm was the fault of foreign, 
that is Jewish and Muslim, influence. 27 On the other hand, little attention has 
been paid to the question of why the Byzantines blamed the Jews and Muslims. 
How are we 10 understand these stories and accusations? Are they to be dis¬ 
missed as simple scapegoating, an obvious attempt to shift the blame to non- 
Byzantine shoulders? Or is there something more to be learned by a closer 
examination of the context in which such charges were leveled? A full un¬ 
derstanding of the images in the marginal psalters both demands and can 
facilitate the further exploration of this problem, since these manuscripts con¬ 
tain not only crude condemnations of Iconoclasts and Jews, but also images 
in which a more concerted effort is made to rebut the arguments of both 
Iconoclasts and Jews. 

The issue of Iconoclasm and the Jews is broached already in the very first 
psalm illustration in the Khludov Psalter, accompanying Psalm 1:1-2: * ( Blessed 
1 5 the wan who has not walked in the counsel of the ungodly; and has not stood in the 
way of sinners: and Itas not sat in the seat of coil wen. But his pleasure is in the taw 
of the Lord ; and in his taw will he meditate day midnight." The artist who composed 
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the image at the top of fol. 2r (see fig. i) probably had in his model some sort 
of confrontation between the ungodly men mid the blessed man mentioned in 
verse one, This is what one sees in the Utrecln Psalter (fol. iv; see fig. 2), 
where the blessed man is shown reading the scriptures.“* This general con¬ 
frontation between good and evil has been changed by the Khludov artist into 
one between Christians and Jews, in the Khludov image the “ungodly* 1 men 
(ACEBEIC) are represented as Jews, identifiable by their distinctive costumes 
and facial types. Their faces are distorted and ugly in comparison to the ideal¬ 
ized, haloed, “blessed" man (MAKAPIOC), who is seated with his back to 
the three Jews. He docs not share their ungodly Counsel, but meditates On the 
law of the Lord, which he holds in his lap. The result of his study of the 
scriptures is an understanding and acceptance of Christ, who appears before 
him. It is this that separates him from the Jews, who rejected Christ and are 
blind to the correct interpretation of the scriptures.The Khludov artist rep¬ 
resents Christ not as a standing figure, as is the case in the eleventh-century 
Theodore and Barbcrini psalters, but as a shoulder-length portrait in a medal¬ 
lion. This medallion image should be understood as the authentic image, or 
icon, of Christ. 30 Its use here can be taken to mean that the blessed man's 
interpretation of the scriptures leads him to an acceptance not only of the 
incarnate Christ, but of his image as well. This, too. separates him from the 
Jews, who turn away, rejecting the icon of Christ. Thus, in this image, rather 
than comparing the Iconoclasts to the Jews, the artist represents an Iconophilc 
and contrasts him with the Jews. 

In the two images accompanying Psalm 68 the artist attempts to show the 
wickedness of the Jews by depicting their maltreatment of Christ: They cru¬ 
cified him and then bribed the guards at the tomb to cover up lus resurrection. 
In the Psalm t image, the Jews arc condemned for something different - and 
contemporary — namely, for rejecting Christ’s image. There is abundant evi¬ 
dence that Christians were concerned about the attitude Jews held toward the 
Christian cult of images. Popular stories circulating at the time told of how 
the jews not only rejected Christ’s image, but physically attacked it as well. 
According to one version, attributed by contemporaries to Athanasius, a group 
of Jews decided to subject an icon of Christ to all the same torments be had 
undergone during his passion, saying, “Whatever our fathers did to Him, let 
us do all the same to his image."' 1 They finally stabbed the icon with ^spear 
and, miraculously, blood and water began to flow from the image. Stories 
like this could have inspired both the artist who created the Khludov image 
of the Crucifixion accompanying Psalm 68, as well as the author of the eighth- 
century pamphlet cited above. Such stories might also have inspired the ad¬ 
dition of a rather strange motif to the image of the Council of 815 in the 
Khludov Psalter (fol. 23 V; tig, 43). The Council itself is awash m blood (labeled 
AI\M), originating from a crack in the wall next to the icon of Christ. From 
there it flows down the wall and under the feet of the Council, and appears 
again at shoulder level between Thcodotus and Symbatios-Constantinc. While 
the blood may have been inspired by the phrase “bloodthirsty men" mentioned 
in verse nine of the psalm, it may also be related, as Kondakov suggested, to 
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the popular stories of the bleeding icon.' 2 If this is the case, then the Iconoclasts 
are once again being compared to the Jews, both to those who were said to 
have attacked Christ's icon, and, by extension, to those who tormented him 
on the cross. 

The bleeding-icon stories arc extreme examples of Christian paranoia con¬ 
cerning Jewish hatred of their religious images. Less dramatic evidence of what 
the Christians believed Jews thought about images is preserved in the anti- 
Jcwish polemical literature of the seventh through ninth centuries. The Chris¬ 
tians had been writing polemical works against the Jews since the second 
century, much of it in the form of debates or dialogues between Christians 
and their Jewish opponents. u In these dialogues the same issues are addressed 
over and over again. The Christians argue, among other things, that Judaism 
and the Old Covenant have been superseded by the coming of Christ and the 
New Covenant. They castigate the Jews for rejecting and mistreating Christ, 
as well as their own prophets. In fact, many of these dialogues end up being 
full-scale apologies for the basic points of Christian belief and practice.’ 14 Be¬ 
ginning in the seventh century a new item was added to the agenda in the 
anti-Jewish dialogues: the defense of the veneration of the cross and the icons.’* 
In the dialogues the charge leveled against the Christians by the Jewish inter¬ 
rogators is that of idolatry. The Jewish representative usually begins by citing 
011c or more of the well-known Old Testament passages condemning idols, 
namely Exodus 20:4, Deuteronomy 5:8. and Psalm 113:4.*' In the process of 
responding to this accusation of idolatry the Christians first presented some 
of their most important arguments in defense of religious images. 

The Iconoclasts likewise put forward the charge of idolatry. At the Council 
of 754 they cited the same Old Testament passages used by the Jews, namely 
Exodus 20:4 and Dueteronomy 5:8. 37 Thus, it is not surprising cliac in an¬ 
swering this charge the lconophiles of the eighth and ninth centuries made use 
of the counterarguments developed in the anti-Jewish literature. The Icono- 
philcs quoted liberally from anti-Jewish polemical texts, both in their writings 
and at the Council of 787. The Acts of the Council ac Nicaea include extensive 
quotations from the anti-Jewish works of John of Salomca and Leontius of 
Neapolis.'* Leontius’ treatise is also quoted by Nicephonis in his refutation of 
the arguments of the Iconoclastic Council of 815. w Some of these same ar¬ 
guments defending Christian image worship against the charge of idolatry are 
presented visually in the marginal psalters. 

God Commanded the Production of Images 

Psalm 113:12—15: “ The idols of the tuitions ore silver and gold; the workmanship 
of mat's hands. They have a mouth hut they cannot speak; they haw eyes but 
they cannot see; they have ears hut they cannot hear; they have noses hut they 
cannot smell; they have hands but they cannot handle; they have feet but they 
cannot walk; they cannot speak through their throat. Let those that make them 
become like to them, and all who trust in them." 
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The image in the Pantokrator Psalter illustrating these verses has been stud¬ 
ied in detail by Dufrenne, who was the first to see its significance (fol. irt.sr; 
fig. 44). The right margin is filled with a representation of the temple and the 
holy of holies in which one sees the ark, the cherubim, and other sacred objects 
God ordered to be placed in the tabernacle. Below are three figures. To the 
left the Iconoclastic Patriarch John the Grammarian (IANNHC) stands ges¬ 
turing toward two idols set on columns. As Dufrenne noted, Psalm 113 was 
often cited by the Iconoclasts as a biblical condemnation of image making. In 
pointing to the idols, John the Grammarian seems to be presenting this po¬ 
sition. Next to John stands David, who, by raising his right hand, palm out, 
rejects John's interpretation of the psalm. David points instead to Bcselecl 
(BECFAEMA), the craftsman who was specifically instructed by God to build 
the temple and its decorations, as depicted above (Exodus 31:1-11). David 
thereby offers an alternative interpretation of the psalm, that is, that it applies 
only to the making of idols. It cannot apply to the making of all religious 
images, since God himself had commanded the production of images. As 
Dufrenne pointed out, the lconophile writers John of Damascus, Theodore 
the Studite, Niccphorus, and Photius used this same argument in defense of 
the icons. 41 ' For example, John of Damascus concludes his first oration on the 
images with the statement: “Accept, therefore, the teaching of the Scriptures 
and the fathers. If the Scripture says, ’The idols of the nations arc silver and 
gold, the work of men’s hands,’ it is not forbidden to bow before inanimate 
things, or the handiwork of men, but only before those images which are the 
devil's work.” " 

The argument that God himself had ordered the production of sacred images 
was first developed as a defense against the supposed criticism of the Jews. 1 " 
In his Polemic against the Jews, Leontius of Neapolis argued that God com¬ 
manded Moses to have the cherubim made for the tabernacle, and that lie 
showed Ezekiel a vision of the temple filled with images and carved likenesses 
of lions, palm trees, and men. God also did not reproach Solomon, who filled 
the temple with images of oxen, palm trees, and men. Likewise, Stephen of 
Bostra, in his Against the Jews, says, *'lf you reject rhe handiwork of men, tell 
me O Jew, what is there left on earth to venerate which is not human han¬ 
diwork? Was not the ark of the covenant made with hands, and thc*a(tar and 
the mercy seat and the cherubim, and the golden jar which held the manna, 
and the table, and the inner sanctuary, and everything that God ordered to be 
placed in the holy of holies?” These passages from rhe writings of Stephen 
and Leontius were well known to the Iconophiles; they are cited in the Acts 
of the Council of Nicaea and in John of Damascus’ treatise defending images. 

Because the defense of religious images was first undertaken within the 
context of the overall defense of Christianity against the Jews, it is to be 
expected that many of the arguments in favor of images would entail a con¬ 
demnation of the Jews. Indeed, the Christians defended their practice of the 
veneration of images in part through either an attack on, or a comparison 
with, the practices of the Jews. Thus, in the image accompanying Psalm 113, 
the lconophile artist uses the Jewish veneration of the sacred objects of the 


ccm p]e as a partial justification for the Christian practice of the veneration of 
images- 

The Idolatry of the Jews 

Some of the arguments against the Jews are much more hostile in character, 
especially those that attempt to turn the charge of idolatry back against the 
Jews themselves. The Christians remind the Jews that they themselves have 
been guilty of adoring idols: In the wilderness they made and adored the golden 
calf, and in Babylon many of their number adored the image of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. They also worshipped Beclphegor and even sacrificed their children 
to demons. 44 The Christians also try to show that the biblical prohibition does 
not apply to Christian images, but that it was given to the Jews because they 
arc so prone to idolatry. 45 These arguments were used in turn by the Irono- 
pliilcs in their treatises against the Iconoclasts. This is true of both John of 
Damascus and Theodore the Studite. 41 ' Likewise Gcrmanus. in his letter to 
Thomas of Claudiopolis, argued that the Jews, the supposed upholders of the 
Mosaic law, are themselves guilty of idol worship. 47 

This argument seems to have been on the minds of the psalter artists as 
they planned their edition of images illustrating episodes from Genesis, Ex¬ 
odus, and Numbers as recorded in Psalms 104-103. As discussed in Chapter 
1, most of the images in this long series were probably already present in the 
models that the artists used. The story of the Exodus from Egypt and the 
Crossing of the Red Sea are recounted at the end of Psalm 104 and the beginning 
of Psalm 10$, and the images accompanying these verses illustrate the story 
in a straightforward fashion. It is in the episodes from Exodus and Numbers, 
recalled in Psalm 105:16-41, that the artists introduced some significant 
changes. 

Psalm 105: “They provoked Moses 0Iso in the comp, and Aaron the holy one 
of the Lord / id/. The earth opened and swallowed up Datltan and closed upon 
the congregation of Abiron / 17I . And a fire was kindled in their congregation, 
and a flame burnt up the sinners [i$J. And they made a cal f in Chorcb, and 
worshipped the graven image /ip/. . .. They were joined uko to Ikelphegor, 
and ate the sacrifices of the dead fzSfi ... 77 n*/i Phineas stood up, and made 
atonement I30]. . .. And they sacrificed liteirsons and their daughters to demons, 
and shed innocent blood, the blood of their sons and daughters, ivhom they 
sacrificed to the idols of Canaan {37-3$!* * * So the Lord was very angry with 
his people, and he abhorred his inheritance f^oj. And h edelivered them into the 
hands of their enemies - • - / 4 1 }•” 

The following images illustrate these verses (figs. 45-49): 

1 IS. The earth swallowing up Dathan and Abiron and their families; fire 
consumes the sinners (Numbers 16:31-35) (Khludov, fol. 108 v; Paris 
gr. 20, fol. i6v; Pantokrator folio lacking). 

The Jews murmuring against Moses (Numbers 16:41) (Khludov, 
fol. io8v; Pantokrator folio lacking). 4 * 
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19. Moses receiving the tablets of the law (Exodus 31:18); Moses break¬ 
ing the tablets (Exodus 32:19); the Jews adoring the golden calf 
(Exodus 31-32) (Khludov, fol. io8v; Paris gr. 20, fol. i6v; Panto- 
krator folio lacking). 

28, The Jews bowing down before an image of Beelphegor (Numbers 
25:1-3) (Khludov. fol. 109V; Paris gr. 20. fol. 17V; Pantokrator. fol. 
t$3 r ). 

30. Phineas slaying Zambri and Chasbi (Numbers 25:7-8, 14-15) (Khlu¬ 
dov. fol. 109V; Paris gr. 20, fol. 1 7 v; Pantokrator. fol. 153V). 

37-3$. The Jews sacrificing their children to demons (4 Kings 16:3 and 21:6) 
(Khludov, fols. 109V-1 lor; Paris gr, 20, fol. l8r; Pantokrator fol. 

1 54 damaged). 

40-41. The Jews delivered into the hands of their enemies (4 Kings 24) 
(Khludov, fol. 1 tor; Paris gr. 20, fol. t8r; Pantokrator (fol. 154r). ,r> 

Only a few additions and alterations were made to this cycle by the ninth- 
century artists. However, since all of these emphasize the idolatry and wicked¬ 
ness of the Jews, they seem to indicate that the ninth-century artists perceived 
the whole cycle from tins point of view.'* 1 For example, in the Khludov Psalter 
an image of the Jews murmuring against Moses has been added for verse 16 
(fol. io8v; see fig. 45), reflecting the common charge that the Jews were guilty 
of rejecting :md attacking their own prophets. All three manuscripts have added 
an image of Phineas standing on a hill, piercing with his spear the Jew Zambn 
and Ills Midianitc wife Chasbi (cf. Khludov fol. 109V and Paris gr. 20. fol. 
I7v; see figs. 46, 49). Zambri was guilty, as were many other Jews of his 
time, of sacrificing to the idols of the Midianites. In killing Zambri, Phineas 
defended the cause of monotheism against idolatry. Phineas is cited in the aiui- 
Jcwish literature as an example of one who killed justly because of his zeal for 
God. J11 the eighth and ninth centuries the Iconophilcs cited him as an example 
of one who fought against impiety- In the refutation by the Council of 787 
of the I loros of the Iconoclastic Council of 754, Phineas is presented as a model 
for the driving out of heresy: "Having reviewed, therefore, what has been 
chattered about on the basis of the Scriptures ami of the Fathers, ... we shall 
be able, with the spear of the spirit, after the example of Phineas, and with 
one stroke of refutation, to pierce readily all those who are entangled with 
one another in this impiety." 5 * And in his speech opening the Council of 867. 
which ratified the Council of 787 and condemned Iconodasm and all other 
heresies, Pltotius calls Emperor Michael 111 , who convened the Council, "our 
Phineas. mM 

In the Khludov Psalter the artist has also emphasized the idolatry of the 
Jews by including two images of the Jews sacrificing their children to demons 
(fols. 109 V— 11 or; see fig. 46), whereas the other psalters limit themselves to 
one. The Jews were criticized most severely for this in all the anti-Jewish 
literature. The Khludov artist has also made a change in the image of the Jews 
adoring the golden calf, adding an inscription that specifically identifies the 
Jews* actions as idolatry. This episode is included in both the Khludov and 


Paris gr. 20 psalters, and although the two compositions arc quite similar, 
tljcir inscriptions differ .’ 4 In Paris gr. 10 (fol. irtv; sec fig. 48) the inscription 
next to the Israelites follows clic text of the psalm: "the Hebrews venerate 
mPOCKYNOYClNI the calf.” In Khludov (see fig. 4S) the inscription departs 
from the text of the psalm and states: “they adore [AATPF.Y 0 YC 1 N] the calf.” 
The difference is in the use of laircia versus proskyuvsis, an important distinction 
made by the Iconopliiles. They argued that it is proskyucsis, or reverence, that 
is shown to the image of Christ, while hareia, or adoration, ts reserved only 
for God. 45 Thus, in both the Khludov and Paris gr. 20 images the Jews arc 
condemned for worshipping an idol, while in Khludov it is further specified 
that their worship is of the kind reserved only for God. and thus different 
from that which Orthodox Christians offer to their religious images. 

The Coming of Christ Destroyed Idols 

The Iconopliiles often argued that the coming of Christ destroyed idolatry. 
As Epiphanius asked in an encomium delivered at the Council of 787: "How 
can Christians be charged with idolatry when the coming of Christ has de¬ 
stroyed idolatry, according to the prophesy of Zechariah. ‘in that day the Lord 
will appear and will destroy the gods of the nations of the earth' M (Zechariah 
13:2)?^ This argument also appears in some of the anti-Jewish dialogues. For 
example, in the Disputation of Sergius the Stylitc against a Jew, Sergius defends 
ihc Christian images by differentiating them from idols. He states that. "God 
transformed these heathen pictures into holy ones, and instead of the name of 
gods and goddesses being commemorated through the images of idols, behold, 
through the icons the name of holy men and women is commemorated. .. . 
For I have told you that all the evil and hateful things which Satan brought 
into the world, Christ has transformed into good and honorable things. En¬ 
tirely for this purpose Christ came that he might destroy the works of Satan. " 57 
The idea that the coming of Christ destroyed idolatry is developed in a complex 
image accompanying Psalm 67. 

Psalm 67:16-17: "The mountain of God is a rich mountain, a swelling niaitn- 

tain s a rich mountain. Wherefore do ye conceive evil, ye swelling mountain? 

This is the jmimifd/ff which God has delighted to dwell in; yea, the Lord will 

dwell in it forever.*' 

Both Khludov (fol. 64G fig. 50) and Pantokrator (fol. 83V; tig. 51) have 
illustrations accompanying these verses. In Khludov a large mountain fills 
most of the right margin, with the prophet Daniel lying on a bed and gesturing 
toward it. He is inscribed. "Daniel prophesies concerning the great moun¬ 
tain."'® David stands at the right with both arms raised, pointing to rhe summit 
of the mountain, where one sees a clipeatc icon of the Virgin and Child. 
Next to David is the stone <A 10 #C) that has fallen from the mountain and 
smashed an idol, the pieces of which are still visible. A very similar image 
appears in the Pantokrator Psalter. Here, however, the mountain is smaller 
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and lacks the icon of the Virgin and Child. In this case the stone that falls 
from the mountain and crushes the idol is inscribed “stone cut without hands** 
(AI 0 OC AXF.IPOTMHTOC). David and Daniel the Prophet are also identified 
by inscriptions. 

The scene represented refers to Darnel's prophecy concerning Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's dream about the idol made of gold and silver, iron and clay. The idol 
was broken to pieces by the stone cut out of the mountain without hands, 
which subsequently became a “great mountain'* and filled the earth (Daniel 
^31-36). The moment shown is Daniel's vision, by means of which he was 
able to interpret Nebuchadnezzar's dream. Daniel explained that the dream 
referred to a succession of kingdoms, and he prophesied that “God of heaven 
shall set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed . .. but it shall beat to 
pieces and grind to powder all other kingdoms, and it shall stand forever” 

(2:44). 

An image very similar to that in Pantokrator appears in the Bristol Psalter 
(fol. to5v; fig. 5a). Given the relationship between Bristol and Pantokrator 
previously established, it is quite possible that an image like this was present 
in the psalter model used by the ninth-century artists.As shown in the 
previous chapter, the Bristol Psalter image, although very close to that in 
Pantokrator. docs not appear to have been copied from it. Rather, it is the 
Bristol image that seems to be closer to the model. This, as has been shown, 
is especially evident in the varying treatments of the figure of David. The 
Bristol psalter image also differs from Pantokrator in the inscriptions provided. 
In Bristol they arc extensive, but primarily descriptive: “The mountain from 
which the stone has been cut without hands” (to opos ot> tT|xr|0T) o Xtflos 
av€v x* L pb»v; cf. Daniel 2:45): “the stone striking the image”; “Daniel looking 
at the vision of the image smashed to pieces by the stone.” A further inscription 
below offers an interpretation: “The mountain is the Theotokos; the stone is 
Christ.” 

None of the psalm commentators makes this connection between Psalm 
67:16 and the prophesy of Daniel. M As far as I know, it is first made in two 
homilies on the birth of the Virgin by John of Damascus and Andrew, Bishop 
of Crete, and ,1 native of Damascus (660-740). In his homily, Andrew strings 
together Biblical passages relating to the various symbol»of the Virgin; under 
“mountain” he quotes Habakkuk 3:3; Daniel 2:45, and Psalm 67:17.^ In John 
of Damascus’s homily the passages are combined more artfully; he addresses 
the Virgin: 

Magnificent mountain of the Lord, coming into the world.. . from 
which, without the use of hands, Christ detached himself (Daniel 2:45), 
the cornerstone [Isaiah 28:16; 1 Peter 2:7}. this unique person, who brings 
together that which is far apart - divinity and humanity, angels and men 
- and, through the flesh joins together the pagans and Israel into only 
one spiritual Israel. “The mountain of God is a rich mountain, a swelling 
mountain, a rich mountain, the mountain which God has delighted to 
dwell in” [Psalm 67:16). Summit more holy than Sinai. ... I lere by the 
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action of the spirit and the blood of Mary, the Word itself was incarnated 

and g 3 ve itself to our nature as a most effective remedy/*' 

Thus the artist who created the image accompanying Psalm 67:16 for the 
pre-lconoclastic psalter could well have been influenced by contemporary sym¬ 
bolism concerning the Virgin and the Incarnation. This seems to be the em¬ 
phasis of the Bristol Psalter imago, in which the artist makes sure to inform 
us that “the mountain is the Theotokos; the stone is Christ.** The stone smash¬ 
ing to bits the idol would also have had contemporary significance. As noted 
at the beginning of this discussion, anti-Jewish texts of the seventh and eighth 
centuries argued that through his coming, Christ had destroyed idols. Even 
in very early treatises against the Jews, the stone detached from the mountain 
was interpreted as a symbol of the coming of Christ and his crushing of the 
secular kingdoms . ,ri 

The ninth-century artists who chose to repeat this image in their manuscripts 
would also have seen the stone smashing the idol as relevant to their concerns, 
for one thing, the symbolism of the stone remained important in ninth-ccntury 
debates with the Jews. During a debate between Constantine, the apostle to 
the Slavs, and the Jews at the Chazar court, one of the points of argument 
concerned whether or not the “Anointed One” had already come. Constantine 
asks the Jews, “Who is the stone that was cut out from the mountain without 
human hands?” The Jews answer “the anointed one,” adding, “If wc admit 
according to the prophets and other arguments that he has already conic, as 
you say, then how docs the Roman Empire still persist today?** Constantine 
retorts, “It does not persist, for it is gone like all the rest, according to the 
image. Our empire is not that of Rome, but that of Christ, as the prophet 
said; The God of Heaven shall set up a kingdom, which shall never be de¬ 
stroyed: and which shall not pass to other people, but it shall break in pieces 
and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever’ (Daniel 2:44). for 
is it not a Christian kingdom that is now named after Christ? The Romans, 
however, revered idols. But they [i.c., the Byzantine emperors]... rule in the 
name of Christ .** 65 

The ninth-century artists also introduced significant changes into their im¬ 
ages. In the Khludov Psalter the artist added the icon of the Virgin and Child, 
whereas in the Pantokrator Ps.iltcr the inscription was changed to AI 0 OC 
AXEIPOTMHTOC. a derivative of the €Tji/r|0r| AiOos dm> found in 

Daniel 2:45 2nd used in the Bristol Psalter image. The word dx*ipuTM/q TO< > 
(cut without hands) is rare, but it can be found in a sermon by Patriarch 
Gcrmanos (715-730) on the Presentation of the Virgin: “Greetings most rich 
|Psalm 67:16) and shady mountain [Habakkuk 3:3] of God in which was raised 
up the reasoning lamb bearing our sins and afflictions; from which the stone 
cut without hands [Daniel 2:45] was rolled; and Crushed idolatrous altars; and 
the head of the corner having become wonderful in our eyes [Psalm 117:22, 
23 1 .” 66 Besides all the biblical citations, the rolled stone here may be a reference 
to the Resurrection. Similarly, Jiohn of Damascus used the word dx*ipOTp.qTO<; 
t° describe the rock-cut tomb, 67 And Photius in his homily on the birth of 
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the Virgin says: “'from the barren and fruitless womb comes forth the holy 
mountain from which has been cut without hands a precious cornerstone. 
Christ our God, who has crushed the temples of the demons and the palaces 
of Well together with their domination. In using this word in the inscription, 
the Pantokrator artist may have intended to associate the stone with the tomb 
of Christ and its power to overcome idolatry and the powers of Hell. This is 
a theme developed in the first half of the psalm. It begins "Let god arise and let 
his enemies be scattered/' while verse seven, which mentions God leading forth 
prisoners that dwell in tombs, is illustrated with an image of the Anastasis - 
Christ rescuing Adam and Eve from the clutches of an enormous, demonic 
Hades. 

It is also quite possible that the Pantokrator artist chose rix^P^P' 1 '! 70 ^ bc- 
cause of its similarity to dxcipoiroCriTos - not made by hands - a word com¬ 
monly used to describe images such as the Mandylion, whose miraculous 
appearance was itself an argument for the divine sanction of religious images. 
This sort of wordplay is a common feature in the marginal psalter inscriptions. 
Through the use of this word the artist associates the stone not cut by hands 
that crushes the idols with the image not made by hands that has the same 
power. 

The connection with contemporary Iconophile arguments is more direct in 
the change introduced by the Khludov Psalter artist. Into the space once oc¬ 
cupied by the stone “cut without hands," an icon of the Virgin and Child has 
been inserted. The image is a well-known type used several times in the 
psalters: The Virgin and Child are both frontal, and she holds die child in 
front of her chest. The same type appears on the walls surrounding Holy Sion 
in the Pantokrator illustration for Psalm $6:5. where it is inscribed “the Holy 
Theotokos," or “God bearer. The image of the Theotokos serves as an 
affirmation of belief in the Incarnation and the true humanity of Christ, as 
well as in the necessary connection between the Incarnation and the image of 
Christ. By using this image here the artist is making a more specific connection 
between the destruction of idols and the Incarnation. Just like the stone being 
“cut without hands" from the mountain, the icon of the Theotokos stands for 
the Incarnation. It is the Incarnation that brings an end to idolatry, and in turn 
justifies - indeed demands - the production of Christian images. 

The Symbolic Theory of Images 

Another common Iconophile argument borrowed from the antf-Jcwish tracts 
is that referred to as the symbolic theory of images. In answer to the charge 
of idolatry, the Christians responded that they do not worship the actual wood 
of the cross or the wood or pigments of the icon, but rather glorify Christ or 
the saints through the cross and the icons. The Israelites, they argued, also 
bowed down before objects, while not adoring the material of which they 
were made. When Jacob bowed down before Joseph's staff he was not wor¬ 
shipping the wood, but Joseph by means of the wood. Likewise today, when 
the Jews do obeisance to the book of the Law, it is not to the parchments and 
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ink. hut to the words of God that they contain. This argument was put forward 
by Leontius of Neapolis in his Polemic against the Jews and can also be found 
in most of the anti-Jcwish tracts, such as the Trophies of Damascus, Questions 
to Anfiochus the Dux, Dialogue of the Jews Papisms and Philo with a certain Monk, 
Disputation against rhcjeu*s , and in the record of Constantine’s debate with the 
cws at the Chazar court. 71 * It was subsequently picked up by Iconophile po- 
eimcists: John of Damascus quotes the passage from Leontius in his treatise 
on the images, and it was read out at the Council of 7S7. 7 ’ It would be a 
difficult task for a painter to represent the difference between venerating the 
cross or icon and adoring the material of which they are made. However, I 
believe the Khludov artist has at least made reference to this argument in the 
illustrations accompanying Psalm 98:5-7. 

Psalm 98:5-7: “Exalt yr the Lord our Cod and worship at his footstool; for 
He is holy. Moses and Aaron among his priests attd Samuel among than that 
call upon his name; they called upon the Lord and he heard them. He spoke to 
them in a pillar of cloud; they kept his testimonies and the ordinances which he 
gave them/* 

This is a perfect psalm with which to defend the veneration of the cross. 
The footstool that David says should be worshipped was often interpreted as 
the cross. 73 In addition, both anti-Jcwish and anti-Iconoclastic writers cite 
Psalm 98:5 as evidence that God ordered man to venerate inanimate objects 
such as the earth and the mountains. As John of Damascus states, after citing 
Psalm 98:5. “h is obvious to all that the heavens and the earth are created 
things. Moses, Aaron, and all the people worshipped before things made with 
hands.” 7 * 

In the Khludov Psalter (fol. 98V; fig. 53) verse five is illustrated with an 
image of a cross set on a hill. Below the cross arc the standing figures of 
Moses, Aaron, and Samuel, who are mentioned in verse six; all three arc 
identified by inscriptions. Neither of the other two ninth-century psalters 
contain this pair of images. In the Pantokrator Psalter these verses are not 
illustrated, and in Paris gr. 20 (fol. 6v) only the cross is represented next to 
verse five, illustrations for these verses are included in both the Utrecht and 
Stuttgart psalters. In Utrecht (fol. 57r) Moses, Aaron, and Samuel stand Hank¬ 
ing the figure of Christ appearing in the heavens and arc being handed unfurled 
scrolls from attendant angels. In Stuttgart (fol. nav) two groups of people 
worship at the tootstuol of Christ enthroned, and to one side stand two haloed 
figures identified as Moses and Aaron. 74 Christ holds an unfurled scroll with 
an inscription from Dcuteroniny 4:40 and 12:28, “Obey my laws and you will 
be blessed for eternity/’ With these images, both Utrecht and Stuttgart stress 
adherence to the law as expressed by verse seven of the psalm, more than the 
praise called for by verses five and six. 

In Khludov, on the contrary, it seems that the idea of adoration is given 
greater emphasis. Below the cross Moses and Aaron stand to one side facing 
toward Samuel. Aaron, wearing the costume of an Old Testament priest. 
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swings his censer and gestures toward Samuel, who is likewised garbed as an 
Old Testament priest and reverently holds an armful of scrolls. The Khhidov 
artist apparently borrowed these images of Moses, Aaron, and Samuel from 
an illustrated copy of the Christian Topography. 75 1 lowevcr, these figures 
have been arranged in such a way that Moses and Aaron seem to be venerating 
the scrolls held by Samuel. This recalls the commonly used argument cited 
above, namely that the Jews venerate the scrolls of the Law, but not necessarily 
the skins out of which they are made. Thus, by juxtaposing this image with 
the cross above, the artist may be suggesting that the Christians who vener¬ 
ate the cross are no more worshipping the wood than the Jews are worshipping 
the parchment. 

The images discussed in this chapter are instructive in a number of ways. They 
suggest an even greater concern with the defense of religious images than those 
few well-known depictions of actual Iconoclasts might seem to indicate. Even 
a seemingly straightforward narrative series such as that illustrating Psalm 105 
has been molded into an argument in favor of images. The examples discussed 
here also emphasize the interrelatedness of the arguments against die Icono¬ 
clasts and the Jews. The rather crude comparisons of Iconoclasts and Jews 
presented in the Khludov Psalter images for Psalms 68:22 and 68:28 draw 
attention to the issue, but they certainly do not tell the whole story. They arc 
only the most blatant manifestation of a point of view that is expressed more 
subtly in other images. In the same way, the stories of the Jewish sorcerer 
Tessarakontapechys are the tip of an argument that has a much wider base in 
the more fully developed arguments of the anti-Jewish literature. In drawing 
our attention to the AdversusJudtieos literature, the psalter images can provide 
a context in which the stories blaming Iconoclasm on the Jews can be under¬ 
stood. The Christians’ blaming the Jews for Iconoclasm in part reflects the 
fact that they had been defending themselves for some time against the charges 
of idolatry (real or imagined) brought forward by the Jews. They were ac¬ 
customed to arguing their case for the images in part through a condemnation 
of the Jews. The Orthodox were keenly aware that some of the arguments 
presented by the Iconoclasts were related to those used by the Jews. In a sense 
the Jewish sorcerer who influences Leo III is emblematic of the compelling 
arguments against image worship put forward by thejews and subsequently 
repeated by the Iconoclasts. The Iconophilcs also recognized that the arguments 
of the Iconoclasts could be refuted in part by counterarguments already de¬ 
veloped in the Advcrsus Jtidaeos literature. This is precisely what some of the 
images in the marginal psalters do. 


Chapter Three 


The Polemic against the Jews 


T he use or anti-Jewish polemic in the psalters is more extensive 
than the examples discussed in the previous chapter indicate. It goes 
beyond just the defense of the veneration of images. The psalter artists used 
anti-Jewish polemic to mount a defense of many of the major points of Chris¬ 
tian dogma. Khludov's illustration for Psalm 1 (sec fig. 1) seems to announce 
this program to the reader. This image, which was already analyzed in the 
last chapter, concerns not only the Jews’ supposed rejection of the image of 
Christ, but their denial of Christ’s divinity and all that it implies. We can 
further interpret the blessed man's contemplation of the book in his lap as a 
statement that only he. the Christian, understands the true meaning of the 
Scriptures. This is in contrast to the Jews, whose rejection of Christianity is 
based on their misinterpretation of the Scriptures. 

The charge that the Jews misinterpret their own Scriptures is one of the 
mainstays of the Advcrsus Judiieos literature. The argument that the Jews con¬ 
tinue to reject Christ, or more specifically Christianity, because of their un¬ 
willingness to see the real meaning of the Scriptures goes back to the earliest 
A'dvmus Judacos tracts and continues through the ninth century. In the dia¬ 
logues, the Christi an heroes and their Jewish opponents debate the interpre¬ 
tation of critical passages from the Old Testament. Long strings of citations, 
especially from the Prophets and the Psalms, arc brought forward by the 
Christians as proofs for the basic points of Christian dogma. There is a report 
of such a debate taking place at the imperial court in Constantinople. Several 
sources record that Basil 1 (867-886) instituted a policy of forced baptism of 
the Jews. The Vita Basilii informs us that as a part of this policy. Basil required 
the Jews to participate in a public debate: “ ... for he commanded that they 
bnng forth proofs of their own beliefs and enter into disputations, and either 
demonstrate that their tenets were firm and irrefutable or be persuaded that 
Christ was the capstone of the Law and the Prophets and that the Law was 
but a shadow that is scattered by the sun's rays; accede to the teaching of the 
Lord; a nd be baptized. 1,1 
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Unfortunately there is no detailed record of this confrontation, but it is not 
too difficult to imagine what specific points might have been debated. For this 
we have other ninth-century Christian-Jewish dialogues to guide us, such as 
the Disputation against the Jews, 2 and the abbreviated record of a debate that 
took place at the court of the Jewish Khazars between Constantine, the apostle 
to the Slavs, and a Jewish opponent.' It is also reasonable to consult the earlier 
anti-Jcwish dialogues. After centuries of repetition, both the arguments and 
ihc scriptural passages cited in these works had become nearly standardized. 4 
A Work such as the ninth-century Disputation against the Jews covers much of 
the same ground and cites many of the same biblical passages as anti-Jcwish 
texts produced much earlier. 5 One can imagine that a ninth-century author 
preparing a polemical treatise would have consulted earlier texts of this type. 
We know, for example, that Photius read one of the earliest of these texts, 
Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho /' One of Photius’ younger contempo¬ 
raries, Arethas, commissioned, and wrote extensive marginal notes in, a manu¬ 
script containing older polemical works against Jews, Muslims, and heretics 

The dialogues, as well as the other Adversns Judaeos literature, arc important 
sources for understanding the anti-Jcwish arguments presented in the psalters. 
Like the dialogues, the psalters put forward a defense of the most basic dogmas 
of the Christian faith through a rebuttal of Christianity's oldest opponent, the 
Jews. In both, the arguments revolve around the proper interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Therefore, it is not surprising to find many parallels between the 
psalters and the Ad versus Judaeos literature* not only in the issues discussed, 
but also in the interpretation of specific psalm verses. 

The Divinity of Christ 

One of the main goals of Christian apologists was the defense of their belief 
in the divinity of Christ. This is the first order of business in most of the 
Christian-Jewish dialogues. The Jews often begin by citing Deutcromny < 5 : 4 . 
"Hear O Israel, the Lord God is one Lord/* and then ask the Christians how 
they can call Christ God when the Scriptures plainly say there is only one 
God/ The Christians respond by citing passages from the Old Testament in 
order to prove that Christ is the son of God. Two of the most common arc 
Psalms 109:1 and 2:7. 

Psalm 109:1: "The Lord said to my Lord , sit thou at my right hand." 

This text is quoted in nearly all the Christian- Jewish dialogues as proof of 
the divinity of Christ. For example, in the Trophies oJ'Damascns, when the Jew 
demands, "Prove to me, by the Scriptures, that God has a son. of bis own 
nature, engendered by him before all creatures/’ the Christian responds, "of 
whom is David speaking when he says, ’die Lord said to my Lord, sit thou 
at my right hand* [Psalm 109:1)? He speaks of two persons and two lords. He 
does not speak of a prophet... he speaks of a Lord and a Lord." v The new 
image introduced by the Khludov Psalter artist for Psalm 109:! (fol. 1 14V; fig. 
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54.) pictorializes this argument. Here David stands with his hand raised toward 
the figure of Christ enthroned, while above the right hand of God projects 
from a segment of the heavens. Rays of light flow from God's hand to the 
figure of Christ. The inscription very specifically conveys the significance of 
the image as proof for the divinity of Christ: "David prophesies concerning 
the son of God." 

Psalm 2: u Wherefore did the heathen rage, and the nations imagine vain things 
/;/? The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers gathered themselves together 
against the Lord, and against his Christ (2 }.... He that dwells in the heavens 
shall laugh them ro scorn , , . /j f But 1 have been made king by him on Sion 
his holy mountain /6J, declaring the orditiance of the Lord: the Lord said to me, 
thou art my son, today have ! begotten thee " (yf 

Psalm 2:7 was the other psalm verse most often cued as proof that Christ 
is the son of God. I11 the Trophies of Damascus, for example, the Jewish chal¬ 
lenger says, "Prove to 111c from the Scriptures that God has a son." The 
Christian answers by quoting Psalm 2:7, "The Lord said to me, thou art my son, 
today have f begotten thee In the Khludov Psalter this verse is illustrated 
appropriately by an image of the Nativity (fol. 2v; fig. 55). The Khludov artist 
need not have turned to any Christian-Jewish dialogue for an interpretation 
of Psalm 2:7 as referring to the divinity of Christ. It appears already in Hebrews 
1:5. and was repeated by many of the commentators on the psalms, although 
they do not Specifically mention the Nativity ill their interpretations of this 
verse. 12 There is a liturgical connection, however, since Psalm 2 was one of 
the major psalms for the feast of the Nativity/' I11 any case, the Khludov 
artist's model probably already contained an image of the Nativity for verse 
7. since this illustration appears in the Bristol Psalter (fol. 9v) and most of the 
other marginal psalters. Thus there is nothing surprising or unique about the 
choice of the Nativity to illustrate this verse. 

On tile surface there is also norhing unusual about the scene at the top of 
the page illustrating verse 2. This group of figures, which 011c might identify 
as the assembled kings and rulers of verse 2, is probably also based on a 
composition available in the Khludov Psalter’s model/ 4 What makes this image 
unique is the inscription that the Khludov artist has added above the scene: 
"Isaiah says that woe is to the sinful nation" (Isaiah 1:4)/' Thus the figure at 
the left with his hand raised in speech must be Isaiah. He is addressing a young 
Jew who, upon hearing the damning words, places his hand to his chest in 
seeming disbelief that the prophecy could be directed at him. The similarity 
between the words ovcu and MovSaloi could have been meant as a pun; con¬ 
temporary viewers might have imagined an alternative reading, namely. Isaiah 
says that the Jews are the sinful nation. 1 *' 

The inscription from Isaiah also serves to tie the two images on the page 
together. To understand the connection, however, the reader must recall the 
fuller passage from Isaiah 1:1-4. "Hear O heaven and hearken O earth, for 
the Lord has spoken saying, I have begotten and reared up children, but they 
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have rebelled against me. The ox knows his owner and the ass his master’s 
crib, but Israel does not know me and the people have not regarded me. Woe 
to the sinful nation, a people full of sins, an evil seed, lawless children. You 
have forsaken the Lord and provoked the Holy One of Israel.” By adding the 
inscription from this chapter of Isaiah, the Khludov arcist obviously intended 
to play oft' the image of the young Jew who the Lord says “does not know 
me” against the adoring ox and ass in the Nativity scene. 

The Nativity scene in the Khludov Psalter follows traditional iconography. 
The ox and ass, although not called for by the biblical texts that describe the 
birth of Christ, had become a customary motif ih images of the Nativity from 
the earliest examples. 17 Their presence is explained by the writings of the church 
fathers, who interpreted the crib mentioned in Isaiah as the manger of Christ. 
These writers also emphasized that the passage in Isaiah refers to the failure 
of the Jews to recognize Christ as God. 18 But this contrast between the animals 
who recognize Christ and the Jews who do not is not immediately brought 
to mind by the Nativity scene itself Rather, the ox and ass become part of 
the chorus of figures adoring Christ, as Gregory of Nazianzus says in his 
Homily on the Birth of Christ, which was commouJy read on December 25: 
“Now then 1 pray you, accept his conception and leap before Him. . .and 
worship the manger through which you, being without sense, were fed by 
the word. Know, as Isaiah bids you, your owner, like the ox. and like the ass 
your master's crib. . . With shepherds glorify Him, with angels join in the 
chorus, with archangels sing hymns.The Khludov artist was obviously 
aware of the traditional interpretation of Isaiah's verses on the ox and ass and 
preferred to emphasize the polemical as opposed to the narrative or devotional 
possibilities of the Nativity scene. His interpretation of Psalm 2 therefore 
parallels chat in die polemical literature directed against the Jews. Thus the 
images accompanying Psalm 2 continue the attack begun on the previous page; 
the Jews arc again condemned for not accepting Christ:. And it is through this 
condemnation that the Christian belief in the Incarnation and the divinity of 
Christ is defended. 

The Jews Axe Condemned for the Suffering and Death of Christ 

In other images the condemnation of the Jews is much more virulent. This is 
especially true for those images that deal with the role of the Jews in Christ's 
passion. As one might expect, the Christian polemicists continually castigated 
the Jews for this. They held the Jews responsible for tormenting and ultimately 
killing Christ. From the fourth century on the epithets “Christ-killer" and 
“Chrisi-murdcrcr” were commonly used in reference co the Jews. 3 * The artists 
of the marginal psalters have taken great pains to emphasize this particular 
point. In numerous images they show the Jews rejecting and attacking Christ. 
And in many of these the artists make use of caricature in their representations 
of the Jews, just as they do for the Iconoclasts. 21 for example, in the illustration 
for Psalm 68:22 discussed above (see fig, 42), the artist has made the Jews at 
the foot of the cross look more menacing by exaggerating their facial features. 
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The figure at the right has a receding forehead, combined with an elongated 
jaw and nose. The face of the Jew on the left is a variation on a type that 
appears often in the psalters. He is best seen in the Pantokrator Psalter illus¬ 
tration for Psalm 81:6 discussed below (fig. 56). In all these images the artists 
have taken great care to show the Jews as physically ugly, in order to dem¬ 
onstrate their wickedness. 

Psalm 81:6: '7 have said ye arc gods, and all of you children of the Most High. ’* 

For this verse the Pantokrator artist (fol. 114V; fig. 5<) has added an image 
of the Jews threatening to stone Christ. The artist has taken his inspiration 
from John 10:33-34, a long quotation from which is inscribed below the scene. 
According co the text, when Christ identified himself as the Messiah and the 
Son of God, the Jews picked up scones to cast at him. The wickedness of the 
Jews threatening Christ is conveyed in physical terms. The figure in the right 
foreground is particularly menacing. He has a very broad, wizened face, en¬ 
framed by a ring of bushy white hair and whiskers. The roundness of his face 
is further emphasized in this instance by the fact that he is shown in a frontal 
pose. His brow is furrowed, his mouth is downturned, and his shoulders are 
hunched up so that he appears to have no neck. I11 the Khludov and Pantokrator 
psalters, this caricatured figure appears often in representations of the Jews. 22 

Psalm 55:6: 14 All the day long they have abominated my words.* 4 

For this verse both Khludov (fol. 54V; see fig. 24) and Pantokrator (fol. 
69r) have added an illustration of Christ addressing the Jews who reject his 
words. The Jews are identified by costume and by an inscription. Additional 
inscriptions state that, “the Jews abominated the words of Christ," Both artists 
have distorted the faces of thejews as a way of showing their wickedness in 
rejecting Christ. I11 the Khludov image the man closest to Christ is another 
of the common types used by the psalter artists. He has dark hair, moustache, 
a pointed beard, and a large, hooked nose. He also can be seen in the Pan¬ 
tokrator illustration for Psalm 77:40 (fol. io6v; see fig. 60) and in the Khludov 
illustration for Psalm 1 (fol. 2r; see fig. 1). 2 * I11 creating the image for this 
verse, the artist may have been inspired by the commentary of Hesychius of 
Jerusalem, who is apparently the only psalm cxcgetc to interpret this verse as 
a reference to the sins of thejews against Christ. 24 The verse does not appear 
in the anti-Jewish dialogues. 

Psalm 34:11: “Unjust witnesses arose, and asked me of things I knew not. M 

Soth Khludov (fol. 3iv)and Pantokrator (fol. 39v; fig. 57) have added an im- 
a 8 c of Christ and the two false witnesses before Caiaphas (Matthew 26:60-61). I11 
Khludov they arc identified by an inscription. In the Pantokrator image the wit¬ 
nesses both have very broad faces; that of the man on the right is almost square. 
a nd he has no neck. In several of the anti-Jewish dialogues. Psalm 34:11 is taken as 
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prophetic of die two false witnesses who testified against Christ, while only 
Athanasius among the psalm commentators makes this connection. 25 

Psalm 55: "J 3 y David for a memorial, what the Philistines caught hint in 
Get! 1." 

Two parallel images accompany the title of Psalm 55 in the Khludov (fol. 
54v; see fig. 24) and Pantokrator (fol. 68v; see fig. 25) psalters: the arrest of 
David and the arrest of Christ. While the arrest of David was probably present 
in their models [one finds it in the Stuttgart (fol. 67V) and Bristol (fol. #9r; 
sec fig. 26) psalters], it was the ninth-century artists who decided to add the 
parallel image of the arrest of Christ.In the Pantokrator image the figure on 
the left is identified as Judas, and those on the right as Hebrews. In Khludov 
the inscription is unreadable, but the two men confronting Christ are iden¬ 
tifiable as Jews by their facial types. In both the Khludov and Pantokrator 
images the faces of the Jews have been distorted. 

Psalm 21: m O God my God attend to me. Why hast thou forsaken me />/? 

All that saw me have mocked me; they spoke with their lips while they shook 
the head, saying he hoped in the Lord, let him deliver him [8-9/. Many bullocks 
have compassed me; fat bulls have beset me round / ijj. I : or many dogs have 
compassed me; the assembly o f wicked doers has beset me round [t?].” 

In nearly all the treatises and dialogues written against the Jews, Psalm 21 
is used as evidence of the role of the Jews in the passion of Christ. In his 
Dialogue with Trypho, Justin Martyr spends ten chapters explaining how this 
psalm refers to Christ and his torment and crucifixion by the Jews.^ For this 
psalm the Khludov Psalter contains a series of images that condemn the Jews 
for their part in Christ’s crucifixion. Both Khludov (fol. igr: sec fig. 5) and 
Pantokrator (fol. lor; fig. 58) illustrate verses 2 and 8 with an image of Christ 
on the cross. This same subject is represented m the Stuttgart Psalter (fol. 25V; 
see fig. 8). However, the Khludov and Pantokracor images differ from that 
in Stuttgart in that the men who mock Christ are clearly represented as Jews. 
In Khludov the figures at the foot of the cross, though overpainted, appear 
to be wearing the usual Jewish garment (compare figs. 5 and 24). The two 
gesture aggressively toward the cross. In the Pantokrator image both wear 
the usual Jewish garment. 2K The man on the left raises his hand to his mouth, 
while the one on the right tilts back his head and extends his right hand, palm 
up. The gestures of these figures seem to correspond to the text of the psalm: 
“they said with their lips while they shook their head, he trusted in the Lord, let him 
deliver Itim. They also seem to correspond to Justin Martyr's description of 
the Jews at the cross in his Dialogue with Trypho: 

And by the words which follow, "All that sec me have laughed me to 
scorn; they said with their lips while they shook their head: he trusted 
in the Lord; let him save him. seeing Me desires him," He again predicted 
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what would happen to himself. For they that beheld him on the cross 
wagged their heads, curled their lips in scorn, turned up their noses, and 
sarcastically uttered the words which are recorded in the Memoirs of the 
Apostles: "He called himself the Son of God. let him come down from 
the cross and walk! Let God save Him" (Matthew 27:39-43).**° 

Justin's emphasis on the sarcasm and scorn with which the Jews address Christ 
from die foot of the cross seems to be echoed in the figures in the Pantokrator 
image. 

Thejews are represented again in the Khludov Psalter as the bulls and dogs 
of verses 13 and 17. Although the Khludov image for verse 13 is now missing, 
its original appearance can be gauged by consulting the illustrations in the 
Theodore (fol. 22v) and Barbcrini (fol. 37r) psalters.' 1 There Christ is sur¬ 
rounded by several bulls with human faces; in the Theodore Psalter they are 
identified by the inscription, "the bulls are the Hebrews." For verse 17 Khlu- 
dov’s illustration is preserved (fol. 19V; sec fig. 6) and shows Christ surrounded 
by a group of vicious dog-headed men, their teeth bared, and their red tongues 
hanging out. The man on the right has not only a dog's head but also a 
caricatured human head. All four men threaten Christ with swords or clubs, 
while the one on the right is also taunting him by tapping him on the shoulder. 
The inscription at the right reads: "the Hebrews, the ones called dogs."' 2 

While these images of the suffering and dcarli of Christ castigate thejews. 
they also may serve as a refutation of the Iconoclasts. Other scholars have inter¬ 
preted the images in the marginal psalters of Christ dead on the cross (Khludov, 
fols. 45V and 72V; sec figs. 88, 89) as anti-lconoclastic statements. The Icono¬ 
clasts had argued that images of Christ are wrong from the christological point 
of view because they cither depict his uncircumscribable divine nature along 
with the human, or they separate the human from the divine. The Iconophilc 
Patriarch Niccphorus refuted the Iconoclastic position, arguing that the Icono¬ 
clasts only pretend to honor the cross, but in reality deny the very passion of 
Christ. For how could Christ have suffered or been crucified ifhe had assumed a 
body that could not be circumscribed?* 5 In a similar vein, Grabar and Kartsonis 
have suggested that the large number of images in the psalters concerned with 
the period after Christ’s death - that is, the Entombment, Anastasis, and Res¬ 
urrection-are evidence of a concern on the part of the psalter artists to show the 
reality of Christ’s human suffering and death.** Likewise, showing Christ being 
rejected, tormented, and put to death by such physically menacing human ene¬ 
mies adds to rhe viewer's appreciation ofChrists humanity. Thus the images of 
Chtist’s suffering at the hands of thejews may serve the double purpose of con¬ 
demning thejews and at the same time emphasizing Christ's perfect humanity - 
the basis of his circumscribabil ity. 

The Replacement of the Old Covenant by the New Covenant 

F ro m the very beginning Christians had been called upon to answer the charge 
1 iat they were not adhering to the Law. Their defense, which they stated and 
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elaborated on over and over again, was that the Old Law had been replaced 
by the New. the Old Covenant by the New. Nearly all the Adversus Judatvs 
tracts set forth the Christian belief in the abrogation of the Old Law by the 
New.'* Christian polemicists since the time of Justin Martyr argued that, 
because of their wickedness and lack of gratitude, God had rejected the Jews 
in favor of the Christians. The Jews were no longer the chosen people; the 
Old Covenant had been superseded by the New Covenant, for example, in 
Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa’s book of testimonies against the Jews, a chapter is 
devoted to this subject entitled, "Concerning the unbelief of the Jews and 
concerning the Church of the Gentiles." The passages quoted emphasize God’s 
rejection of Israel, his hatred of their sacrifices, and his promise to set up a 
new nation and law.*' 

Psalm 77 

This theme was developed in the Khludov and Fantokrator Psalters in a series 
of images accompanying Psalm 77 (figs. 59-67). The seventy-two verses of 
this psalm, which is called a psalm of instruction, recall the blessings God 
bestowed on the Jews at the time of Moses, but also lament their lack of 
appreciation for these blessings. As discussed in Chapter 1, the illustrations 
for this psalm in pre-lconoclastic psalters apparently included only the bless¬ 
ings. It was the ninth-century artists who added the illustrations that portray 
the jews’ lack of appreciation and argue that their covenant with God has been 
replaced by a new covenant. 

The key to the proper interpretation of this cycle is provided by the opening 
image illustrating verse 2: “Give heed O my people to my Into; incline your ear to 
the words of my mouth. I will open my mouth in parables. I will utter dark saying 
which have been from the beginning." for this verse the Pamokrator Psalter artist 
has added all image of Christ addressing the Jews accompanied by the inscrip¬ 
tion, “Christ said to the Jews” (fol. 102V; fig. 59). I11 other words, Christ is 
to be seen as addressing these words of verse 2 to the Jews, thereby telling 
them that he is about to reveal to them (and to the reader) the true meaning 
of the rest of the psalm. 37 There follow representations of the crossing of the 
Red Sea (Pantokrator, fol. 103V; see fig. 31; the folio is lacking in Khludov) 
and Moses striking water from the rock with the Israelites drinking (Panto¬ 
krator, fol. I04r; Khludov fol. 76r; fig. 61). 

Christ appears again instructing the Jews on the interpretation of the story 
of the manna that illustrates verses 24 and 25: “and rained upon them manna to 
eat , and gave them the bread of heaven. Man ate angels* bread." I11 the Pantokrator 
Psalter image (fol. 105G see fig. 32) Christ addresses a group identified as 
Jews, and is inscribed “Christ the bread of heaven.” I11 Khludov (fol. 76V; fig. 
62), the men to whom Christ speaks do not wear Jewish costume, although 
the incomplete inscription identifies them as Jews: “[Christ tells] the Jews, I 
am the bread of life.’°* These inscriptions recall Christ’s interpretation of the 
manna as reported in John 6:22-58. The day after lie fed the multitudes, a 
group of Jews came to Christ, and he instructed them that they "must work 


not for this perishable food, but for the food that lasts, die food of eternal 
life” (6:27). Christ says, “I am the bread which came down from heaven (6:41). 

I am the bread of life. Your forefathers ate the manna in the desert and rlicy 
are dead. I am speaking of the bread that comes down from heaven, which a 
man may eat and never die” (6:48-4.9). The Jews then murmur against him 
and he responds, “In truth, in very truth I tell you, unless you cat the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drink his blood, you can have no life in you” (6:53). 
In both the Khludov and Pantokrator images the Jews facing Christ raise their 
hands in speech, suggesting that the moment depicted is that when Christ 
identifies himself as the bread of heaven and the Jews respond by murmuring 
against him. Thus, both images argue that the Old Covenant has been replaced 
by the New, and that the Jews must accept Christ and the sacraments he 
instituted in order to achieve eternal life. And by showing the Jews murmuring 
against Christ, the images also condemn the Jews for their rejection of him 
and the New Covenant. 

The sins of the Jews are again stressed in the image added at verse 40, “How 
often did they provoke him in the wilderness and anger him in a dry land. " I11 both 
Khludov (fol. 77r; fig. 63) and Pantokrator (fol. io6v; fig. *0) an image of the 
Jews murmuring against Moses has been inserted. The Khludov image has 
been heavily overpainted, but one can still sec the characteristic Jewish facial 
types in some of the figures who gesture menacingly at Moses. This aspect is 
even clearer in the Pantokrator image; here the distorted features of the two 
leaders of the group create a striking contrast to the youthful, serene features 
of the haloed Moses. Thus, with these images the Jews are criticized for 
attacking their own prophets. I11 Khludov, following the illustration of the 
plagues God sent to help the Jews, another image of the Jews murmuring 
against Moses accompanies verse 56: “Yet they tempted and provoked God the 
Most High and did not keep his testimonies " (fols. 77v-7$r; figs. 64, 65). The 
inscription provided seems to suggest that the Jews’ maltreatment of their own 
prophets was chronic: "Once again murmuring against Moses. 

The last fifteen verses of the psalm describe how the Jews sinned against 
God, causing him to abandon them. The Khludov artist has provided a scries 
of illustrations for these verses (fols. 78v-79r; figs. 66, 67). For verse 58, “ 77 u j y 
provoked him with their high places, moved him to jealousy with their graven images, 9 ' 
four men are depicted kneeling at the foot of a mountain praying to a winged 
demon. Below is an illustration for verses 62 and 64: f4 And he gave his people 
to the sword , and disavowed his inheritance. Their priests fell by (he sword; atid their 
widows shall not be wept for. n In the Khludov Psalter the Israelites are shown 
being massacred by a group of cavalrymen. There follows an illustration: for 
verse 61, “ , .. and he gave their strengih into captivity ,which shows the Israelites 
bound with ropes and led away by two mounted warriors. 

The culmination of the Psalm 77 cycle in both Khludov (fol. 78v; fig. 66) 
and pantokrator (fol. iogr) is the appearance of Christ before his tomb illus¬ 
trating verse 65, “So the Lord awakened as one out of sleep , and as a mighty man 
who has been heated with wine." The Khludov artist has tied the image more 
explicitly to the text of the psalm by adding the figure of David, facing Christ, 
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with his right hand raised in a gesture of speech, and the inscription, “David 
prophesies concerning the Anastasis of Christ/’ 11 These images convey the 
idea that the resurrection of Christ brings about the replacement of the Old 
Covenant by the New, as already foretold by David the prophet. 

The Khludov artist further emphasizes the coming of the New Covenant 
by having David gesture with his left hand toward the lacing page with the 
illustrations for verses 67-70/“ “He rejected the tabernacle of Joseph, 0 jtd chose ttot 
the tribe of Ephraim; but chose the tribe of Judah and the Mount Sion which he loved. 
And he built his sanctuary high as the heavens; he founded it f orever on the earth . lie 
chose David also his servant, and took him up from the flocks of sheep." For verse 
68 the Khludov artist has added an image of a church set on a high mountain 
and inscribed I loly Sion (fol. 79r; fig. 67). In what appears to be its courtyard 
is set a bust-length portrait of the Virgin and Child. At the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, illustrating verse 70, is an image of David among his flocks being anointed 
by Samuel. The scene is inscribed. “David anointed by Samuel." 4 *' Thus the 
psalm is interpreted as a promise by God of a new covenant through Christ, 
who will come from Sion and be descended from David. Sion had long been 
seen as a symbol of the New Covenant; it is interpreted this way already in 
the New Testament (Hebrews 12:22; 1 Peter 2), and continued to be so in the 
Adversus Judacos literature. 14 Sion is the place from which Christ will come, 
as stated in the interpretation of Isaiah 59:20-21 in Romans 11:26, “The De¬ 
liverer will come from Sion, he will banish ungodliness from Jacob.” 45 

The representation of Mount Sion topped by a Christian church probably 
also refers to the physical replacement of the Old Covenant by the New 
Covenant in the earthly Jerusalem. There the church known as I loly Sion was 
built on a part of the upper city wrongly identified by the Christians as Sion, 
the old stronghold of David. 4 * The real church on Sion, known as the mother 
of all churches, thus served as a symbol of the Christian appropriation of the 
land that once belong to the Jews. This same theme is stressed in a number 
of anci-Jewish dialogues. The authors of the sixth-century Dialogue of Gregeutius 
and Herban, the seventh/eigluh-ccimiry Dialogue of the Jews Pa pi sc us and Philo 
with a certain Monk, and the ninth-century Disputation against the Jews all argue 
that the Jews’ sacred places have been taken away from them and given to the 
Christians. Places like Sion, Bethlehem. the Mount of Olives, and the Jordan, 
once the patrimony of the Jews, are now the sites of Christian churches. 17 
Thus the cycle of images illustrating Psalm 77 has been reworked by the ninth- 
century artists - especially the illustrator of the Khludov Psalter - into an 
argument for the replacement of the Old Covenant by the New Covenant, 
on both a symbolic and an historical level. 

Defense of the Christian Sacraments 

The argument that the Old Covenant has been replaced by the New Covenant 
was also used by the Christians to defend the validity of their sacraments. 
They answered the charge that they were not adhering to the Law by arguing 
that the old Jewish rituals and sacrifices were no longer necessary and had been 


replaced by the Christian sacraments. 4M This theme is developed in the image 
of Christ explaining the meaning of the manna (Psalm 77:24-25), which was 
just discussed above. Two other images in the psalters also appear to be devoted 
to this theme. 

Psalm 49:13-15: "Will I eat the flesh of bulls; or drink the blood of goats? 
Offer to God the sacrifice of praise ; and pay thy vows to the Most High. And 
then call on me in the day of affliction and I will deliver thee and thou slralt 
glorify me ." 

In the Khludov Psalter (fol. 49V; fig. 68) the Hospitality of Abraham was 
chosen to illustrate these verses. Only the lower section of the composition is 
preserved, showing Abraham carrying a bowl of food, followed by his wife, 
Sarah. At Abraham’s feet rests a rather large calf. The missing upper portion 
can be reconstructed on the basis of the images in the Theodore (fol. 62v; fig. 
69) and Barberini (fol. 8iv) psalters. There Abraham offers the bowl to the 
three visitors as reported in the story of the Hospitality of Abraham in Genesis 
18:1-8. I11 the eleventh-century manuscripts the three visitors are represented 
as angels who sit around a table. The angel on the left looks toward Abraham 
while gesturing toward the central angel. This angel, with a cross-nimbus, 
holds a scroll in his left hand and blesses with his right. On the right, a third 
angel is seated facing the center and raising his hand in speech. The three arc 
inscribed ayhtx Tpta<>. The eleventh-century manuscripts also include .1 calf 
lying in front of the table, and the Theodore Psalter has in addition three large 
trees - the oaks of Mamre. The image of the Hospitality of Abraham was 
apparently added by the Khludov artist. It docs not exist in the Pantokrator 
Psalter and Paris gr. 20 is missing this psalm. The Utrecht (fol. 29V) and 
Stuttgart (fol. 62v) psalters both include here a group of bulls and goats as 
well as other animals mentioned in the preceding verses. 

The story of the Hospitality of Abraham has been given several interpre¬ 
tations in Christian exegesis and in Christian art. 4 *' The three men who appeared 
to Abraham were seen as a prefiguration of the Trinity, an interpretation that 
is commonly seen in Byzantine representations of the scene.*' Such an inter¬ 
pretation is made explicit in the Theodore and Barberini images by the in¬ 
scription. The offering of the food to the three visitors was also seen as a 
prefiguration of the Eucharist: the calf is a type of Christ, and the bread is 
associated with the bread of the Eucharist. 51 The Eucharistic interpretation of 
the story is emphasized in the psalters by the gesture of the central angel, who 
seems to be blessing the food before him, as well as his position standing 
behind the table as if it were an altar. 

A crucial aspect of the story of the Hospitality of Abraham is the idea that 
it was Christ himself who appeared to Abraham. Eusebius develops this idea 
1,1 his Denwnstratio Evangelic*, a treatise written to answer the accusations of 
the Jews that the Christians accepted Judaism in order to claim the blessings 
promised to the chosen people without accepting the obligation of the Law. 
There Eusebius discusses an image that existed at the site of Mature: 
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. .. For they who were entertained by Abraham, as represented in the 
picture, sit one on each side, and he in the midst surpasses them in honour. 
This would be our Lord and Saviour, Whom though men knew Him 
not they worshipped, confirming the Holy Scriptures. He then thus in 
person from that time sowed the seeds of holiness among men, putting 
on a human form and shape, and revealed to the godly ancestor Abraham 
Who He was, und shewed him the mind of His Father. 5,2 

Clearly it is the fact that Christ revealed his divinity to Abraham that is given 
greatest weight by Eusebius. The passage as here cited would have been well 
known in the ninth century; it is one of the texts quoted by John of Damascus 
in his Three Orations against the Calumniators of the Holy Icons.*' This interpre¬ 
tation of the story is pictorializcd in Theodore and Barberini by the use of a 
cross-nimbus (or the central angel. Thus, the central figure presiding behind 
the altarlikc table is meant to stand for Christ. 

The psalm verses in question were used in a number of Aduersits Jttdaeos 
tracts as a testimony supporting the Christian argument that the ancient sac¬ 
rifices were no longer effective. For example. Psalm 49:13-15 is cited in Cy¬ 
prian's Testimonies against the Jews, Book t. chapter 16, “That the Ancient 
Sacrifice should be made Void and a New One should be Celebrated/* 51 as 
well as in Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa's list of testimonies for chapter 12, “On 
Sacrifices/’ in which a number of citations dismissing the efficacy of blood 
sacrifices arc listed.* 

Thus, if one can presume that the images in Theodore and Barberini ac¬ 
curately reflect the original image in KhJudov, especially with respect 10 the 
position of the angels and the use of the cross-nimbus, then one can suggest 
the following interpretation: As the psalm says, the old sacrifices arc no longer 
acceptable. A new kind of sacrifice is required, that is, the Eucharist. This 
new sacrifice is not simply prefigured in the Old Testament story of Abraham, 
but in fact Christ himself appeared to Abraham and revealed this new sacrifice 
to him. In Theodore and Barberini the cross-nimbcd figure is larger than the 
other two and stands frontally behind the altarlike cable, while the other two 
arc placed at the sides. In this way the psalter images differ from earlier 
representations of this scene, such as those in San Vitale and Santa Maria 
Mnggiorc, where all three visitors sit behind the table and are nearly identical 
to one another, and the central angel does not have a cross-nimbus. 50 For this 
reason, even though the Theodore and Barberini images are labeled as the 
Trinity (there is no way of knowing whether the Khludov image originally 
contained an inscription referring to the Trinity), the image itself docs not 
seem to emphasize this aspect. The two flanking angels serve more as assistants 
to the central figure. The angel on the left seems to be revealing the scene to 
Abraham, while the angel on the right appears to be instructing Abraham 
regarding the meaning of the event taking place. 57 

The idea of having Christ himself participate in the scene is an important 
aspect of this image in the marginal psalters. It was not sufficient for the 
Christians to sfiow that Christ and Christianity had been prophesied in the 


Old Testament. They also tried to show that Christianity could be traced back 
prior to the establishment of the Jewish Law. The argument was that the 
institution of Jewish Law and ritual is a later stage in the process of divine 
revelation and was applicable only to the Jews. Before the Law there already 
existed, in its earliest stage, the fundamental basis of divine revelation, mon¬ 
otheism, and the moral law — precisely the basis of Christianity. Abraham, 
for the Christians, was an example of someone who lived before the Law and 
whose covenant with God was based on faith, not adherence to the Law. He 
was thus an ancestor of the Christians, not the Jews. As M. Simon explains, 
"Between the initial faith of Abraham and the faith of Christ, the final stage 
of religious evolution, the written law represents only a moment. Likewise 
between the Christianity of Paul and the ‘Christianity’ of Abraham the de¬ 
velopment of historic Judaism, born from Moses, represents only a long pa¬ 
renthesis T SH 

But the Christians also argued that their rituals and priesthood could be 
traced back to the period before the Law, and that they existed as an alternative 
to the Lcvitical priesthood. The idea that the Christian priesthood was anterior 
to the Lcvitical priesthood was developed almost exclusively through the ex¬ 
ample of Melchiscdek, whose image in the psalters will be discussed next. 
However, one wonders if there is not in the Psalm 49 image also some attempt 
to show the preexistence of the Christian ritual of the Eucharistic sacrifice. If 
this is true, then we have here a very original contribution by the Khludov 
illustrator. Only Khludov and the two eleventh-century manuscripts that are 
related closely to it, Theodore and Barberini, contain this image. w 

Psalm 109:4: “ 77 rc Lord has sworn and will not change, thou art a priest forever 

according to the order of Melehisedeli.’* 

All three of the ninth-century manuscripts provide an illustration for this 
verse (figs. 70, 71). And all include the figure of Melchiscdek, the starting 
point for any interpretation. Early Christian writers had a lot to say about 
Melchiscdek.* 0 Their elaborate interpretations of his significance begiu with 
this verse of Psalm 109 and the brief episode involving Melchiscdek reported 
in Genesis 14:18-20. Melchiscdek and Abraham met when Abraham was re¬ 
turning from battle: “Melchiscdek, king of Salem, brought forth loaves and 
wine and he was the priest of the most high God. And he blessed Abraham 
and said blessed be Abraham of the most high God who made heaven and 
earth, and blessed be the most high God who delivered thine enemies into thy 
power. And Abraham gave him a tithe of all/* 

These two passages from Genesis 14 and Psalm 109 underwent extensive 
interpretation by the Christian writers, beginning with the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews. in which the author is discussing the priesthood of Christ. “He [Mel- 
chisedek] is king of Sahem, that is, ‘king of peace/ He has no father, no mother, 
no lincag c ; hj s years have no beginning, his life no end. He is like the Son of 
£>od: he remains a priest for all time** (Hob. 7:2-3). The author is referring 
erc ro Psalm 109:4, which he had argued in the previous chapter should be 
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interpreted as referring to Christ, He continues: “Now if perfection had been 
attainable through the Lcvitical priesthood . . . what further need would there 
have been to speak [i.e., in Psalm 109) of another priest arising, according to 
the order of Melchisedek, not according to the order of Aaron? For a change 
of priesthood must mean a change of law'" (Heb. 7:11-13). “For here »s the 
testimony: 'Thou art a priest forever, according to the order of Melchisedek.' 
The earlier rules arc canceled as impotent and useless, since the Law brought 
nothing to perfection; and a better hope is introduced, through which we draw 
near to Cod” (Hcb. 7:17—19). 

The argument presented in Hebrews is continued by the later Christian 
apologists. For example, John Chrysostom, in a long commentary on tins 
section of Hebrews in his Discourses against the Jews, clarifies the meaning of 
the text: 

What is it that Paul meant? He meant this. If the Jewish religion was 
perfect, if the Law was not a foreshadowing of future blessings but had 
been efficacious in every respect, if it was not going to yield to another 
Law, if the old priesthood was not going to disappear and make way 
for another priesthood, why did the prophet say: “You area priest forever 
according to the order of Melchisedek? 1 ’ He should have said: “According 
to the order of Aaron.” This is why Paul said: “If then perfection was 
by the Levitical priesthood, what further need was there that another 
priest should rise, according to the order of Melchisedek, and said nor 
to be according to the order of Aaron?” This surely made it clear that 
the priesthood was ended and that another much better and more sublime 
priesthood had been brought in to replace it.* 1 

Thus, according to these writers, the Levitical priesthood was not sufficient, 
and it was foretold in the Scriptures that this priesthood would be superseded 
by another priesthood - according to the order of Melchisedek, that is, not 
based on the Law but on eternal life. Christ is the personification of this new 
priesthood. 

The Christian apologists were also careful to point out that, not only was 
the priesthood of Melchisedek superior to the Levitical priesthood, but also it 
existed prior to the Levitical priesthood. According to these apologists, the 
model of the Christian priesthood could be traced back to the time before the 
Law, thereby reinforcing the Christian argument discussed above that the 
Mosaic law and the Levitical priesthood were a later elaboration, applicable 
only for the Jews and good, even for them, only for a specific period, that is, 
until the coming of Christ/ 1 ' 2 Finally, the Christian commentators made an 
even more specific connection between the priesthood of Melchisedek and the 
priesthood introduced by Christ. As is well known, they saw in Melchisedek*s 
offering of bread and wine to Abraham a type of the Eucharist.** 

It is with this context in mind that one should examine the images that the 
ninth-century illustrators added to their manuscripts for Psalm 109:4. This 
important psalm verse has no accompanying illustration in the Utrecht, Stutt¬ 
gart. or Bristol psalters, thus reinforcing the idea that the images in Khludov. 


Pantokrator. and Paris gr. 20 were inventions of the ninth-century artists. 
While all three ninth-century Byzantine psalters contain an image for this verse, 
they all differ to some extent from one another. 

In the Khludov Psalter (tol. 1 ijr; see fig. 70) the central part of the image 
consists of the Communion of the Apostles. Christ stands behind an altar 
under a ciborium holding a loaf of bread in his left hand and distributing bread 
to Peter, the first of a group of six Apostles on his right. On Christ’s left is 
another group of six Apostles, the first of whom holds a large chalice to bis 
lips and drinks. Flanking the scene are the two Old Testament figures, David 
and Melchisedek. David stands at the left prophesying, as the inscriptions says: 
“David prophesies that you are a piiest forever according to the order of 
Melchisedek. ” r "‘ Melchisedek himself stands at the right, dressed in the gar¬ 
ments of an Old Testament priest and carrying a pitcher and bowl - a reference 
of his offering of bread and wine. 

In Paris gr, 20 (fol. ajr) the same subject is represented, but in a slightly 
different form. Here part of the central portion is missing, but originally must 
have contained an image of Christ under a ciborium (indicated by the shape 
of the missing parchment) distributing Communion to the Apostles, who in 
this case are all grouped on his right. Flanking the scene again are David, this 
time on the right, and Melchisedek on the left, the latter wearing the garments 
of an Old Testament priest and carrying a pitcher and bowl. The only in¬ 
scriptions that remain arc those identifying David and Melchisedek. The bot¬ 
tom margin has been trimmed, so that there could have been a long inscription 
beneath the scene such as in Khludov. 

The illustration in the Pantokrator Psalter (St. Petersburg 265, fol, 4V; see 
fig. 71) differs from the previous two in that rather than the Communion of 
the Apostles, the Pantokrator artist has represented a circular icon of Christ 
Hanked by David on the left and Melchisedek on the right. Melchisedek. is 
dressed in the robes of an Old Testament priest and carries a pitcher and bowl. 
The inscription here is more extensive than that in Khludov. Under the image 
of Christ is the quotation of the psalm, “Thou art a priest forever according 
to the order of Melchisedek.” To the right of Melchisedek is another inscrip¬ 
tion, taken 111 part from Hebrews 7: u: “Not according to the order of Aaron, 
but according to the order of Melchisedek.” 

In all these images for Psalm 109:4. David again acts as the prophet who 
testifies to the true meaning of his words, which is that they apply to Christ, 
and that the replacement of the Old Testament priesthood by the new pri¬ 
esthood was foretold in the scriptures. Melchisedek’s role in the image is best 
explained by citing John Chrysostom’s homily Ott Melchisedek: 

What is the significance of that which the father says to Christ: "you arc 
a priest forever according to the order of Melchisedek?” We answer that 
Melchisedek was just a man, truly the image of Christ. Moved by the 
prophetic spirit, understanding the sacrifice which would be offered for 
*he nations; he honored Cod with bread and wine, in imitation of Christ 
who would come.* 5 
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Tims Mclchiscdek is hero not only to net as the prototype for Christ, but to 
testify that he understood the significance of his offering of bread and wine 
and his role as forerunner of the Christian priesthood. 

The images of Christ distributing bread and wine in the Khludov and Paris 
gr. 20 psalters show the specific ritual of this new priesthood as instituted by 
Christ at the Last Supper and as foreshadowed in the actions of Melchiscdck. 
And the continuity between the priesthood of Melchiscdck, the priesthood of 
Christ, and the contemporary Christian priesthood is particularly emphasized 
by the liturgical character of the Khludov and Paris gr. 20 images. Since the 
early Christian period the institution of the Eucharist had been represented by 
an image of the distribution of bread and wine to the Apostles cast in the mode 
of the contemporary Communion rite. 4 * In the Khludov and Paris gr. 20 
psalters the reference to contemporary liturgical practice is most evident in 
the position of the hands of the Apostles. In both images the Apostles about 
to receive the bread from Christ hold their hands in the charactistic manner 
for receiving Communion: the right hand rests in the left, crossing it at right 
angles. I11 the Khludov Psalter all the Apostles on Christ’s right whose hands 
are visible hold them in this position. This hand position was meant to ensure 
that no particles of the Eucharist could fall to the ground, and it also, according 
to various writers, symbolized the cross. The practice is attested already in 
the Apostolic Constitutions, and its continuity into our period is testified by 
John of Damascus in his On the Orthodox Faith , in the paragraph just preceding 
the interpretation of Melchiscdck cited above: “Let us approach it (the sac¬ 
rament) with burning desire, and with our hands folded in the form of a cross, 
let us receive the body of the crucified.’ 1 * 7 

In the Khludov Psalter the action taking place on Christ’s left also follows 
the Communion rite. After drinking from the chalice it was suggested that, 
if communicants should have any drops of wine left on their lips, they should 
touch their hand to their lips and then to their forehead and eyes in order to 
bless themselves with this remaining liquid/* In Khludov several of the Apos¬ 
tles behind the one drinking from the chalice touch their hands to their lips.** 
Thus in Paris gr. 20, and especially in Khludov, contemporary liturgical prac¬ 
tice is emphasized in order to show that the present Christian priesthood traces 
its origins to Christ and even further to the prc-Mosaic model of Melchisedck, 
The Christian priesthood at the same time replaced and superseded the Levitical 
priesthood. 

The message that the old priesthood and sacrifice have been replaced by 
the Christian priesthood and sacrament is also present in the Pantokrator Psalter 
image. It is conveyed by the inscription, which includes a quote from Hebrews: 
“You are a priest forever according to the order of Melchisedck (Psalm 109:4]* 
not according to the order of Aaron (Hcb. 7; 11 but according to the order 
of Melchiscdck.*’ Through this citation the reader is referred to the fuller 
argument put forth in chapter 7 of Hebrews. Melchisedck with his offering 
of bread and wine acts as a type of the priesthood of Christ, and at the same 
time professes liis understanding of this role. 

The important new clement in the Pantokrator image is the inclusion of a 


circular icon of Christ instead of the Communion of the Apostles. The in¬ 
scriptions accompanying the image Jo not offer much help in understanding 
t) ic reasoning behind this fairly radical transformation. However, a passage 
from John Chrysostom’s Homily on Hebrews, as paraphrased by John of 
Damascus in his treatise on the images, can be of some assistance: 

How can what comes first be the image of what is to follow, as Mcl- 
chiscdck is of Christ? Melchisedck is used as an image in the Scriptures 
in the same way as a silhouette is an outline for a portrait. Because of 
this, die law is called a shadow, and grace and truth arc what is (ore- 
shadowed. Consequently, the law personified by Melchisedck is a sil¬ 
houette of Him whose portrait, when it appears, is grace and truth 
inscribed in the body. So the Old Testament is a silhouette of things to 
come in a future age, while the New Testament is the portrait of those 
things. 70 

Although John Chrysostom was not addressing himself specifically to the 
defense of Christian images, his text is being used for this purpose by John 
of Damascus, who is arguing that the image of Christ is honored, not as God, 
but as the image of God incarnate. Thus, the passage can be interpreted to 
mean that Christ’s portrait or image is possible because of the Incarnation. 
What was previously in shadow or silhouette is now made concrete and real. 

I11 choosing this image the Pantokrator artist must also have had in mind 
some sort of commentary on the Eucharistic doctrine of the Iconoclasts. They 
had argued that the Eucharist is the only true image of Christ; the bread is an 
image (eikon) of his body, it depicts his flesh, and it is a type (typos) of his 
body. 71 The Iconophiles strongly disagreed with this formulation. They 
pointed out that when Christ instituted the Eucharist lie did not say, “Take, 
cat, the image of my body.” Likewise, neither the evangelists nor the church 
fathers ever referred to the Eucharist as Christ’s image; the bread and wine of 
the Eucharist are the true body and blood of Christ. 72 [11 the ninth century 
Nicephorus added to the Iconophilc argument. He pointed out an inconsistency 
in the Eucharistic doctrine of Constantine V and the Iconoclasts: Since the 
Eucharist, a corporeal, palpable image “enclosed by lips and teeth,” can be 
circumscribed, then Constantine’s contention that the body of Christ is un- 
circumscribable must be invalid. 73 If Christ's flesh can be circumscribed in the 
bread, it can be circumscribed in an image. Such arguments may have inspired 
the artist of the Pantokrator Psal ter to place an icon of Christ - the image of 
Christ’s body - in the center of his composition in place of the institution of 
fhe Eucharist. The Eucharist celebrates Christ’s flesh, his Incarnation, the 
reality of which demands that it be circumscribable in an image. 

This image shows once again how arguments originally developed as a rebuttal 
°f the Jews could be made to serve an Iconophilc purpose. But l have also 
tned to show in this chapter that the polemic against the Jews in the marginal 
psalters encompasses issues other than the defense of images, including the 
most basic Christian beliefs about the divinity of Christ and his establishment 
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of a new religion replacing Judaism. How are we to interpret the presence of 
such an extensive anti-Jewish polemic in the psalters? On one level it is not 
surprising to find the Christians arguing so vehemently against the Jews. From 
the very beginning Christianity had been accustomed to defending itself against 
supposed attacks by the Jews and to defining itself by means of the refutation 
of Judaism. But it is still important to ask what particular historical factors 
may have made the condemnation of the Jews seem more necessary in the 
ninth century. After all. Christian exegetes had long been interpreting the 
psalter typologically, and Christian polemicists using its verses to defend Chris¬ 
tianity against the jews. But it was not until the ninth century that Byzantine 
artists developed this theme in their psalter illustration. 

Animosity toward the Jews in the ninth century is not limited to the psalters. 
Besides the ninth-century anti-Jewish tracts already mentioned, there were 
others written by Patriarch Nicephorus and Basil of Neopatrae. 74 There is also 
unusually strong anti-Jewish sentiment expressed by Photius in several of his 
homilies. 75 But the most dramatic indication of anti-Jewish feeling is the pre¬ 
viously mentioned policy of forced baptism implemented by Emperor Basil 
I (867-886)/ 6 It will be helpful for understanding the program of the marginal 
psalters to discuss the possible motivations for this animosity. 

One can’t imagine that the Jews posed any real military threat for the 
Byzantines. It is true that the strategically important Khazar kingdom north 
of the Crimea had been converted to Judaism some time around the end of 
the eighth century* However, this “conversion” probably extended only as 
far as the Khazar king (khaqan), his court, and members of the ruling class. 
And, in fact* all of the dominant faiths - Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and 
paganism - were represented in the Khazar kingdom. Nevertheless, there is 
some evidence that Khazaria may have served as a haven fur persecuted Jews 
fleeing from Byzantine territory. 77 Efforts were made by the Byzantines to 
convert the Khazars to Christianity, but these were never very successful. 

It is also true that the Jews may have been seen as a threat because of their 
potential for cooperation with Byzantium's enemy in the East, the Muslims. 
The Jews were accused of having assisted the Persians during the invasion of 
Jerusalem in 614. In 632 Meraclius ordered the conversion to Christianity of 
all the Jews in the empire. It has been suggested that Fleraclius may have been 
prompted by fears that the Jews were likely to cooperate with Byzantium's 
new enemy* the Muslims, as they had been suspected of doing with the 
Persians. 7 * Such an attitude may have been A factor in Leo Ill’s edict ordering 
all Jews in the empire to be baptized, as well as in Basil l’s policy of forced 
baptism. 79 

Probably more significant was the perception of the Jews as a source of 
inspiration for the enemies of Orthodox Christianity. I have already discussed 
the fact that many of the arguments of the Iconoclasts were seen as having 
been inspired by the Jews. The same is true for Byzantium's other enemies, 
the Muslims and the Paulicians. Byzantium's relationship with the Muslims 
will be explored in Chapter 5. Suffice it to say here that the Byzantines accused 
the Muslims of believing like Jews, and even labeled them as the “new Jews. 


The Paulicians, a heretical Christian sect active on Byzantium's eastern border, 
were also seen as having been inspired by the Jews. The Paulicians flourished 
under the Iconoclastic emperors, but were severely persecuted by the lcono- 
philc rulers Michael I (811-813), Theodora (regent for Michael III 842-856), 
and Basil I (867-886). rtl The categorization of Muslims and Paulicians (as well 
as Iconoclasts) as Jewish-inspired was probably due in part to the fact that 
both these groups rejected many of the same Christian beliefs as did the Jews, 
including the belief in the validity of religious images. Thus it is possible that 
the Jews were important because of the strength of their arguments against 
Christianity. Although the Jews themselves were not in a position to threaten 
the empire directly, in the eyes of the Byzantines they provided important 
ammunition for other groups, such as the Iconoclasts, the Muslims, and the 
Paulicians. who were. When it came to defending Christianity against these 
enemies. Orthodox Byzantines could draw on a long tradition of Adversus 
Judaeos literature in which answers to some of the attacks against their beliefs 
had already been worked out. 

The need to engage in a defense of Orthodox Christianity must have seemed 
more critical because of the fact of Iconoclasm. For over a hundred years 
Byzantine Christianity had been undergoing an identity crisis of sorts. Ele¬ 
ments within the church seemed to have sided with, and played into the hands 
of, the church's enemies, namely the Muslims and the Jews. After Iconoclasm 
was defeated, the church needed to state clearly its basic beliefs, in part through 
the detailed condemnation of its enemies. It did this in such documents as the 
Syiiorfifcort oj Orthodoxy, the liturgical office probably written by Patriarch 
Methodius, which commemorates the defeat of Iconoclasm and the restoration 
of religious images/’ And it did this in a number of abjuration formulae 
designed to be administered to any Jewish. Muslim, or Paulician converts/ 3 
In the psalters the defense of Orthodox Christianity is argued primarily through 
the rebuttal of the Jews. But one can also sec these images as attempts to 
defend Orthodoxy against more powerful enemies who seemed to be repeating 
the arguments of the Jews. One of these enemies, the Muslims, was more of 
a threat than the others and deserves further investigation. But before consid¬ 
ering this problem, it is necessary to discuss another method the psalter artists 
used to argue the case for Orthodox Christianity. 
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Chapter Four 


The Testimony of the Prophets 


The Prophets and the Life of Christ 

I n a number of the images discussed in the preceding chapters. Old Tes¬ 
tament figures play a prominent role. In the Khludov image for Psalm 109:1 
(see fig. 54). David stands next to the enthroned Christ and testifies that the 
words of his psalm are prophetic of the coming of Christ, the son of God. 
David prophesies concerning the resurrection of Christ and the coming of the 
New Covenant in Khludov’s image for Psalm 77:65 (see fig. 66). In the il¬ 
lustrations for Psalm 109:4 (see figs. 70, 71) both David and Melchisedek testify 
concerning the new priesthood instituted by Christ. In the Pantokrator image 
for Psalm 113 (sec fig. 44), David argues with John the Grammarian over the 
correct interpretation of the words of the psalm. And in the Khludov image 
accompanying Psalm 2 {sec fig. 55), Isaiah admonishes the Jews, not only for 
not recognizing Christ, but also for failing to understand the words of David, 
their own prophet. 

Such images of the prophets, primarily David, arc pervasive in the psalters. 
As I have shown in Chapter 1, the ninth-century marginal psalters differ from 
the Carolingtan and the related Byzantine psalters in the role played by David 
the prophet and author of the psalms. The other psalters repeatedly show the 
psalmist addressing the Lord, thereby expressing the prayerful content of the 
psalms. There are some images of this type in the ninth-century manuscripts, 
and sometimes rhe psalmist is inscribed, 4 *David praying. 11 But most of the 
images of David in the ninth-century marginal psalters portray him as a 
prophet. Me, as well as the other prophets represented, testify to the incar¬ 
nation, the divinity of Christ, and the reality of his life, death, and resurrection. 

It can be argued that these prophets play the role of advocates for the 
Christian interpretation of the psalms, rebutting those who would deny that 
Christ and the events of his life were foretold in the psalms. This point of 
view, or method of argument, is paralleled in the Ad versus Jttdaeos literature, 
in which the Jews are constantly condemned for not accepting Christ when 


he is clearly foretold by all the prophets. For example, in the Disputation of 
Sergius the Stylite against a Jew, the Christian says to his Jewish opponent: “First 
you asked 111c about the Messiah, and I invoked the prophets and they came 
and bore witness, but you did not accept it. 1 * 1 As we have seen, the Jews are 
also accused of not understanding the meaning of their own scriptures. Just 
as they rejected and sometimes killed their prophets during their lifetimes, so 
today they still reject the true meaning of their prophecies. 7 Even the Jews' 
ultimate refusal to understand or accept these prophecies was foretold by the 
prophets. In fact the text from Isaiah 1:2-4 inscribed next to the Psalm 2 
illustration was often cited in the Ad versus Judaeos literature in support of this 
contention. 

The Christians further argued that the Old Testament prophets, on the 
contrary, did understand the true meaning of their own words. As John Chry¬ 
sostom states, “When they say that Moses and the prophets knew not Christ 
and said nothing about his coming, what greater outrage could they do to 
those holy men than to accuse them of failing to recognize their Master, or 
to say that those saintly prophets are partners in their impiety? 1 ’ 4 This belief 
is expressed quite vividly in a story recounted in the sixth-century debate 
between a Bishop Gregcntius and the Jew Hcrban. Herban confides to his 
associates that lie is worried about his upcoming debate with chc Christian 
bishop because of a vision he had: 

In the night I Saw a vision of Moses the Prophet, and the crucified Jesus 
. . . and Moses was adoring Jesus and lifting his hands to Him as to the 
Lord God, and doing Him reverence. And 1, as a spectator, suddenly 
said frankly and openly, “My lord Moses, is this good what you are 
doing? 11 And lie turned on me with great severity and said, * l J 3 c silent 
you impudent fellow, for this is no mistake. I do not belong to your 
party, but I know my maker aaid God. What have you got to do with 
this just archbishop whom you are rashly troubling? Wair until the mor¬ 
row and you will be overcome and will also worship Whom I worship." 5 

hi Mcrban’s dream, as imagined by the Christian author, Moses plays n role 
that seems to parallel that played by Isaiah in Khludov‘s illustration for Psalm 
2. He testifies to his acceptance of Christ while lie condemns the Jews for 
failing to do so. The numerous images in the psalters of David and other 
prophets can be seen as functioning in a similar way. 

Psalm 58:6: “And thou . Lord God of Hosts, the God of Israel* draw nigfi to 
visit ail the heathen; pity not any that work iniquity,* 1 

For this verse the Khludov artist has provided an image of David in pros- 
kynesis on a hill, praying toward the heavens, represented as a blue disk (fol. 
57r). A ray of light shines from the disk onto David, and just above flic disk 
a tln y figure of Christ, his drapery fluttering behind him, rapidly approaches 
Davjd. Other psalters that illustrate this verse emphasize David’s flight from 
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his enemies and/or his prayer to God. 6 The psalm commentators, on the other 
hand, stress the need for the conversion of pagans and jews. 7 In Khludov, the 
image itself seems to depict David in prayer, but the inscription shifts the 
focus to his prophecy: “He prophesies concerning the coming of the Lord.”* 

Psalm 131:11: tt4 The Lord swore in truth to David, and he will not annul it , 
saying of the fruit of thy body will I set a kin# upon thy rhrone. " 

Unfortunately, only part of the image added by the Khludov artist for this 
verse is preserved. At the bottom of folio t]2r David stands facing to the right 
with his hand raised. The partially preserved inscription reads, “David proph¬ 
esies. ...” The whole right margin of the folio has been cut away, but based 
on comparison with the corresponding illustrations in Theodore (fol. 172V) 
and Barherini (fol, 223V), as well as the reference mark in Khludov over the 
word “throne/* it is probable that David originally addressed an image of 
Christ enthroned. Several diagonal lines emanate from David's gesturing hand, 
and perhaps originally reached to Christ’s throne, thereby emphasizing the 
connection between David and the “fruit of thy body.” In some of rhe psalm 
commentaries as well as in the Ad versus Jutfacos literature, this verse is taken 
as a reference to the coming of Christ. y Thus in this and the foregoing illus¬ 
tration, David the prophet and author of the psalm shows his understanding 
of his own words as foretelling the coming of Christ. 

't here are a number of images in the psalters in which the important events 
of Christ’s life are represented alongside the psalm verses that can be under¬ 
stood as prophetic of them, while David or another prophet is shown testifying 
that the interpretation ottered by the image is indeed correct. This also co¬ 
incides with the anti-Jewish dialogues. In all of them strings of Old Testament 
passages prophesying the events of Christ's life are quoted. Some dialogues 
begin this way, arranging their Old Testament passages in chronological order 
to form a veritable biography of the life of Christ. 1 * 

Annunciation — Psalm 44:11: "Hear O daughter, and see, and incline thine 
ear, forget also thy people and thy father's house/* 

For this verse both Khludov (fol. 4.sr) and Pantokrator (fol. 55v; fig. 72) 
include an image of the Annunciarion, with David standing to one side ges¬ 
turing toward the scene. Such an image was probably already present in the 
models used by the artists; a very similar scene is represented in the Bristol 
Psalter (fol. 54 V). 'flic only significant difference between the images in the 
ninth-century manuscripts nnd that in Bristol is in the inscriptions. In the 
Bristol psalter there are a number of inscriptions: between the Virgin and the 
angel, “Hail full of grace, the Lord is with you”; next to the angel, “hear the 
voice of the angel”; and next to David, “David ancestor of God.” Thus in 
the Bristol image David is labeled as 011c of the actors in the scene, but is not 
specifically addressing and interpreting his own words. The Khludov and 
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pantokrator inscriptions, on the other hand, emphasize David's prophetic role. 
The one in Khludov reads, “David says, hear the voice of the angel/’ 11 In 
other words, David is testifying that it is the words of the angel Gabriel that 
he is speaking of in his psalm. This is made even clearer in the Pantokrator 
inscription accompanying David: “That is to say [toutcotiv], hear the voice 
of the angel.” 12 

Christ and the Samaritan Woman at the Well - Psalm 35:10: "For with 

tllCC is the fountain of life ; in thy light u*e shall see light." 

Both the Khludov (fol. 33r; tig. 73) and Pantokrator (fol. 4^v; tig. 74) artists 
have chosen an image of Christ and the Samaritan woman at the well to 
illustrate this verse. 13 In the Khludov Psalter the Samaritan woman is labeled, 
and a barely visible inscription along the right-hand margin refers the reader 
to John 4:1-26 where this story is cold and where Christ promises “a spring 
of water welling up to eternal life” (4:15). ,J David stands to the left of the 
scene, his right hand raised in a gesture of speech. The inscription reads, “David 
says that Christ is the fountain of life.” 15 With his left hand David gestures 
toward the scene. Thus at the same time David speaks his interpretation of 
the verse and points out its visualization. 

The Pantokrator image has a somewhat different emphasis. No imago of 
David the prophet is included. Directly below the representation of Christ 
and the Samaritan woman is the illustration for verse 13: “There are all the 
workers of iniquity fallen; they were thrust out and could not stand." This verse is 
interpreted as a reference to the episode in John i$:i~6 in which the Jews came 
to arrest Christ, but when he identified himself as Jesus of Nazareth, “they 
drew back and fell to the ground.” This section from John is inscribed next 
to Christ. The juxtaposition of this scene and that of Christ and the Samaritan 
woman may be intended to suggest a contrast between the Samaritan woman 
who recognized Christ as the Messiah and the Jews who did not/ 6 

Arrest of Christ - Psalm 38:10: *7 was dumb f€Ka><|Hd 0 Tiv] and opened not 

my month/' 

The Khludov (fol. 3$r: fig. 75) and Pantokrator (fol. 4Sr, fig. 76) artists 
have both added for this verse an image of Isaiah prophesying the arrest and 
trial tf Christ. In Pantokrator, one of the Jews arresting Christ is the same 
broad-faced old man seen in other representations of the jews. The inscription 
above the image reads, “Isaiah says, he opens not his mouth.” 17 In Khludov 
nearly the same inscription appears next to Isaiah: “Isaiah says, he opens not 
his mouth, and so on.” 1H Isaiah and his inscription are meant to lead the reader 
to Isaiah 53:7 in which the prophet says, “And he, because of his affliction, 
opens not his mouth; he was led as a sheep to the slaughter, and as a lamb 
before the shearer is dumb, so he opens not his mouth/* Thus Isaiah, who 
points to Christ, interprets his own prophecy as referring to Christ. Although 
the illustrations show the moment of Christ's arrest, clearly the reference must 
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be to Christ's subsequent appearance before Pilate when “Jesus was silent" 
(Matthew 26:63). Vi In the Khludov Psalter there is an additional inscription 
next to Christ: “Christ says through the prophet, 1 was dumb [€K(o<luo 0 rtb], 
and so on." 2 " In other words. Christ speaks through David. The message is, 
therefore, that Isaiah, David, and Christ all agree that his arrest and trial were 
foretold in the Scriptures. None of the psalm commentators make this con¬ 
nection between the psalm verse and the Gospels. However, it is made in the 
Adversns Jndaeos literature. For example, in the Dialogue of the Jews Pap is (its and 
Philo with a certain Monk, the Christian quotes Isaiah 53:7-8, and states that 
the prophet Is clearly suggesting that Christ “kept silent' 1 before Pilate. 21 

The Resurrection 

In the ninth-century manuscripts, there are six separate psalm verses illus¬ 
trated with images of the Resurrection (not all verses are illustrated in all the 
psalters), and all but one of these were probably added by the ninth-century 
artists. Grabar lias argued that the repetition of this subject in the psalters 
should be seen as an leonoplule statement since it emphasizes the reality of 
Christ's human nature. This must certainly be the case. But it is also true that 
these images can function as a rebuttal of anyone who denies the Resurrection. 
The presence of David in all these scenes, standing to one side and prophesying 
the event, brings to mind the disputes in the Advent# Jndaeos literature over 
the proper interpretation of the Old Testament passages that the Christians 
saw as foretelling the Resurrection. 

Psalm 7:7-9: “Arise O Lord in thy wrath; be exalted in the utmost boundaries 
of mine enemies. Awake O Lord, my Cod, according to the decree which thou 
didst command, and the congregation of the nations shall compass thee; and for 
this cause do thou return on high. The Lord shall judge the nations.” 

In the Khludov Psalter (fol. 6r; Fig. 77) the artist has added for this psalm 
an image of David bowing down before the tomb of Christ with the fallen 
guards below. David is accompanied by a long inscription: "David prophesies 
at the holy tomb. And the picture [Loropiot] means that in the last days the 
son of God will come.” 32 Thus it is David himself who explains the meaning 
of his words; they refer to the Anastasis and the judgment to come. 

Psalm 9:33: ,f Arise O Lord , let thy hand be lifted up.'* 

Both Khludov and Pantokrator include an illustration for this verse. In 
Pantokrator (fol. 24V) Christ is shown stepping out of the tomb and. in keeping 
with the imperative of the psalm, he lifts up his right hand. David appears 
kneeling on a ledge behind the tomb and gestures toward the arising Christ. 
The inscription reads, “David prophesying concerning the Anastasis." In the 
Khludov Psalter (fol. 9V; see fig. 36) David stauds in front of the tomb, bending 
slightly, with his right hand raised in speech. He appears to be speaking the 


words of the psalm to Christ, who is reclining on a ledge either inside or in 
front of the comb. The inscription here is nearly the same: “David prophesying 
concerning the Anastasis of Christ." 23 

Psalm 11:6: ,4 Now l will arise saith the Lord . M 

For this verse the Pantokrator Psalter (fol. 26v; see fig. 35) includes an image 
very similar to that used for Psalm 9:33. The same was probably true for 
Khludov, although the manuscript now lacks the folio that contained this verse 
(compare Theodore fol. 11 v and Barberini fol. 2ov). As noted in Chapter i f 
the Bristol Psalter (fol. 21 v; sec fig. 34) also includes an illustration for Psalm 
rt:6 nearly identical to that in Pantokrator, thus suggesting that at lease this 
one Resurrection image was present in the prc-Iconoclastic psalter. However, 
in the Bristol Psalter the inscriptions simply identify David and Christ and 
describe the scene: “Christ risen from the dead.” The inscription in the Pan¬ 
tokrator Psalter identifies David as; “Prophet." While this is not as specific as 
most of the inscriptions accompanying images of this type, it still captures the 
essential function that David performs here. It is impossible to know precisely 
what inscription would have accompanied the image in Khludov; in the Theo¬ 
dore and Barberini Psalters it has been reduced to the usual formula, "David 

♦t 

says. 

Psalm 30:5-7: "Because Thou O Lord art my defender. itilO Thy hands I will 

commit my spirit.. . . Thou hast hated them that idly persist in vanities [rois 

8iot<puXdcraovTas |i.aTttuxnim<; SiaKtvTjs] but I have hoped in the Lord. " 

For these verses both Khludov (fol. 26v) and Pantokrator (fol. 30V) have 
added an image of the risen Christ standing before his tomb with the fallen 
guards below (see Matthew 28:4). In Pantokrator only a later inscription iden¬ 
tifies the guards. David stands behind Christ in the Khludov Psalter image; 
the inscription along the left margin reads: “Concerning the Anastasis he says, 
and the soldiers guarding. . . . ” 2i As Walter points out, none of the commen¬ 
tators make a connection between this psalm and the resurrection; it may have 
been suggested to the artist by the word SuxipuXdoooirrocs in the psalm. 24 This 
verse is likewise not cited in any of the Aduersus Jndacos texts. Nevertheless, 
it is David who once again interprets his own words as referring to an event 
from the life of Christ. 

Psalm 43:24: "Awake! Miy do yon sleep O Lord ? Arise and cast us not off 

forever. ” 

The Pantokrator Psalter is lacking the folio containing this verse, but in the 
Khludov Psalter (fol. 44r) the artist has added an image of David standing 
n ext to the tomb of Christ. Below the tomb are the sleeping guards and to 
ihc right the two women bearing incense; both pairs arc identified by inscrip- 
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cions. Next io Dnvid is the inscription. “David prophesies concerning ihc 
Anastasis.”*’ 

Psalm 77:63: “At length the Lord awakened as one ont of sleep/’ 

For this verse both the Pantokrator (fol. 109O and Khludov (fol. 7#v; see 
fig. 66) artists have added an image of Christ standing before his tomb. In 
Pantokrator the artist has also included the two guards and the two Marys m 
proskynesis. In Khludov it is David who gestures toward Christ; the inscription 
reads, “David prophesies concerning the Anastasis of Christ.** 27 

For none of these images of the Resurrection was it necessary for the artists 
to turn to some other source (or inspiration. Phrases such as “Arise O Lord“ 
or “Awake O Lord'* arc sufficient to bring this subject to mind. Nevertheless, 
some of these verses are interpreted in this way by the psalm commentators ,** 
some arc used iu the liturgy celebrating the Resurrection. 2 *' and some appear 
in the AdvcrsusJudacos literature as proofs for the Anastasis, '*' What is important 
to point out in the present context is chat David himself interprets the words 
of his psalms as referring to the Resurrection of Christ. ' 1 

Christ Preaches thcSccond Coming - Psalm 101:26-28: “In the beginning 
thou O Lord didst lay the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the works 
of thine hands. They shall perish, bin thou mnainest; .. . But thon art the same, 
and thy years shall not fail/ 1 

In the Khludov Psalter (fol, ioiv; fig. 78) these verses arc illustrated wirh 
an image of David pointing to Christ, who stands with a group of Apostles. 
Above, the earth and the heavens are represented by the antipodes 
(ANTI 1 I 0 AEC) surrounded by a blue ring filled with stars.' 2 The antipodes 
have probably been copied from an illustrated manuscript of the Christian 
Topography, which seems to have been used as a source for a number of images 
in the psalters." The artist has interpreted this passage from the psalms as a 
reference to Christ’s prophecy concerning the Second Coming as reported in 
the Gospels (Matthew 24:35; Mark 13:31; Luke 21:33). Although these verses 
from Psalm 101 are cited in Hebrews t:to-i2 among a long list of testimonies 
concerning the coming of Christ, and arc interpreted in the same way by some 
of the commentators, and in the Adversns Jttdaeos literature, none of these 
authors draws the specific connection to Christ's prophecy of the end of time.*' 
The interpretation provided by the Khludov artist is supported by David, who 
testifies to the validity of this interpretation, as the inscription citing the Gospel 
text indicates: “David foretells, heaven and earth will pass away, and soon,’ 05 
These verses are interpreted in the same way in the Paris gr. 20 illustration 
(fol. 9r; fig. 79), but the composition is somewhat different. David stands at 
the center pointing down toward the earth represented as the antipodes, and 
up toward the heavens shown as a blue disk. As in Khludov. an inscription 
next to David, who is inscribed “Prophet," quotes Matthew 24:35, “Heaven 
and earth will pass away, but my words will never pass away." However, the 
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Paris gr. 20 artist docs not represent Christ and his disciples. Instead, the 
missing circular piece of parchment next to David must have contained a 
medallion image of Christ. 

The Prophets, the Incarnation, and the Image of Christ 

The Paris gr. 20 illustration of Psalm 101 is not the only case in which David's 
visualization of Christ takes the form of a circular medallion. There are many 
examples in the psalters of David and other Old Testament figures addressing 
an image of Christ or the Virgin, usually circular in form. In most of these 
cases the purpose of the image is to affirm the reality of the Incarnation, which 
is then visualized by an icon of Christ or the Virgin. 

The Incarnation was 011c of the most important arguments used by the 
Iconophilcs in defense of the images of Christ. Their Iconoclastic opponents 
had argued that in depicting Christ, who is both God and man. the Iconophilcs 
either include the uncirciimscribablc Godhead in the circumscription of the 
created flesh, or. if they claim to represent only the flesh, they sever the unity 
of the divine and human in Christ. v ’ The Iconophilcs countered that to deny 
Christ an essential human attribute, that is. circumscribability, was to deny 
his true humanity. As Theodore the Studitc stated: 

All of us may be depicted, for he who cannot be depicted is not a man 
but some abortive creature; indeed every living thing chat has seen the 
light of day is naturally depictable. Hence, Christ, too, may be depicted, 
even if the godless think otherwise and so deny the mystery of the salutary 
Incarnation. I low, indeed, can the Son of God be acknowledged to have 
been a man like us - he who deigned to be called our brother — if he 
cannot, like us, be circumscribed? 37 

Thus, for the Iconophilcs there was a necessary connection between the In¬ 
carnation and the image of Christ. This attitude is expressed visually in those 
images in which the psalm is imerpreted as referring to Christ or his Incar¬ 
nation, and Christ is depicted in the form of a circular image, or icon. 

The function of the prophets in these images is the same as in the images 
discussed above, namely, to testify to the validity of the Christian interpretation 
of the text as proof of the Incarnation. Hut here they have the added respon¬ 
sibility of testifying to the belief in the relationship between the Incarnation 
and the images. By pointing to or praying toward an image of Christ, they 
show their acceptance of religious images and lend their authority to the 
Iconophile position. 

I he Iconophilcs used the prophets in this way in their written works. For 
example, j n hj s treatise defending the images. John of Damascus addresses the 
s ccming contradiction between God's commandments to Moses, on the one 
hand, not to make graven images, and on the other, to fashion the golden 
cherubim. Rather than relying on his own words. John of Damascus calls on 
Moses to address the audience, asking, “How do you explain this, O Moses?” 
John then tells his audience to listen to what the answer of God's servant Moses 
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might be; and Moses says, “O blind and stupid people, listen to the force of 
these words... . “ Moses goes on to explain that God forbade only the making 
of idols .* Thus Moses is called on to explain the Orthodox position to those 
who reject the images, just as he appeared in a dream to the Jew llerban and 
explained why he was venerating Christ. 

In the following examples, therefore, one should see the prophets as tes¬ 
tifying to the reality of the Incarnation and the validity of images of Christ. 
And even though the primary opponent in the minds of the artists must be 
the Iconoclasts, the argument is often developed in the context of a confron¬ 
tation with the Jews. This indicates once again how interrelated were the 
polemics against the Iconoclasts and the Jews, and how the images in the 
psalters can function as a refutation of both these enemies. 

Psalm 49:1—4: " The God of Gods, the Lord has spoken, and called the earth 
from the rising o f the sun to the going down thereof. Out of Sion comes the 
excellences of 11 is beauty. God, our God, shall come manifestly and shall not 
keep silence. A fire shall he kindled before him, and round about him there shall 
be a aery great tempest. He shall summon the hearm iibovc, and the earth, that 
he may judge his people. " 

The illustration for these verses fills the lateral margin of folio 48V in the 
Khludov Psalter (fig. 80). At the top of the page is the rising sun in its flaming 
chariot. At the bottom, the sun, represented as a radiant head, smks behind a 
mountain, Between the rising and setting sun appear the prophets Habakkuk 
and David pointing to and venerating an icon of Christ. On Pantokrator s 
damaged folio 6it only the setting sun, David pointing, and a few rays of the 
rising sun arc preserved; the section of parchment chat must have contained 
the image of Christ has been cut out. The illustration for these verses in the 
Bristol Psalter (fol. 8ov; fig. 81) may reflect the type of image present in the 
models used by the ninth-century artists. At the top of the folio is the chariot 
of the rising sun, and below, two disks identified as trie sky and the firmament. 
Beneath these disks another, golden disk enclosing the personification of the 
sun sinks into the landscape.' 1 ” 

Working from such a model, the Khludov artist added the figures of David 
and Habakkuk and replaced the two disks in the center with a circular icon of 
Christ. David is meant to bear witness to the face that his ccxr refers to the com¬ 
ing of Christ. Habakkuk is represented here because of his similar prophecy: 
"Cod will come from ThaimOn. even the holy O11C from the (hick shady moun¬ 
tains of Phnron. His glory obscured the heavens; and the earth was full of his 
praise. His splendor will be like light, beaming rays in His hands. . , . " 4u Psalm 
49:1-4 and Habakkuk 3:3 were considered important testimonies to the In¬ 
carnation of Christ. Several psalm commentators interpret Psalm 49 as per¬ 
taining to the Incarnation. 41 Further, in the anti-Jewish dialogues Psalm 49:1- 
4 and especially Habakkuk 3:3 arc cited as testimonies to the coming of Christ 
in the flesh. 42 Drawing on these traditions, and reworking his pictorial source, 
the artist has created an image chat at once proclaims the reality of the Incar¬ 


nation and defends the image of Christ by allowing it to stand for, or “rep- 
rcs^it," the Incarnation. He gives his arguments greater weight by having the 
prophets acknowledge, and even venerate, the icon of Christ. 

Psalm 94: “Come let ns worship and fall down before hint and weep before the 
Lord that made us (6J. For he is our God; and we are the people of his pasture, 
and the sheep of his hand /yj. Today if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts, as in the provocation, according to the day of irritation in the wilderness 
[$], where your fathers tempted me, proved me , and saw my works [gj. Forty 
years was I grieved with this generation, and said, They do always err in their 
heart, and they have not known my ways /id/, So I swear in my wrath, they 
shall not enter into tny rest fti].*' 

Only Paris gr. 20 among the ninth-century psalters includes an illustration 
for these verses (fol. 3v; fig. 82).David is shown addressing a group of Jews, 
accompanied by the inscription, “he prophesies concerning Christ." Christ 
appears as a circular icon above David and the Jews. David explains to the 
Jews the meaning of the psalm, namely that rhey should accept Christ. This 
is the meaning given to these verses of Psalm 94 in Hebrews 3:7-1 t; the author 
quotes this passage as a means of instructing the Jews that they should accept 
Jesus as the son of God. In the illustration, David fu rther instructs the Jews 
that they should accept the image of Christ. One of the Jews in die group 
looks up toward the icon of Christ. The artist might also be suggesting a 
contrast between the veneration of the icon and the idolatry of the Jews alluded 
to in verses eight and nine of the psalm. In fact, these verses are deed in sonic 
of the anti-Jewish texts as a way of criticising the Jews for rejecting God. and 
for their idolatry. 44 Here again the artist uses an argument with the Jews to 
defend the veneration of images. 

Psalm 71: For So fortiori 

Next to the title of this psalm the Pantokrator artist has added a standing 
figure of King Solomon, gesturing coward a circular icon of Christ (fol. 93 V; 
fig. 83). Beneath the icon is the inscription “For Christ.“ The Khludov Psalter 
originally must have contained a similar illustration for this psalm . 43 The 
interpretation of Psalm 71 was a point of contention between Christians and 
Jews; it is discussed in most of the anti-Jewish dialogues. Justin Martyr devotes 
a chapter to it in his Dialogue with Trypho, arguing diat a proper interprecation 
of the psalm shows that Christ is che Messiah, the son of Cod. Justin tells his 
Jewish adversary that they are wrong in believing that the king spoken of in 
Psalm 7t is Solomon. He says, "the words clearly proclaim that they were 
spoken of the eternal King, that is, Christ." 4 *’ Likewise in the late seventh-, 
early eighth-century Dfo/ogur of the Jews Fa pi sens and Fhilo with a certain \ionk, 
the monk tells his opponents to listen to what is being said about the son of 
God in Psalm 71. After quoting the first verse, he adds that in order ito ensure 
that the Jews cannot take this as referring to Solomon, David adds other verses. 
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which the monk goes on to cite. 47 This same combative approach is expressed 
in the psalter image by having Solomon himself act as a witness to the proper 
interpretation of the psalm. He gestures toward the image of Christ and the 
inscription “for Christ/' Thus Solomon, at the same time, both attests that 
the psalm refers to Christ, and denies that it refers to him. In addition, the 
sign of the Incarnation to which he testifies is the icon of Christ. 

Psalm 89: A Prayer of Moses the man of Cod 

Both Khludov (fol. 90V; fig. 84) and Pantokrator (fol zi8r; fig. 85) illustrate 
the title of this psalm with an image of Moses before an icon of Christ. In 
Khludov, Moses, identified by an inscription, is shown bowing down before 
a clipeate image of the youthful Christ. 4H In Pantokrator. Moses is standing 
facing an icon of Christ of the bearded type, and is accompanied by the 
inscription, “Moses foresaw the son of God.’' Looking at these images one is 
reminded of Moses* testimony in the treatise of John of Damascus cited above, 
as well as in the Dialogue between Grcgentius and Ihrhan quoted at the beginning 
of this chapter. As in these texts. Moses actively professes his acceptance of 
Christ and his icon. 

Psalm 15:8: "/ foresaw the Lord always before my face/* 

for this psalm the Khludov artist has added an image of David standing, 
facing a clipeate icon of Christ (fol. I2r). 4> The inscription, “David foresaw 
the Son of God,”* 1 helps to convey the meaning of the image, namely that 
the “Lord” foreseen by the psalmist is Christ. Once again. David professes 
belief in both Christ and his icon. 

Psalm 4:7: “A laity say, who will show tis good things? The light of thy 

countenance, O Lord, has been manifested f€crT)p.€Ux)Or|j toward ns/ 9 

Psalm 85:17: " Establish with me a sign [(rrmtiov) for good .” 

In the Khludov Psalter (fols. 4r, 86r; fig. 8 < 5 ) both these verses are illustrated 
with an image of David standing with his hands raised toward a cross with a 
clipeate icon of Christ at its intersection. Both images are accompanied by 
inscriptions; for Psalm 4:7, “David prophesies concerning the cross/’ 51 and 
for Psalm 85:17, “sign of thecross/’ 52 The interpretation ol these verses derives 
from the words crnp,eu>v. a mark or sign, or trqp.euxo, to mark or seal. Both 
words are often used as references to the sign of the cross, although among 
the psalm commentators only Theodorei interprets the “sign” of Psalm 85:17 
as the cross. 55 In the anti-Jewish dialogues the Christians defend the divinity 
of the crucified Christ, and then later their veneration of the cross itself, by 
collecting references to the sign of the cross. This is the ease in the Trophies 
of Damascus, where the Christian defends the veneration of the cross by citing, 
among other texts. Psalm 59:6, “You have given a sign ((rqp.€umriv) to them 
that fear thee/’ 54 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE PROPHETS 

Although the inscriptions accompanying these images mention only the 
cross, the images themselves can be taken to mean that both the cross and the 
image arc worthy of veneration. This message coincides with the argument 
of the Iconophilcs. While the Iconoclasts accepted the veneration of the cross 
but not the icons, the Iconophilcs argued that the acceptance of both the cross 
and the icon was crucial. As Theodore the Studuc stated in his treatise on the 
images, “If anyone should forbid the icon of Christ equally with the symbol 
of the cross to be both drawn in every place and displayed for the salvation 
of God's people, he is a heretic/’ 55 These two images, therefore, can be seen 
as a defense against anyone who would deny the veneration of either the icon 
or the cross. 

The role that the prophets play in these images finds a close parallel in the 
SywidiAro// of Orthodoxy, the office probably written by Patriarch Methodius, 
which commemorates die defeat of Iconoclasm and the restoration of religious 
images. This text celebrates those who “know and admit the visions of the 
prophets such as the Divinity itself has given them form and contours, and 
believe that which the choir of the prophets has reported to have seen .... 
and, for this reason, represent in images holy things, and honor them/' 5 * On 
the other hand, the Iconoclasts arc condemned because they “admit the proph¬ 
etic visions, but they reject the images (eiKOpoypatptas) that they [the prophets] 
have seen . .. even before the Incarnation of the Word. Or else they maintain 
that it is the imperceptible and invisible essence itself which appeared to the 
prophets, or else they acknowledge that these were truly images, figures* types 
of the truth, but do not support that one should represent in images the 
Incarnate Word/' 57 

Methodius expresses himself even more fully on this issue in his Life of 
Faulty mitts of Sardis: 

In their infallible and venerable reports the prophets have shown the Lord 
seated on a raised throne, and they saw him before he was incarnated 
for the love of mankind, and far from detesting them for these images 
before the images, one should rather admire them for the truth of their 
prophecies. . .. Their visions and their reports were a sort of image, in 
no way the supra-corporeal divine majesty itself. ... If thus, even before 
his Incarnation. Christ God impressed (Sictuttou), by the hand of angels, 
and by die immanence of the Spirit, the prophetic intelligences, and 
deigned to make them sec images of his glory which filled the earth, 
how can one not depict with a burst of colors, as legitimately as with 
ink, Jesus Christ our God, who never presented himself to us as ink, but 
w ho manifested himself as a true man. truly endowed with form and 
colors. 5 ** 

Other scholars have studied the possible effect on post-iconoclastic religious 
art of the Syuodikon and other such contemporary texts that use the visions 
of the prophets in defense of the images. Grabar was the first to note the 
popularity in post-iconoclastic art of “thcophanic visions.” such as those of 
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THE TESTIMONY OF THE PROPHETS 


Isaiah and Ezekiel depicted in the Paris Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus. 5 *' 
Although there arc no representations in the psalters of the actual visions of 
Isaiah or Ezekiel, the images of the prophets in the ninth-century manuscripts 
still seem to capture the essence of the texts cited above. These Old Testament 
figures - Moses, Habakkuk, Solomon, and especially David - have had im¬ 
pressed on their minds and been made to sec “images of his glory," “images 
before the images." In two cases the use of the word "foresaw" (irpoiStv) in 
the inscription (Khludov Psalm 15:8; Pantokrator Psalm 89) seems to stress 
the prophet’s visualization of "images before the images." 

In all the above examples the artists chose to represent the image of Christ 
in circular form. In fact, in the Khludov Psalter there are thirteen extant 
medallion images of Christ, and in Pantokrator there are nine; a few others 
are now missing. It would seem that the artists preferred to represent the image 
of Christ in this way. And, I would argue, they chose this form because it 
signified for them the icon of Christ. 1 say this despite the fact that there is 
no evidence of circular icons on wood from this period. Of course the medal¬ 
lion form was often used for portraits of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints. It 
was common in church decoration, in manuscripts, and on other small-scale 
works of art. Grabar has argued that the "imago clipeata" of Christ held by 
Nicephorus in the manuscripts (see figs. 38, 43, 111) is meant as a symbol of 
victory, like the cross of victory often held by the emperor. Nicephorus (lit¬ 
erally "bearer of victory"), who is referred to in the sources as the "champion 
of orthodoxy.'* is victorious in the name of his ruler, Christ. Furthermore, 
the clipcate image he carries is like the seal of an emperor, which marks its 
bearer as the emperor’s, or Christ’s, official representative. It is also like the 
official image on imperial coins or medallions. As Grabar points out, at the 
time these manuscripts were made, Emperor Michael III (842-867) was re¬ 
introducing the image of Christ onto his coins/ -1 

The choice of a circular form and its relationship to seals may also have 
significance in terms of the theology of images. In his treatise defending the 
images, Theodore the Studitc uses the idea of the image as a kind of seal as a 
way of explaining the relationship between an image and its prototype: 

Is not every image a kind of seal [cnppayis] and impression cools) 

bearing in itself the authentic [kvplos] appearance of that after which it 
is named? For we call the impression of the seal (dnrootppdyioM'Cr) “cross" 
because it ii$ also the cross, yet there arc not two crosses; and [we call] 
the image of Christ "Christ" because it is also Christ, yet there are not 
two Chrises. It is not possible to distinguish one from the other by the 
name, which they have in common, but by their vmiums. In the same way 
the divine Basil says that the image of ihc cmp-cror is called ‘The em¬ 
peror." yet there arc not two emperors, nor is his power divided, nor 
his glory fragmented: and that the honor given to the image rightly 
passes over to the prototype, and vice versa/ 1 

Theodore the Studitc also uses the example of the seal in his Letter to Plato 
as a way of arguing that the essence of an image does not lie in the material 


c f which it is made. He says tli3t if a signet ring bearing the image of the 
emperor should be impressed onto three different materials, the impressions 
are still identical because their identity is not in the material/ 12 For Theodore 
t| lc Studite the official seal of the emperor seems to serve as an example of 
the special relationship that may exist between an image and its prototype, 
although the two arc different in their natures. Thus it is possible that the 
artists chose the circular form for the image of Christ because it recalls that 
used for official images of the emperor* and also Christ, on seals, and therefore 
signifies for them an image that has a special, authentic relationship with its 
prototype despite the fact that the two differ in nature* or material,^ 

It is also possible that those who used these circular images saw a literal 
connection between the image's shape and the word circumscribe 
(Treptypafeiv), literally to draw around. Although as far as I know no Icon- 
opliile writer specifically makes this connection, there is some evidence that 
they sometimes thought of circumscription in a quite literal way. For example, 
in discussing circumscription, Theodore the Studitc argues: 


If Christ is uncircumscribable, how can the forerunner say, "Sec the 
Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world"? For that which is 
seen is not uncircumscribable. not to mention that which is pointed out 
with the finger [SaKTuXoSeLKi/oup-tPoi'l. But if this were the case |i.e., if 
something should be seen and pointed out], then it would be within 
circumscription, as if impressed [or outlined] by the finger [6aKrOX<j> oi 
ovei €KTV7rovpL€voi'j. Therefore Christ is circumscribablc/ H 


Although the most common meaning of €KTVJimt> is to impress, as in a seal, 
it is also possible that here Theodore is thinking of circumscription in terms 
of an outline that can be drawn around something by the finger/ 6 

This literalness in thinking of the circumscribability of Christ may already 
be at work in the late seventh century Hodcgos of Antasasius the Sinaitc. In a 
section of the work directed against Theopaschitism, Anastasius argues for the 
importance of "material proofs," and then, to prove his point about the re¬ 
lationship between Christ's human and divine natures at the time of his death, 
he provides an image of Christ dead on the cross.*' This image of the Cru¬ 
cifixion is inscribed in a circle, which Kartsonis argues is a way of emphasizing 
die unity of Christ’s body and soul and also of unifying the illustration and 
us crucial accompanying inscription/' 7 In introducing this image, Anastasius 


says, "As already mentioned wc outlined on a tablet the 

|Lord’s] holy cross [or, the Lord's crucifixion] together with an inscription, 
a nd placing a finger upon it [tom 5 dKTvXoi' E7riTt6€i'Tt<;] we cross-questioned 
them.” 68 Th is brings to mind the statement of Theodore the Studitc quoted 
*t»ve. In both cases the process of outlining something and putting one’s 
^gcr on it makes it all the more real. Furthermore, in the next chapter, when 
nastasius is arguing against another Monophysitc heresy, he repeatedly cm- 
r asizes the importance of Christ's circumscribability, and finally refers the 
rc *der back to the the image of Christ on the cross inscribed in a circle/* 
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The Prophets and the Ivnagc of the Virgin 

There are also a number of images in the psalters in which the Incarnation is 
proclaimed through an icon of the Virgin and Child. One example already 
discussed is the illustration for Psalm 67:16 in the Khlutdov Psalter. In some 

of the illustrations of this type David or another prophet accompanies the 
~ 71 » 
linage. 

Psalm 44:2: “<V/y heart has uttered 1 igood word/* 

In the Khludov Psalter (fol. 44O, this verse is illustrated with a clipente icon 
of the Virgin and Child beneath a segment of the heavens. The hand of God 
appears from out of the heavens, surrounded by a ray of light that falls onto 
the icon; the dove of the Holy Spirit is perched on the upper rim of the 
medallion. The artist's interpretation of this verse coincides with that in the 
psalm commentaries. Hesychius. for example, writes that in the first verse of 
the psalm, God the Father is speaking of the manifestation of Kis own Son 
God the Word. 71 The manifestation of the Incarnation in this case is made 
through an icon of the Theotokos. 

Psalm 91:11: “My horn shall be exalted like that of the unicorn.” 

In the Khludov Psalter (fol. 93v), this verse is illustrated with an image of 
the Virgin and the unicorn. The hole in the parchment above the figures would 
have been filled with a circular image of the Virgin and Child, as in the 
corresponding images in the Theodore (fol. 124V) and Barberim (fol. 154O 
psalters. The inscription next to the Khludov image reads, “Chrysostom in¬ 
terprets concerning the unicorn in the son of God. M Inspired by the unicorn 
mentioned in the psalm, the artist has probably borrowed his image from an 
illustrated Physiologus. 72 In that text the chapter on the unicorn begins with 
Psalm 91:11, and the story of the unicorn is interpreted as a reference to the 
Incarnation. By adding an icon of ihc Virgin and Child, the Khludov artist 
emphasizes the interpretation of the psalm as a reference to the Incarnation, 
as well as the necessary connection between the Incarnation and the image of 
Christ. 73 


The testimony of the prophets 

identified by an inscription, gestures toward the image of the Virgin. Directly 
above his head arc the words “in the womb of the Virgin." 74 David and Gideon 
arc intended to bear witness to the Incarnation and the image of the Theotokos. 
Gideon stands for the text of Judges 6:36-40, where the story of the fleece is 
told: as a miraculous sign to Gideon. God allowed the dew to soak the fleece 
without wetting the ground around it. This was commonly seen as a type for 
the Virgin birth. By his outstretched, open hand, Gideon signals his acceptance 
of this interpretation. I iis companion David also signals his acknowledgment 
of the Christian interpretation of Psalm 71:6 as referring to the Incarnation of 
Christ. This interpretation can be found in some of the psalm commentators, 
such as Hesychius of Jerusalem, who notes that Psalm 71:6 speaks of the 
“Incarnation of the only begotten in the Virgin Theotokos." 75 Likewise, in a 
number of the anti-Jewish dialogues this verse is cited as a prophecy of the 
coming of Christ. 

The image of the Virgin and the fleece also appears in the Bristol Psalter 
(fol. 115r). However, in Bristol it is only David who gestures toward the icon 
of the Virgin. And here, as was the casein the Annunciation image discussed 
above, David is identified as the ancestor of God (6 OtoirdTiop Aa(vi) 5 ) rather 
than as the prophet who interprets the words of his text. In the Pantokrator 
Psalter, on the other hand, Gideon seems to be speaking the words “in the 
womb of the Virgin." inscribed just above his head, as he gestures toward the 
icon of the Virgin. Thus, while it is possible that an image of David addressing 
an icon of the Virgin already existed in the Pantokrator Psalter artist's model, 
the changes that this artist seems to have introduced once again stress the role 
of the prophets as interpreters of their own prophecies and supporters of the 
Christian - and Iconophilc - interpretation of the psalm. 

The pervasiveness in the ninth-century psalters of the theme of the wit¬ 
nessing prophet supports the interpretation of these manuscripts as primarily 
polemical in nature. These Old Testament figures serve as witnesses to — or 
advocates for - the validity of the interpretation of the psalms that the images 
provide. At the same time, their repeated avowals of the same basic Christian 
beliefs betray the existence of opposing points of view that required refutation. 


Psalm 71:6: "He shall come down as rain upon a fleece; and as drops falling 
upon the earth." 

In the Pantokrator Psalter, directly beneath the figure of Solomon illus¬ 
trating the title of Psalm 71 (fol. 93 V; see fig. 83), the artist has included another 
image intended to bear witness to the reality of Christ’s Incarnation. Next to 
verse six, David and Gideon stand facing a circular icon of the Virgin. Both 
prophets look up and David points toward a large blue disk, framed in gold, 
from which emanates a beam of light. On the beam a dove flies down toward 
the image of the Virgin, which is inscribed “The Holy Theotokos." Gideon, 



THE THREAT OF ISLAM 


Chapter Five 


The Threat of Islam 


T he prophets in the marginal psalters might well be seen as addressing 
themselves to another opponent besides Iconoclasts and Jews, namely the 
Muslims, the opponent that posed the greatest threat to Byzantium's security. 
The defense of Orthodox Christianity presented in the psalters might well 
have been intended and interpreted as a rebuttal of Muslim as well as Icono¬ 
clastic and Jewish criticism. In the ninth century, Byzantium was being threat¬ 
ened by the Muslims on both the military and the ideological front. And 
alongside the work of military men who were attempting to repulse the ad¬ 
vances of the Muslims, Byzantine theologians and intellectuals were producing 
polemical literature designed to strengthen their ideological position vis-a-vis 
the Muslims. This literature shows that the Orthodox Christians were in 
disagreement with the Muslims over many of the same issues that separated 
them from the Jews and iconoclasts. To a certain degree, they used the same 
methods to defend themselves against the criticisms of the Muslims as they 
had against the Jews. 

The Byzantines expressed their attitudes roward, and concerns about, the 
Muslims in a number of polemical works written in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. Three are in the form of letters addressed to Muslim caliphs, sup¬ 
posedly in response to letters challenging the Christians to defend their religion 
and inviting them to convert to Islam. These arc (r) the Letter of Emperor 
Leo (either III or VI) to the Caliph Umar. The test exists only in Latin and 
Armenian versions, which seem to have been translated from Greek; the date 
is open to question. 1 (2) Nicetas of Byzantium's Expost and Response, written 
in the mid-ninth century in response to two letters from the Muslims to 
Emperor Michael 111 (842-867). The same author also wrote an extensive 
Reflation of the Koran. 2 (3) Arcthas’ Letter to the Entir at Damascus , dated var¬ 
iously to c. 905 and c. 920-933. 3 

There are also a number of Christian-Muslim dialogues, similar in format 
to the Christian-Jewish dialogues. The Controversy between a Saracen and a 
Christian of the second half of the eighth century has been attributed to both 


J0I111 of Damascus and Theodore Abu Qurrah. 1 In the early ninth century. 
Theodore Abu Qurrah himself wrote a number of short dialogues in which 
he defends Christianity against a Saracen. 5 A number of debates are recorded 
in saints' lives of the ninth century. For example, the Life of Constantine, apostle 
to the Slavs, includes a report of nn embassy to the Muslim court at Sainarra, 
near Baghdad, during which Constantine engaged in a debate with a Muslim/’ 
The Life of Theodore of Udcssa, probably written in Constantinople in the ninth 
century, contains a report of Michael of St. Sabas' debate with a Jew before 
the caliph * Abd al-Malik. Prior to their martyrdom on 6 March 845, the forty- 
tvvo nicn of A morion captured by the Muslims arc reported to have engaged 
in debates with their captors; these are recorded in their Life.* 

Several other works are of importance. John of Damascus' Oh Heresies 
contains a chapter on the Muslims/’ The early ninth-century C/iruHic/cof Thco- 
phanes contains some useful information concerning the Byzantine perception 
of the Muslims, while the Chronicle by George the Monk, written during the 
reign of Michael III (843-867) includes a chapter containing a virulent attack 
on the Muslims. 10 The ninth-century Ritual of Abjuration, intended for Muslims 
converting to Christianity, records what Christians considered the most of¬ 
fensive Muslim, as well as the most important Christian, beliefs and practices. M 
In addition, there are a large number of works written in Syriac and Arabic 
that cover many of the same issues addressed in the Greek texts. These works 
are useful because they cite specific scriptural passages more often than do the 
Greek works/ 2 

The Role of the Prophets 

The prophets play an important role in much of the anti-Muslim polemical 
literature, especially in the debate over the divinity of Christ. As one might 
expect, the Muslim denial of the divinity of Christ was the basis of the dis¬ 
agreement between Christians and Muslims. Although the Muslims accepted 
that Jesus was the Messiah foretold in the Old Testament, and a messenger 
of God, they denied that he could be the son of God, Their position is stated 
clearly in two passages in the Koran: 

Say: He is God. the One and Only; God, the Eternal, Absolute; He 
begetteth not, nor is he begotten; And there is none like unto him. (112) 

O people of the book! Commit no excesses in your religion: nor say of 
God aught but the truth. Christ Jesus the son of Mary was (no more 
than) an apostle of God, and his word, which he bestowed on Mary, 
and a spirit proceeding from him: so believe in God and his apostles. 
Say not “Trinity"; desist: It will be better for you: for God is one God: 
Glory be to him: (far exalted is he) above having a son. (4: 169-171 ) n 

These passages represented an important challenge to Christianity, one that was 
Well known to Christians. They were among the Koranic verses quoted at 
cn 8 th in the inscription decorating the interior of the Dome of the Rock (691- 
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692)- a building that in many ways represented a response to Christianity. 14 In 
all the anti-Muslim polemical texts, the Christians respond to this challenge and 
defend the divinity of Christ. A primary argument used by the Christians is that 
Christ was foretold by the Old Testament prophets, whom the Muslims them¬ 
selves accept. This is in contrast to Muhammad who, the Christians argue, was 
not announced either by the prophets or in the New Testament. For example, 
in one of his debates with a Saracen, Theodore Abu CJurrah points out that 
Christ was foretold by the prophets who bore witness to him. Christ also ac¬ 
credited himself by his many signs and miracles. This is not the case with Mu¬ 
hammad. who completely lacks any signs. 15 And in his chapter on the Muslims 
in On Heresies, John of Damascus states: '‘Moreover they call us Associators, 
because, they say, we introduce beside God an associate to Him by saying that 
Christ is the Son of God and God. To whom we answer that this is what the 
prophets and the Scriptures have handed down to us; and you, as you claim, a c- 
cept the Prophets. If, therefore, we wrongly say that Christ is Son ofGod, they 
also were wrong who taught and handed it down to us The same argu¬ 

ment can also be found in the writings of George the Monk and Nicetas. 1 Tims 
the major eighth- and ninth-century polemical works against the Muslims 
stress the importance of the witness of the prophets. 

In some of the anti-Muslim polemical texts, such as the Letter to Umar and 
a number of the Syriac and Arabic works, the authors cite specific passages 
from the Old Testament. Many of these are the same passages found in the 
anti-Jewish tracts, and some correspond to psalm verses illustrated in the 
marginal psalters. For example. Psalms 2:7 and 109:1. primary texts in support 
of the Incarnation (see Chapter 3, figs. 54, 55), are regularly cited in the anti- 
Muslim texts as proofs for the divinity of Christ. m However, even though 
they stress the importance of the testimony of the prophets, long strings of 
scriptural citations are not a feature of many of the anti-Muslim works, es¬ 
pecially those produced in Constantinople. 10 In part this must be in response 
to the disagreement between Christians and Muslims over the use and inter¬ 
pretation of the Scriptures. The Muslims often accused the Christians of mis¬ 
interpreting and sometimes even of falsifying the scriptures. For example. 
John of Damascus notes that “some of them maintain that we have added such 
things, by having allegorized the prophets. Others hold that the Jews, out of 
hatred, deceived us with writings which supposedly originated from the proph¬ 
ets so that we might get lost.” 21 The Muslims also accused the Christians of 
changing the New Testament. According to them Christ himself had foretold 
the coming of Muhammad in John 14:16. When the Christians deny this, the 
Muslims accuse them of having suppressed the passage.” The Christians ap¬ 
parently returned the charge, accusing the Muslims of manipulating the Scrip¬ 
tures. Nicetas, for example, argued that since Muhammad opposed the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ, this led him to reject as false the Christian 
version of the Gospels and to suppress all the prophetic witnesses of the Old 
Testament that attest to the divinity of Christ. 23 According to several Christian 
writers, the Muslims asked them to prove their case without having recourse 
to the Scriptures. The Saracen in one of Theodore Abu Qurrah's Dialogues 
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says to his Christian opponent: “Convince me, not by your authors Isaiah and 
Matthew to whom 1 do not give heed, but by compelling and commonly 
accepted notions.’ 0 * To some extent the Christians acceded to Muslim de¬ 
mands and attempted to argue their case for Christianity on the basis of reason 
and logic. Nicetas, for one, stated that he intended to base his demonstration 
of ihe Trinity as far as possible on natural arguments. 25 

Thus, for the Christian polemicists engaged in debate with the Muslims, 
the interpretation of Scripture, especially Old Testament prophesy, was a 
highly charged issue. And whereas people like Nicetas and Theodore Abu 
Qurrah may sometimes try their hand at argument based on reason and logic, 
the illustration of a psalter provided an opportunity for other polemicists to 
reaffirm their commitment to one of the most effective methods of argument 
the Christians had at their disposal. Given the nature and importance of the 
debate with the Muslims, the people who made and used the marginal psalters 
might well have intended or interpreted the images of the prophets pointing 
to Christ or events from his life as rebuttals of the Muslim as well as of the 
Jewish or Iconoclastic positions. The prophets who inhabit the margins of 
these manuscripts and interpret the words of rheir own prophesies profess 
their acceptance of the Christian interpretation of the Scriptures. In doing so 
they support the Christian position against all enemies of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity. including the Muslims. 

The Death of Christ 

Besides the divinity of Christ, one of the most important points of disagree¬ 
ment between Muslims and Christians concerned Christ's death and resur¬ 
rection, both of which the Muslims denied. The denial of the Crucifixion is 
expressed in the Koran, in a passage condemning the Jews for a number of 
things, including boasting that they had killed Jesus: 

•• ,and ,or their [theJews) saying, *‘Wc slew the Messiah, Jesus, son of 
Mary, t he messenger of God" - yet they did not slay him. neither cru¬ 
cified him, only a likeness of that was shown to them. Those who arc 
at variance concerning him surely are in doubt regarding him; they have 
1,0 knowledge of him, except the following of a surmise; and they slew 
him not of a certainty - no indeed; God raised him up to Him; God is 
All-migluy, All-wise. (Surah 4:157-158).* 

Tlic question of whether the Jews had actually crucified Christ or just his 
1 *cncs S is addressed in nearly all the anti-Muslim tracts. John of Damascus 
mentions it m his chapter on the Muslims in Oh Heresies, as docs Nicetas of 
c r: , . l,l r- his ofthe AW* Christian apologists attempted to 

thev *" r C denial o ft he Crucifixion in several ways. Not surprisingly, 

of y sometimes called on the testimony of the prophets to prove the reality 
Later ? S ;n ^ Cat ^ on c * 1c cross Psalm 21:17 is 011c of the texts cited in Leo’s 
this A u Um<,r and in Timot,, y’ s dcbatc w ith the Muslim caliph. 2 " In light of 
“• the interpretation of Psalm 1 1 with an image of the Crucifixion 
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in the Khludov and Pnntokracor psalters (sec figs. 5, 58) can be taken as an 
affirmation of the reality of Christ’s passion and crucifixion, and therefore a 
rebuttal of the claims of the Muslims. 

Another aspect of the images accompanying Psalm 21 may relate to the 
Christian-Muslim debate over the death of Christ on the cross. 1 have already 
pointed out that in the illustrations for both Psalm 21 and Psalm 68:22 (see 
fig. 42) the artists have taken great care to emphasize the wickedness of the 
Jews. The jews are caricatured, labeled as dogs, and even depicted as dog- 
headed men. These dog-headed creatures taunt and mock Christ, while other 
caricatured Jews sneer at him and stab him with lances while he is oil the cross. 
I11 other images these same exaggeratedly ugly Jews arc shown rejecting 
Christ’s words, preparing to stone him, arresting him, and bearing witness 
against him. This emphasis on the Jews* hatred of Christ seems related to the 
debate in the Christian-Muslim polemical literature concerning the role of the 
Jews in Christ’s death on the cross (sec figs. 56-58). 

The argument, which is to be found in a number of the anti-Muslim tracts, 
usually begins with the question of whether Christ indeed died on the cross 
of his own free will. The Muslims argued that if Christ was crucified against 
his will, he was weak and could not be God. If he diid die of his own free will, 
then the Jews should not be condemned, for rhey were simply doing the will 
of Christ. The Christians responded that, despite the fact that Christ died of 
his own free will, the Jews arc still to be condemned for their evil intentions. 
They crucified Christ because of their hatred and malice coward both him and 
the one who sent him. This must have been a very common Christian coun¬ 
terargument since it is found in polemical works by Ncscorians, Jacobites, and 
Orthodox Christians writing in Syriac, Arabic, and Greek.^ Among the works 
in Greek is Theodore Abu Qurrah’s (c. 750-c. 820) Opusculum 9, which was 
probably written in Arabic and translated into Greek in Constantinople in the 
ninth century. The work was certainly available in Constantinople in 932, 
when it was included in a collection of polemical material commissioned by 
Arethas, who also wrote a number of scholia in the margins. 31 ’ Arethas used 
the same argument defending the reality of the crucifixion in his own Letter 
to the Emir oj Damascus of c. 905 or c. 920-930. 31 

Thus the Christian defense of the reality of Christ’s, the God-Man’s, death 
on the cross depended in part on a portrayal of the Jews as cvil-natured and 
motivated by hatred of Christ. This is precisely what a number of illustrations 
in the marginal psalters do. It is unusual to find caricatures of Jews in Byzantine 
art; in fact, I know of no examples outside the marginal psalters. Even the 
eleventh-century psalters, which copy ninth-century models, show little in¬ 
terest in preserving these caricatures. The images that depict the Jews' mal¬ 
treatment of Christ can be interpreted as both condemning the Jews for their 
actions and, at the same time, answering the objections of the Muslims, who 
denied the reality of these events. 

Another way the psalter artists affirm the reality of Christ’s death on the 
cross is by showing it directly. In the Khludov Psalter there arc two images 


of Christ dead on the cross, illustrating Psalms 73 and 45. In the Pantokrator 
Psalter there is only one; the folio containing Psalm 45 is now missing. 

Psalm 73:12* “But God is our King of old; he has wrought salvation hi the 
midst of the earth. " 

In both the Pantokrator (fol. 981*; fig. 87) and Khludov (fol. 72v; fig. 88) 
psalters, the artists chose to illustrate this verse with an image of the Cruci¬ 
fixion- Mary and John stand at the foot of the cross at the right while another 
figure stands ac the left and lances Christ’s side. I11 the Khludov Psalter chis 
figure is somewhat damaged, but appears to be half bald and thus perhaps is 
another example of the old Jew with bushy hair. An inscription along the left 
in the Khludov illustration picks up on the words of the psalm and relies on 
the common association of Jerusalem, the place where Christ was crucified, 
as the center of the earth. It reads, “ .. .salvation in (?) the Holy City.*’ 33 This 
specificity of place adds to the historical reality of the scene. 

I11 both the Khludov and Pantokrator illustrations, Christ is shown dead 
on the cross. The Pantokrator image was discussed ac some length by Martin, 
who believed it to be the earliest representation of this subject in Byzantine 
art. Although subsequent research has shown that this theme goes back to the 
scvcnth/cighth century, one can still argue, as Martin did, that the impetus 
for the depiction of this subject in the ninth-century psalters was Iconophilc 
polemics.’ 33 As discussed in Chapter 3, the Iconophilcs accused the Iconoclasts 
of denying the passion of Christ. As Theodore the Scuditc asked, "I f Christ 
were not circumscribed, how could he say, ‘They pierced my hands and feet’ 
(Psalm 21:17)?. - ‘ Po r that which is uncircumscribcd has not a nature ithat can 
be pierced.” 33 Martin was certainly correct in seeing this image as an anti- 
iconoclastic statement. But the fact that rhe Christians were also engaged in 
a neffort to counter the Muslim denial of the Christ’s death on the cross suggests 
that ninth-century renders couJd have seen this image as refuting Muslims as 
well as Iconoclasts. 

I salm 45.7. I he tuitions were troubled, the kingdoms tottered: Itc uttered his 
voice, the earth shook. ” 

p T hc *j cond image of Christ dead on the cross appears only in the Khludov 
tcr 0 1 fig. §<>), The scene shows Christ and the two thieves, their 
0,1 thrcc ^parate hills. The thief on the left looks up toward Christ, 
Tc 11 c 1 ,c |i cad of the one on the right falls forward onto his chest. Above arc 
presented the sun and moon, on which one can sec remnants of little faces. 

. the cross of Christ is the skull of Adam which, as Grabar noted, 
pnastzes t h c idea of redemption through Christ. To the right of the Cm- 
wear° n 'u) 3 ^ 3r ® C S r0ll P of people: two soldiers and two unidentified figures 
to ti, 1 " 8 , ,C dalmatics and red loroi. followed by a mass of people. Farther 
* rig it three figures are conversing. One carries a handful of scrolls and 
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is identified by a barely visible inscription, AlONYClOC. Behind Dionysius 
another figure points toward the Crucifixion, while a third man seems to be 
questioning Dionysius. The word EAAHNEC, which is also inscribed at the 
right, evidently refers to this group of three. 

Malickij was the first to decipher the name Dionysius in the inscription and 
thereby identify the image as related to the vision of Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Arcopagitc reported in his Letter to Polycarp of Smyrna, but more fully 
developed in the legendary biographies of Pseudo-Dionysius, one of which 
was written by Michael the Synccllus (d. 84*)-^ According to these texts. 
Dionysius and his a&ftdarc, Apollophancs, were at Heliopolis in Syria par¬ 
ticipating in the trial of a priest accused of sacrilege for destroying the statue 
of a god. During the proceedings, which were held in the theater, there oc¬ 
curred an earthquake rhat toppled all the statues in the city, as well as an eclipse 
of the sun, after which the moon reversed its path of movement across the 
sky and went back the way it had come. The assembly was frightened and 
asked Dionysius to explain the phenomena. He had his disciple bring him 
various books on astronomy, but lie was unable to find the answer there. He 
then had a vision in which he saw Christ on the cross in the land of Judea, 
crucified and insulted by the Jews. Because of this, Dionysius says, ‘‘I learned 
that he was the destroyer of the idols and the God who had become incarnate 
and had lived among men. And immediately I seized die tunic I was wearing. 

I ripped it up. and I cried.” 37 Some time later when St. Paul arrived in Athens 
and spoke on the Areopagus, he told of the marvels that had occurred at the 
time of the Crucifixion of Christ, and said that Christ was the God unknown 
who had descended from the heavens, become man, and destroyed idols. 3 * 
Dionysius was then converted to Christianity and baptized by St. Paul. Some 
aspects of the KhJudov image are certainly intended to refer to the events of 
the story. At the right the figure addressing Dionysius seems to be asking him 
to interpret the unusual events. Dionysius holds the scrolls in which he should 
be able to find tihe answers, but his gesture seems to indicate his lack of success 
in this line of research. His friend. Apollophancs, ta<ps him on the shoulder 
and points to the scene of the Crucifixion. 3 * 

Grabar has argued that the ultimate purpose of this image is to make an 
Iconophile statement. The two loros-clad figures in the center, he suggests, 
arc not the princes of the people mentioned in the psalm, because these are 
never represented in Byzantine imperial garb in the psalters. Rather, these 
figureSi dressed in imperial costume, but not wearing crowns, arc Iconoclast 
emperors.They are meant to be contrasted with Dionysius: “While he [Dion¬ 
ysius] raises his right hand slightly in order to bear witness to the mystery of 
the Crucifixion, the kings express their reserve and distrust, even their hos¬ 
tility.” 41 Thus the Iconoclasts are shown rejecting the reality of Christ’s death, 
as the Iconophiles claimed they did when they rejected his images. Dionysius* 
testimony certainly suits the Iconophile cause. His statement that Christ was 
the God unknown who had descended from the heavens, become man. and 
destroyed idols parallels the Iconophile argument, discussed in Chapter 2, that 
the coining of Christ destroyed idolatry. Dionysius offers a slightly different 


interpretation of his vision in Michael the Synccllus' legendary biography, one 
which also expresses Iconophile ideas. In his text, Michael the Synccllus has 
Dionysius state that the real essence of the event is that “God suffered in the 
flesh.’* 42 Grabar is, therefore, certainly correct in seeing this image as an af¬ 
firmation of the Orthodox, that is the Iconophile, position on the reality of 
the human suffering and death of Christ. 

Although the major focus of the Psalm 45 image is Pseudo-Dionysius’ 
testimony concerning Christ, the God-Man’s death in the flesh, the Khludov 
Psalter artist is not simply providing a visual equivalent of a written text. 
Other details have been added that widen the scope of witnesses to the event 
and at the same time tie the scene to the text of the psalm. At the foot of the 
hill of Golgotha flows a blue stream, which must have been inspired by verses 
3 - 4 , “Therefore will we not fear when the earth is troubled 3 and the Mountains are 
removed into the depths of the seas. Their waters have roared and been troubled /’ The 
large group of figures at the foot of the cross also docs not derive from the 
text of Pseudo-Dionysius, but rather seems to be inspired by die psalm. Grabar 
suggested that these figures were expressing hostility. However, they seem 
more fearful or troubled than hostile. The loros-clad figure in the foreground 
is moving away from the cross, while the figure behind him to the right also 
moves to the right and raises his hand to his mouth in fear. In this sense they 
conform to the words of the psalm and may indeed personify the troubled 
nations and tottering kingdoms. Whether the leaders are also meant to be seen 
as Iconoclastic emperors is difficult to say. 43 

The placement of sun and moon in the picture is also somewhat problematic. 
It is unclear whether or not the artist is attempting to depict Pseudo-Dionysius 1 
description of the strange movement of the moon that precipitated his vision 
of the Crucifixion. Showing the face of the moon turning away from the scene 
may be an attempt to indicate its reversal of direction. However, the artist has 
also reversed the normal positions of the sun and moon; in most Byzantine 
Crucifixion scenes the sun is on the left and the moon on the right. 14 This 
reversal is not necessarily called for by the text of Pseudo-Dionysius. Sun and 
moon arc also reversed in the other Khludov image of Christ dead on the 
cross, which accompanies Psalm 73:12 (see fig. 88). I11 a recent discussion of 
the problem of the placement of sun and moon in Crucifixion scenes. Enge- 
maim has suggested that there might have been in existence another, slightly 
different text, now lost, which also described the miraculous events at the 
Crucifixion, ?nd C911Id perhaps explain the reversal of the normal positions of 
sun and moon in some Crucifixion scenes. ,s It is even possible that the gray 
disk on the left in the Khludov Psalter images is not the moon at all, but the 
darkened sun which, along with the blood red moon, was described in the 
prophesy ofjoel [“The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, before the great and glorious day of the Lord come” (Joel 2:3 1)\, In 
an V case, it is clear that the Khludov artist, although influenced primarily by 
the Pseudo-Dionysius story, has incorporated other elements that stress the 
taction of the whole universe, including its inhabitants, to the cosmic event 
of the Crucifixion. Dionysius, ourr witness in the scene, is meant to testify to 
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the Orthodox interpretation of the event, in terms of both christology and 
image theory. 

There are other Byzantine images of Christ dead on the cross in which this 
same combination of a witnessing figure and a reference to the natural wonders 
occurs. The two work hand in hand. 1 believe, as human and natural witnesses 
to the reality of the Crucifixion. One example is the Crucifixion scene in the 
central apse of the mid-tenth-cenuiry New Church ofTokali Kilisc in Byzan¬ 
tine Cappadocia (fig. 91). Above the arms of the cross are the darkened sun 
and blood-red moon prophesied by Joel. The artist has also included a rep¬ 
resentation of the temple with its curtain rorn asunder, one of the miraculous 
events reported in the Gospels (Matthew 27:51, Luke 23:44). These natural 
marvels are supplemented by a human witness. The centurion standing at the 
right points toward Christ and speaks through an inscription. “Truly this is 
the Son of God" (Mark 15:39).'The prophesy of Joel is also referred to in 
the Crucifixion fresco in the Old Church ofTokali Kilisc (first quarter of the 
tenth century). Here the dead Christ on the cross is Bunked by “the darkened 
sun" and the "moon turned to blood," both of which are identified by in¬ 
scriptions. This is a much simpler image, and there is no centurion or temple 
with its torn curtain/ 7 

Two Crucifixion images in another Cappadocian church show that the 
reversal of the positions of the sun and moon was used as a means of dram¬ 
atizing the moment of Christ's death. This is the church known as the Great 
Pigeon House at (Javusin of 963-969. Here there are it wo images of the Cru¬ 
cifixion; in one Christ is still alive and in the other he is dead. In both images 
the darkened sun and the blood-red moon arc identified by inscriptions. How¬ 
ever. as Engemann has pointed out, in the scene in which Christ is slitwu 
dead, the sun and moon have changed positions. He concludes that the artist 
is attempting to show die changing of positions of the heavenly bodies at the 
time of Christ’s death, and proposes that the artist may be relying on some 
lost legendary account of the marvels that occurred at the time of Christ’s 
death that would have included the detail of the sun and moon actually chang¬ 
ing places. 4 * Alternatively, one might see this reversal as the artist’s way of 
making reference to the Pseudo-Dionysius story. In any case u is clear that 
die artist has also been influenced in some way by the prophesy of Joel about 
the darkened sun and the blood-red moon and uses both this motif and the 
change of positions to heighten the drama of the moment of Christ's death 
on the cross. 

A Sinai icon, which dates to some time in the ninth century, offers a 
somewhat earlier example of the combination of human and cosmic witnesses 
to the death of Christ (fig. 92). In this case the natural phenomena occurring 
at the death of Christ are referred to through an inscription. The icon, which 
Wcitzmann tentatively attributes to Palestine, depicts the death of Christ on 
the cross flanked by the Virgin and St. John. An inscription surrounding the 
image reads, “Who will not be confounded, be in fear, and tremble when he 
secs You, O Saviour, dead upon the cross; who rent the garments of death 
and is covered with the robe of incorruption. ,,4 ‘ J In referring to the trembling. 


confusion, and fear of the witnesses (both human and natural) to the Cruci¬ 
fixion, as well as to the rending asunder of the temple curtain, the inscription 
seems to allude to rhe Gospel accounts (see Matthew 27:51 and Luke 23:44) 
of Christ's death as well as to Psalm 45. In addition to the testimony of natural 
events, the artist has provided a human witness as well. This is John the 
Evangelist, whose gesture in this image is unusual. While holding a book in 
one hand, he points to the dead Christ with the other and seems to be speaking 
the words he wrote in the Gospel he holds in his other hand: "He fi.c,, John 
at the Crucifixion) who saw ic has borne witness - his testimony is true, and 
he knows that he tells the truth - that you also may believe'' (John 19:35).*’ 
Thus John, a human witness to the reality of Christ's death, stands at the foot 
of the cross, while the inscription reminds the viewer of the witness borne by 
nature itself. It seems that in these examples the intention is to use the marvels 
that occurred as a way of testifying to the real human death of Christ, the son 
of God. 

This same technique is used in some of the anti-Muslim literature. The 
authors are concerned to prove the reality of the Crucifixion, and the idea that 
Christ was still God, even though he submitted to death on the cross. One 
way to prove this was by citing the miracles performed by his divine nature 
while his human nature was dying 011 the cross. For example, besides -citing 
Old Testament prophesies in proof of the reality of Christ's passion and death, 
the author of Leo’s (u tter to Umar states, "The day when Christ was crucified, 
two thieves were also with him, one on the left the other on the right. A little 
while later he gave up his spirit. Immediately the earth trembled and the sun 
was obscured, a great fear overcame certain Jewish leaders who were present 
there near the cross. 51 Arcthas. in arguing that Christ was not like Joshua, 
who was able only to stop the sun through a prayer to God, states. "The 
universe, on seeing its creator crucified and outraged* shuddered with terror, 
the sun was obscured, the earth was disturbed and trembled on seeing the 
death of its creator and on seeing him submit to outrages.’’” The apologist 
who makes the most use of this argument is the Nestorian Patriarch Timothy. 
In defending the position that Christ died not out of weakness hut of his own 
freewill. Timothy cites the marvels that occurred at the time of Christ's death: 

e... moved the heavens, shook the earth, and changed the dazzling sun 
into darkness and rhe shining moon into blood-redness, and He who rent the 
stones and the graves, raised and resuscitated the dead, could not be so weak 
as not to he able to save Himself from the hands of the Jews” (cf, Matthew 
^? Si. Luke 23:44, and Joel 2:28—31).” Timothy repeats this same argument 
!” a latcr Passage and goes on to say that Christ chose to die by Crucifixion 
because it was imperative that his death should have been witnessed by all. S4 

h!t r St ?° int ' S alS ° ,mdC by anothcr Eastern writer, Theodore bar Koni. 

' c '-nding the veneration of the cross, Theodore argues for the reality of 
do | IC ,' bx ‘ 0n ‘ Hc statcs that any doubts as to its actuality arc due to the 
Oubtcrs’ own credulity, and that all the world is a witness to the fact of the 
ne« C, ^ X 0n ^ furthermore. the Christian emphasis on the abundance of wir¬ 
es who could testily concerning the crucial moments of Christ’s life and 
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death is in contrast with what they said about Muhammad. John of Damascus, 
for one, argued that besides lacking prophets, there arc no witnesses to prove 
that Muhammad actually received his revelation (i.c., the Koran) from God. v ‘ 
Thus, while the Khludov Psalter image can be seen as an attack against the 
Iconoclasts, it is also possible, given the fact that the Christians were defending 
tlic reality of Christ's death against the claims of the Muslims, that the image 
could be seen as a rebuttal of the Muslim position as well. Here the fact that 
Dionysius and Apollophanes, and a whole group of people, including perhaps 
the leaders of the nations, witness the event, lends credence to the Christian 
position. The Khludov artist lias further expanded the witnesses to the Cru¬ 
cifixion by adding another image on the facing page (fol. ,|0r; fig. 90), illus¬ 
trating Psalm 46:2, “Clap your hands all ye nations/' Here representatives of the 
various peoples of the world, including an Arab at the right, raise and clap 
their hands in praise. Grabar discussed this image as an example of the ninth- 
century interest in representing foreign peoples, which he saw as related to 
the importance given to missionary activities in the second half of the ninth 
century. 57 1 lowcvcr, he did not relate it to the Crucifixion image on the facing 
page. Seen in conjunction with the Crucifixion image, the peoples represented 
here are not simply praising God as the psalm verse would imply, but they 
arc professing their acceptance of Christ as their savior, the ultimate purpose 
of the Crucifixion, as the anti-Muslim texts point out. This is stated by the 
inscription: “The nations clap for Christ because He is coming to save them." 5 * 
Grabar argued that, not only the images of Christ dead on the cross, but 
also the many images in the psalters of his suffering, crucifixion, entombment, 
resurrection, and descent into I lades are repeated affirmations of the true 
humanity of Christ, and thus his circumscribability. Therefore they should be 
seen as multiple statements oflconophilc theology. s ‘* More recently Kartsonis 
has traced the origin of these subjects (i.c., the dead Christ on the cross,™ the 
Entombment, and the Anastasis) to the seventh century and found the impetus 
for their creation in anti-Monophysitc polemics/' 1 The salvation of humankind 
demanded Christ's real human death. But since Christ was both human and 
divine, and the two natures were hypostatically united, there was some con¬ 
fusion concerning what happened to this union when the body was dead on 
the cross and in the tomb. The adherents of the various forms of Monophy- 
sitism, because they saw Christ as primarily divine, with his humanity sub¬ 
sumed into his divinity, could be accused of claiming that it was the divine 
Logos that suffered, died, and was buried. Hie Orthodox argued (hat it NV2$ 
only Christ's body that died on the cross. When he died it was his human 
body and soul that were separated, but both of these were still hypostatically 
united to the divine nature. Thus it was Christ's human body that was lain in 
the tomb, and it was his human soul that was seen by the other souls in Hades. 
But both body and soul, elements of his human nature, remained united to 
his divine nature. Kartsonis has argued that in his treatise condemning the 
various forms of Monophysitism. the seventh-century Orthodox thcologia 11 
Anastasius of Sinai used an image of Christ dead on the cross, and also may 
have used an image of the Entombment, to prove the Orthodox position- ^ ls 


arguments provided the framework for the development of the Anastasis image 
as well/" 2 As lor the ninth-century marginal psalters, Kartsonis argues that 
they ’‘aggressively affirm the right to handle each aspect of the Death and 
Resurrection of Christ.” and thus “try to deal the final blow to the age-old 
taboo which barred a confrontation with this theme and retarded its pictorial 
evolution/’* 5 She labels die psalters as iconographically extremist and suggests, 
in apparent agreement with Grabar, that “the aggressive Iconophilia of these 
psalters is the most likely source of inspiration for their iconographic extrem¬ 
ism. . .. The extensive exploration of the cycle of the Death and Resurrection 
uncompromisingly asserts the Orthodox obligation to porrray all phases of 
the incarnation as confirming its material reality/'^ 

I certainly would not want to deny the importance of anti-Iconoclastic 
polemics in the inclusion of multiple images of the Crucifixion, Resurrection, 
and Anastasis in the psalters. However, it should be pointed out that these 
complex arguments concerning Christ's humanity and divinity during his 
death and resurrection also found their way into the polemic against the Mus¬ 
lims. for example, Theodore Abu Qurrah, in his Opuscultim 32, "Against 
the Theopaschite Saracens," argues with a Muslim opponent over jusi this 
problem. The Muslim claimed that like all mankind, Christ lost his essence 
(hypostatis) when he died, through the separation of body and soul. Theodore 
argued that this did not apply to Christ because he is perfect God and perfect 
man. At his death his soul was separated from his body, but his two natures 
(human and divine) remained inseparable from one another because the hy¬ 
postasis of his divinity and of his humanity arc one. The Muslim was also 
concerned about what happened when Christ was in the tomb. If his body 
was in the tomb while his soul descended to Hades, surely he couldn't keep 
from separating his two naturcsover such a great distance. Theodore answered 
that it is the divine power that explains how this can be done. Christ's soul 
and the body both remained united to his divinity even after his death. If it 
was true, the Muslim retorted, thru the body was united to the divinity while 
Christ was in the tomb, why did he not move, but lie there inanimate. Because, 
Theodore answered, while Chrisi was in the tomb the Logos preserved in 
itself the incorruptability worthy of the sacred body, and 110c the exterior signs 
of life/* 5 Thus, besides having to defend to the Muslims the reality of Christ's 
death and resurrection,** the Orthodox Christians had to answer more complex 
theological challenges concerning the relationship between Christ’s human and 
divine natures during the passion and resurrection. Opusculum 32 is probably 
not a record of a real debate, and Theodore probably borrowed these arguments 
from one of his works against the Jacobites, who were considered the prime 
exponents of the point of view presented by the Muslims. However, the 
Muslims were arguing a similar thing against the Christians/ 

Like many of the illustrations in the marginal psalters, these multiple images 
of Christ's Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Anastasis can be seen as statements 
of the Orthodox position, capable of refuting the arguments of multiple op¬ 
ponents - Iconoclasts, Jews, and Muslims. In this case they propound the 
Orthodox position on the chnstological problem as it pertains to the -death 
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and resurrection of Christ. This position had been worked out during the 
course of the sixth and seventh centuries through the rejection of the various 
Monophysitc formulations, such as Theopaschism or Monothelctism. In the 
ninth century, after the end of Iconoclasm, it was important to affirm the 
Orthodox position on this issue, not only because of the threat of a resurgence 
of Iconoclasm, but also because of the threat of Islam. 

Defense of the Christian Sacraments 

The images accompanying Psalms 49:13-15 and 109:4 (see figs. 68 , 70) that 
were interpreted in Chapter 3 as a defense of the sacrament of the Eucharist 
may also have served a multiple purpose, for the Muslims apparently ques¬ 
tioned the Christians* rituals as well as their theology. They denied the validity 
of the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist. In the “Ritual of Abjuration 
for the Muslims/* after anathematizing all the beliefs and representatives of 
Islam that were seen as incompatible with Christianity, the convert was re¬ 
quired to recite an affirmation of belief in the important points of Christian 
dogma, including a belief in the Eucharist and in Baptism/’ 8 Various Christian 
apologists defended the validity of these two sacraments. Theodore Abu Qur- 
rali’s Opusculum 22 is devoted the question of whether the consecrated bread 
is really the body of Christ. The Muslim accuses the Christian bishops and 
priests of deceiving the Christian people in distributing pieces of bread and 
calling it the body of Christ. Theodore tries to defend the Eucharist by means 
of logic, and comes up with a very unusual formulation.* 10 Theodore bar Korii. 
the eighth-century Nestorian monk mentioned above, defends the Eucharist 
and Baptism by arguing, in part, that figures or types of both Baptism and 
the Eucharist can be found in the Old Testament.™ The Patriarch Timothy 
likewise defends the Christian sacrifice, as well as the priesthood, in his letter 
reporting his debate with Al-Mahdi. The Muslim questioner asks Timothy 
why Christians are not circumcised when their leader, Jesus Christ, was cir¬ 
cumcised. Timothy counters that Christ was also baptized - after he had been 
circumcised - and “by His Baptism, He annulled circumcision/' Christians 
therefore “leave the image and cleave to the reality.” 71 Tins latter argument, 
of course, depends on the defense of Christian ritual developed in the Adversus 
Judaeos literature in which the Christians argued that the Old Law had been 
replaced by the New, the Old Covenant by the New. And it is the argument 
pictorinlized by the psalter artists in their illustrations for Psalms 49 and 109- 
These images also imply that the Old Testament figures Abraham and Mel- 
chisedek recognized the validity of the Eucharist. In one of the anti-Muslim 
texts, the eighth-century Controversy between 0 Saraceti and a Christian, the 
Christian even argues that there was Baptism in the lime of Abraham and the 
Old Testament, and that “Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and the other saints before 
Christ would not be saved and enter the kingdom of heaven, unless they were 
baptized before.’* 72 

Just as there arc in the ninth-ccntury psalters multiple images of the Cru¬ 
cifixion, Resurrection, and Anastasis, there are multiple images of the Baptism 


0 f Christ as well. There arc three in the Khludov Psalter illustrating Psalms 
73:1 3 1 7 ^ :J 7 > aud j 13:7-8. The Pancokrator Psalter artist also illustrated Psalms 
73:13 and 113:7-8 with images of the Baptism, but chose a somewhat different 
subject for Psalm 76:17. The fragmentary Paris gr, 20 has only the Psalm 113 
Baptism scene. Both Khludov and Pantokrator have also included an image 
of Sr. Philip baptizing the eunuch of the Candace of Ethiopia for Psalm 67:32. 
And finally, the Khludov and Pantokrator artists have both interpreted the 
story of Moses striking water from the rock as a reference to Baptism. In both 
manuscripts an image of Moses striking the rock accompanies Psalm 80:17, 
"And he Jed them with the Jot of wheat; and satisfied them with hoticy out of the 
rock /’ In the Khludov image (foL 8zr; fig. 93), Moses stands off to one side 
apparently leaning on his staff, while a small figure of Christ sits atop the rock 
from which a large stream gushes forth. Three Israelites arc drinking the water. 
An inscription describes and interprets the image: “Moses striking water from 
the rock, and the rock is Christ/*’ 7 ** This interpretation of the story of Moses 
relies on 1 Corinthians 10:2-3, “And all were baptized into Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea, and all ate the same supernatural food and all drank the same 
supernatural drink. For they drank from the supernatural Rock which followed 
them, and the Rock was Christ. Nevertheless, with most of them God was 
not pleased; for they were overthrown in the wilderness/' Interestingly, this 
is the same text used by the author of the Controversy between a Saracen and a 
Christian to prove that there was Baptism before the time of Christ. 74 

The Pantokrator Psalter image (fol. i hjr; fig. 94) is very similar to that in 
Khludov, the major difference being that Christ is present not as a full-length 
figure, but in his icon. In choosing to represent the icon, the Pantokrator 
Psalter artist has added another layer of meaning to the image. The rock, like 
the brazen serpent or the rod of Aaron, is what John of Damascus would call 
the fifth kind of image, something that prefigures what is yet to happen. The 
icon is John’s sixth type, a material image set up as a memorial of a once- 
living person. 75 As it was argued, first in the Council in Trullo in 692 and 
subsequently, for the Virgin, in the Synodikoti of Orthodoxy, it is preferable to 
represent Christ or the Virgin, not by these types, but in human form. By 
choosing a medallion image, which. 1 have argued, was used in the psalters 
to represent the authentic image of Christ, the artist makes a more emphatic 
statement of his preference for the image over the symbol. 

Defense of the Venera (ioti of the Cross and the Images 

There is little doubt that the Byzantines perceived rhcmsclves to be under 
attack by the Muslims for their veneration of the cross and the images. As is 
well known, the Muslim Caliph Yazid 11 (720-24) promulgated an edict out¬ 
lawing the display of Christian crosses and icons and calling for their destruc¬ 
tion. Whatever may have been the motives for this edict, as well as the similar 
Redons of one of his predecessors, ‘Abd al-Malik,™ the Christians appear to 
* ave interpreted them in part as a charge of idolatry against them. In his 
Chapter on the Muslims in On hiensies, John of Damascus states, “They also 
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defame us as being idolators because we venerate the cross, which they de¬ 
spise.”™ Other Christian writers make it clear that the Muslims objected to 
the Christian veneration of images as well as crosses. Just before the outbreak 
of Iconoclasnu Patriarch Germanus (71 5-730) wrotea letterto Thomas, Bishop 
of Claudiopolis in Asia Minor, chastising him for his stand against images. 
German os remarks that both the Jews and the Muslims bad criticized the 
Christians for their veneration of images; 

And it is worthy of our more special observation that not only now. but 
very often, reproaches of this kind have been urged against us by Jews 
and by the actual servants of idolatry, whose intention was to cast a blot 
on our immaculate and sacred faith, not to prevent men from adhering 
to the worship of things made with hands.. .. But with respect to the 
Saracens, since they also seem to be among those who urge these charges 
against us, it will be quite enough for their shame and confusion to allege 
against them the invocation which even to this day they make in the 
wilderness to a lifeless scone - namely, that which is called ”Chobar. ,, " n 

By the ninth century it is dearthar the Muslims were accusing the Christians 
of idolatry and using some of the same arguments against them as did the 
Jews. This issue has been studied by Griffith, who quotes the following passage 
from an anonymous Muslim anti-Christian text of the ninth century: 

You extol the Cross and the image. You kiss them, and you prostrate 
yourselves to them, even though they are what people have made with 
their own hands. They neither hear, nor see, nor do harm, nor bring 
any advantage. The most estimable of them among you are made of 
gold and silver. Such is what Abraham’s people did with their images 
and idols.* 1 

We sec in this passage an obvious reference 10 Psalm 113, one of the biblical 
texts often used by the Jews and the Iconoclasts in their attack on Christian 
images. As discussed in Chapter 2, the artist of the Pantokrator Psalter created 
an illustration for Psalm 113 (sec fig. 44) that was designed to deny the use 
of this psalm as an argument against religious images. 

The typical defense used against the Muslims by Christian apologists appears 
already in Gcrmainis* letter to Thomas, cited above. His response is similar 
to that used against the Jews, namely, turning ilie charge of idolatry back 
against his accusors. Germanus charges that the Muslims practice idolatry in 
their veneration of a lifeless stone, the Ka’ba, just as earlier in this same passage 
he tells Thomas that the charges of the Jews can be answered by reminding 
them of “the frequent lapses of their fathers into idolatry” and their own 
"sacrificing to devils and not to God."* 2 Likewise John of Damascus follows 
up his acknowledgment that the Muslims were accusing the Christians of 
idolatry with the statement, “and we respond to them, ‘How is it that you 
rub yourselves against a stone in your Ka'ba, and you express your adoration 
to the stone by kissing it?’ In their written attacks against the Muslims, 


the ninth-century writers Nicetas and George the Monk also accuse the Mus¬ 
lims of idolatry for their veneration of the Ka’ba.* 4 

Other than charging the Muslims with idolatry, the anti-Muslim texts writ¬ 
ten in Byzantium do not present a full-fledged defense of religious images. 
The texts cli3t do were produced in the East, in areas under Muslim control. 
These texts have been studied by Griffith, especially the work of Theodore 
Abu Qurrah defending the Christian practice of venerating images. This text 
was written in Arabic, probably sometime between A.o. 800 and 812, and, 
unlike some of Theodore’s other works, was apparently never translated into 
Greek.* 5 A$ Griffith has pointed out. throughout the work, Theodore often 
rhetorically addresses his arguments to an unnamed Jew and draws freely on 
the pro-image arguments first developed in the Aduersns Jttdaeos literature . m 
Theodore uses the following familiar arguments: that the prohibition against 
images in the Old Testament was given by God because of the fact that the 
Jews were so prone to idolatry; that God commanded the production of the 
cherubim and certain other images, that the Christians do not venerate the 
material of the cross or the icon, but the person represented, just as the Jews, 
when bowing down to Joseph's staff or to the tablets of the Law, were not 
venerating the objects themselves but the person who was holding the staff 
(i.c., Joseph), or to the Lord, who ordered the tablets to be made.* All of 
these, as we have seen, are arguments that arc presented visually in the psalters. 

Those who made the marginal psalters would certainly have been aware of 
the controversy with the Muslims over the question of the veneration of the 
cross and the images and could have had this in mind when they created those 
illustrations that argue the case for the validity of religious images. The images 
that condemn the Jews for their idolatry, highlight the difference between 
proskyncsis and latrcia (Psalm 105, 77; sec figs. 45, 46, 48, 66), argue that the 
Christian veneration of the cross is no more idolatry than the Jewish veneration 
of the Torah scrolls (Psalms 98:5-7; see fig. 53), or reject the Jewish, Muslim, 
and Iconoclastic interpretation of Psalm c 13 by arguing that God commanded 
the production of images, can all be interpreted as a refutation of anyone who 
disputed the Orthodox, Icotiophile position on the image question. Likewise 
the testimony offered by the Old Testament patriarchs and prophets who arc 
shown venerating icons of Christ or the Virgin can serve as a rebuttal of 
Muslims as well as Iconoclasts and Jews (sec figs. 79-86). 

Nevertheless, the impact of the ami-Muslim polemic on the psalters is 
different from that of the anti-iconoclastic and anti-Jcwish polemic. In the 
psalters one sees Iconoclasts attacking the images of Christ and Jews attacking 
Christ himself or engaging in idolatry. But we do not see Muslims circling 
and adoring the Ka'ba or destroying Christian images. The only images in 
which Muslims may be represented arc those depicting the different peoples 
•f the world accepting or adoring Christ, One of these, Psalm 46:2 (sec fig. 
^°)» was already discussed in connection with the image of Christ dead on the 
cross. |n both the Khiudov and Pantokrator psalters a similar subject illustrates 
salm 85:9, a n f /| t . which Tlton has made come and worship 

l 7r Pocrianrrj CT , olX y tv ] before Thee, O Lord, and praise Thy name.'* In the Khiudov 
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image 85V; fig. 9$). representatives of five very different ethnic groups 
bow before Christ, accompanied by the inscription, "the nations make pros- 
kynesis. The figure in the foreground is probably meant as an Arab. In the 
Pantokrator Psalter (fol. 119V; fig. 96) there are again five different ethnic types 
represented. Four of these figures arc prostrating themselves before an icon 
of Christ. The figure in the foreground, who may be meant as an Arab, is 
shown standing with his hands covered by his garment in a gesture of ven¬ 
eration, WJ Grabar tentatively identified the figures in the Khludov image as 
rulers of the Muslims, Bulgars, Khazars, Armenians, and Slavs, all groups 
that the Byzantines attempted to convert to Christianity in the course of the 
ninth century.'” The Pantokrator Psalter image, in which the representatives 
of the nations bow down before an icon of Christ, may also be an indication 
of the importance the Byzantines attached to the acceptance on the part of 
their neighbors of the veneration of the image of Christ at a time when this 
aspect of Christian ritual was under attack. Despite these two examples, it is 
clear that the psalter artists never developed a visual polemic specifically di¬ 
rected against the Muslims that is equivalent to the anti-Jewish and anti- 
lconodastic images. In fact, such direct visual attacks against one’s enemies 
arc rare in Byzantine art. 

As we have seen, the primary opponent in the psalters, even in many of the il¬ 
lustrations meant to defend image worship, is thejews. The creators of the psal¬ 
ters argue their case for the validity of Orthodox belief and practice primarily 
through the condemnation or refutation of the Jews. This is not surprising, 
given that thejews were Christianity’s oldest opponent. From the beginning 
Chrisitanity had defined itself by differentiating itself from Judaism, and it con¬ 
tinued to do so. Orthodox Christianity regularly condemned its enemies by 
comparing them to thejews. This was the case with the Iconoclasts. And, as 
Griffith has shown, this was true for the Muslims as well. Christian writers reg¬ 
ularly characterised Muslim beliefs as Jewish in essence, or at least Jcwish- 
inspired, sometimes referring to the Muslims as the ,4 NevvJcws. ltVl As I have ar¬ 
gued in Chapter $, this tendency to blame thejews for Iconoclasm and to see the 
Muslims asjewish-inspired suggests a recognition on the part of the Byzantines 
of the strength of some of the Jewish arguments against Christianity and the fact 
that these arguments were being used by the Iconoclasts and the Muslims. This 
is the kernel of truth in the story, repeated in nearly all the Byzantine sources on 
iconoclasm. of the Jewish sorcerer who inspired the Muslim caliph Yazid II to 
destroy Christian images in Muslim territory, which in turn inspired Leo III to 
do the same in Byzantium.* 2 This story encapsulates the Byzantines* awareness 
both that the Muslims were accusing the Christians ofidolatry and that some of 
their arguments against the images were dependent on those initially brought 
forward by thejews. 

The Sanctuaries of the Holy Land 

The question remains as to whether the defense of Orthodox Christian beliefs 
and practices presented in the psalters was likely to have been seen in rela- 
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tionship to the ideological threat posed by the rise of Islam. The people who 
created these manuscripts certainly would have been aware of the basis of the 
Muslim rejection of Christianity and the nature of the defense that Christianity 
was beginning to mount through the writings of men such as John of Da¬ 
mascus, Theodore Abu Qurrah and, somewhat later, Nicetas. Besides the 
availability of the writings of these authors, there were people living in Con¬ 
stantinople in the ninth century who were very active in the Iconophile cause 
and who were also well aware of what the Muslims were saying about Chris¬ 
tianity. how they were treating Christians in the territory under their control, 
and how the Christians were responding to the challenge of Islam. 

Other scholars have studied the immigration of Palestinian monks to Con¬ 
stantinople and have begun to consider how these men may have helped shape 
the Byzantine perception of events taking place in Palestine. Mango has argued 
that the Chronicle of Theophanes (completed before 814) is mostly the work 
of George, the Synccllus of Patriarch Tarasius (784-806), and former monk 
of the monastery of St. Chariton in Palestine. The fact that this Chronicle is 
so well informed about events in Syria and Palestine is attributed both 10 
Gcorge*s reliance on a Syriac chronicle that he may have brought with him 
when he came to Constantinople around 787 and to his gathering of more 
current information about events in his homeland up until the time he died, 
probably around 813. v3 Such up-to-date information could have been supplied 
by the continuing trickle of Palestinian monks coming to Constantinople. 
Michael, whom we have already met .is the author of the Biography of Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite and the translator of the works of Theodore Abu 
Qurrah, was first a monk at the monastery of St. Sabas in Palestine and later 
Syncellus of the Patriarch of Jerusalem. According to Vailhe, Michael was 
probably one of the monks who Theophanes reports came to Constantinople 
in 812/813, having fled Palestine during the period of chaos after the death of 
the Muslim ruler I larun ar-Rashid (809). He was accompanied by the monk 
Job and by his two disciples, the brothers Theodore and Theophanes. The 
Chronicler Theophanes reports that the refugees from Palestine were well 
received by Emperor Michael 1 (811-813) and Patriarch Nicephorus (806-81 5) 
and given a famous monastery, which has been identified as the Chora. Michael 
and the two brothers were very active in the Iconophile cause, and all sub¬ 
sequently suffered at the hands of the Iconoclastic Emperors Leo V (813-820) 
and Theophilus (829-842). The two brothers Theodore and Theophanes were 
branded on their foreheads with condemnatory verses and came to be known 
as the **Graptoi." Theodore apparently died before the end oflconoclasm, but 
Michael and Theophanes survived and held important positions after the res¬ 
toration of images. Michael, named abbot of the Chora Monastery and Syn¬ 
ccllus of Constantinople, lived until January 846. Theophanes was appointed 
Bishop of Nicaea and apparently lived until October 845.^ 

Concerning the period of upheaval in Muslim territory from 809 to 813, 
Theophanes also reports that "the venerable places of the holy Anastasis, of 
Golgotha and the others that arc in the holy city of Christ our God were 
profaned. And likewise the famous lavras of the desert, that of St. Chariton 
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and chat of St. Sabas, and the rest of the churches and monasteries were made 
desolate/’ in an earlier entry for the year 809, Thcophanes mentions that “the 
churches in the holy city of Christ our God were devastated.” 95 According to 
the Life of Michael the Synccllns } he and his compatriots had come to the West 
in part to ask for assistance in paying the “heavy tax imposed by the impious 
Hagarcncs on the holy church of the Anastasis of Christ our God and on the 
other churches which were in holy Jerusalem/’ 96 Thus, these men who played 
an important role during and after Iconoclasm would have brought with them 
to Constantinople knowledge of and continuing interest in what was tran¬ 
spiring in Palestine* and the fate of the Christian sanctuaries in the Holy City. 

This may help explain the presence in the marginal psalters of the rather 
numerous, detailed illustrations of the sanctuaries of Palestine. In the Khludov 
(fol. 13 jv; fig. 97), Pantokrator (fol. 184V; fig. 98), and Paris gr. 20 (fol. 37r) 
psalters, an image of the church and shrine at Bethlehem accompanies Psalm 
131:6, “Behold we Itad heard of this [i.e., a tabernacle] at Ephratha; we found it in 
the 'field of the forest." The artist here depends on the biblical equation ofEphratha 
and Bethlehem (cf. Genesis 35:19: Micah 5:2-3). In the Pantokrator Psalter 
(fol, 140O, a small cruciform building sits atop the hill of Golgotha (inscribed 
“the place of the skull”) and serves as an illustration for Psalm 98:9, “Extol 
the Lord our Goil and worship at his holy mountain; for (he Lord our God is holy /' 
The church on Sion seems to have held a particular fascination, at least for 
the Khludov Psalter artist, who includes four images of this site, illustrating 
Psalms 50:20, 77:68, 86:5, and 101:14 (see figs, 67, 99, 101, 102). The Pan¬ 
tokrator Psalter contains only one representation of Holy Sion, accompanying 
Psalm 86:5 (fig. 100). In all four eases Sion is mentioned in the text of the 
psalm. 

Grabar studied these images in some detail and argued that the artists in¬ 
tended them to be convincing as faithful representations of these famous 
churches. 97 Seemingly the least detailed arc the many representations of Christ’s 
tomb (see figs. 35, 36, 66, 77). The psalter artists never represent the rotunda 
enclosing the tomb, as one secs it in some of the ampullae at Monza and 
Bobbio and on the Sancta Sanctorum reliquary box. 98 Instead, it is only the 
tomb, or acdicula, itself that is represented. Surprisingly, the Khludov Psalter 
artist has used two different types for the tomb, one being a tall rounded 
structure topped by a curtained ciborium (see fig. 36). The other type is used 
more often and is the only type used in the Pantokrator Psalter, namely a 
rounded acdicula wilh a tall door and a conical roof (e.g., see fig. 33). The 
conical roof is generally covered with a network of yellow or gold horizontal, 
vertical, and diagonal lines. While the rotunda is not included, the tomb itself 
with its conical roof is similar to the representations of the acdicula found on 
objects associated with Palestine." It also fits the description of the tomb by 
the Patriarch Photius, in which he states that the “the maker avoided vaulting, 
and made a circular feature instead of an ordinary roof, joining the beams 
to form a kind of chimney. It was a rail roof, so that die upper end of cIk 
roof elements were more like the apex of a cone than a symmetrical root. 
And, as already mentioned in Chapter 3, the square stone in front of the tomb 


j n Pantokrator’s illustration for Psalm 11:6 conforms to Photius’ description 
of the stone door of the tomb that was bound with copper and used as an 
altar. 

While Grabar did not make these specific connections with the text of 
Photius, he did suggest that the fact that Photius wrote this passage indicates 
his interest in the Holy Land, thereby providing further reason for attributing 
the marginal psalters to the circle of this Patriarch/ 01 But Photius also states 
at the end of this passage that what he has been describing “we learned from 
those who have taken the trouble to reside in that blessed place,” 102 thus 
indicating the method by which such convincing representations of the Holy 
Land sanctuaries may have found their way to Constantinople. Monks like 
Michael, Job, Theodore, and Thcophanes, who had lived at the Spoudaeon 
Monastery next to the Holy Sepulchre, would have brought with them co 
Constantinople their visual memories - and perhaps even some actual repre¬ 
sentations - of these sacred shrines and shared them with those they met in 
Constantinople, including Photius/ 03 

Grabar further suggested that the presence of these images of the Holy Land 
sites in the marginal psalters may be due to the special interest the Iconophiles 
would have had in these sanctuaries as evidence of the reality of Christ’s earthly 
life, which was basic to their argument for the legitimacy of religious images. 
This may well be the ease. However, the inclusion of these images, which 
were probably based on the descriptions, verbal or pictorial, of those who had 
recently come from there, may also indicate a concern on the part the manu¬ 
scripts 1 creators for the fate of these sanctuaries, given the current state of 
affairs in Palestine. 

1 have already discussed in Chapter 3 the image of Holy Sion that was 
inserted into the cycle of images illustrating Psalm 77 in the Khludov Psalter. 
The main thrust of this cycle is to argue for the replacement of the Old 
Covenant by the New, Sion serves this purpose well since it had long been 
seen as a symbol of the New Covenant. I suggested that the representation of 
Mount Sion topped by a Christian church may have been meant to refer to 
the physical replacement of the Old Covenant by the New Covenant in the 
earthly Jerusalem, where the church on Sion served as a symbol of the Christian 
appropriation of land that had once belonged to the Jews. This is a point that 
is stressed in many of the anti-Jewish dialogues, namely that the sacred spots 
like Sion, Bethlehem, the Mount of Olives, and the Jordan have been taken 
away from the Jews and arc now the sites of Christian churches. ,<M The fact 
that Sion was such an important symbol of the replacement of the Old Cov¬ 
enant by the New may explain its repeated use by the Khludov Psalter artist. 
This is clearly the case with the illustrations for Psalm 86:5. 

Psalm 86: “His foundations are in the holy mountains [tj . The Lord lanes the 
gates of Sion , mew than all the tabernacles of Jacob (2}. Glorious things have 
hen spoken of thee, O city of God fjj .... Xian will say Sion is nty mother; 
and in ,7 Sl(c f t a mi5 l)om; and the highest himself has founded her /5J/' 
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The illustrations accompanying Psalm 86:5 in both the Khludov (fol. 86v; 
see fig. 99) and Pantokrator (fol. 12ir; see fig. too) psalters reiterate the ar¬ 
gument for the Christianization of Sion. In both images David the prophet | S 
shown standing before a basilica set on high ground, identified as Holy Sion. ,f>s 
In choosing this theme the artists arc in accord with some of the psalm com¬ 
mentators. Athanasius, for example, interprets the psalm as referring to the 
church. For Athanasius, the words of verse one, “ His foundations arc in the holy 
mountains,*' mean that “it (i.c., the churchj was built up from the people of 
the gentiles on the foundation of the apostles and prophets.” The "gates of 
Sion” that the Lord loves are interpreted as the early church. The Lord prefers 
the "Mates of Sion" to the "tabernacles of Jacob,” which Athanasius interprets as 
worship according to the Law. 1 *' Thus for this commentator the psalm ex¬ 
presses God’s preference for the church of the Christians over that of the Jews. 

The Khludov and Pantokrator images for Psalm 86:5 also stress the reality 
of the Incarnation, which brought about the New Covenant, and in this sense 
they arc in accord with a number of the anti-Jewish dialogues that cite Psalm 
86:5 as proof of the Incarnation . ur7 In the images it is David who makes this 
point by gesturing toward the image of the Virgin and Child on the wall 
surrounding Holy Sion. According to the inscription in Khludov, “David 
prophesies” concerning the Incarnation. The incarnation is emphasized in the 
Pantokrator image by the inscription identifying the Virgin as “the Holy 
Theotokos,” or God-bearer. 1,Bt Thus David’s role in the Psalm 86:5 illustration 
is much like that in many of the images discussed in Chapter 4: He prophesies 
and testifies to his belief in the Christian interpretation of the psalm, in the 
basic dogma of the Incarnation, and in the validity of religious images. 

In these images accompanying Psalm S6:5, the idea of the replacement of 
rhe Old Covenant is made more immediate by the realistic depiction of the 
church of Holy Sion. This is also true for the Khludov illustration for Psalm 
50:20 (fol. 51 r; fig. 101). In 3.11 three images the basilica of Holy Sion is set up 
high within a surrounding wall, probably indicating the church’s location on 
the high ground at the southwest corner of the city, surrounded by city walls; 
that is, outside the old pre-Eudocian walls of Aelia Capitolina but inside the 
Eudocian walls that arc further to the south. As one pilgrim noted, Sion 
“overlooks the city like a citadel. ** ,<w In the Pantokrator image another in¬ 
scription placed on the walled precinct just above David’s head reads “the 
Holy City of God.” Grabar suggested chat the detached tower at the southeast 
corner is meant to represent the Tower of David, which numerous pilgrims 
describe as being near the church of Sion. 110 If this is the case, then the image 
is not topographically precise, since the Tower of David is square and is located 
some distance north of Sion, rather than south of the church as shown here. 
The basilica’s triplc-apsed east end is also problematic; although some scholars 
suggest that the church of Sion had three apses, there is no definitive archae¬ 
ological evidence of this. 1,1 Since the view in these images is from the northeast, 
the doorway shown could be the south gate in the prc-Eudocian wall through 
which one had access to the north court of the Sion basilica, indicated most 
clearly in the Khludov Psalm 50:20 image. This gate is clearly visible on the 
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sixth-century mosaic map in Madaba. 112 However, Sion basilica would not 
appear to rise above the walls from this viewpoint. The steepest rise is in the 
approach to Sion from the east; pilgrims coming from the Pool of Siloam 
would sec the church rising high above them. Perhaps it makes most sense to 
see these images as composite views, incorporating the most striking features 
of the site. The tower may indeed be intended as the Tower of David, used 
as a sign for the city of Jerusalem. A very similar tower is used in precisely 
this way in the Khludov Psalter illustration for Psalm 64 (fol. 61 v). The image 
illustrates the title of the psalm, fi A Psalm of David. An Ode of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel from (he word of iltc sojourn when (hey were about lo go forth. ” The artist 
has depicted Jeremiah and Ezekiel as they approach Jerusalem, which is rep¬ 
resented as a tower. In any case, the images illustrating Psalms 81:5 and 50:20 
clearly evoke the Byzantine church on Mount Sion, one of the most prominent 
churches in Jerusalem, and one that represented Christianity’s replacement of 
Judaism in the Holy City. 11 ' 

Of course the Byzantines were well aware of the problematic position of 
the Christians living in Muslim-controlled Palestine and of the sacred shrines 
at which they and countless pilgrims worshipped. Other writers besides Theo- 
phanes complained about the fate of these shrines and the wickedness of the 
Muslims who had taken control of the sacred city. The Chronicler George the 
Monk, though heavily dependent on Thcophanes for much of his historical 
information, inserted into his narrative on the reign of Cons tans II his own 
rather long and virulent attack against the beliefs of the Muslims. He followed 
this with another long section in which he gives a $0rt of mini-history of the 
Holy Land, from the time of Moses up to the present, drawing freely on other 
texts such as the Bible, Aristotle, and Josephus. This chapter should probably 
be taken in conjunction with the preceding chapter on the Muslims, for it is 
only at the end of the section on the Holy Land that we are told of the Muslims’ 
worst offense, the taking ofJerusaLem, and then finally returned to the narrative 
of the reign of Constans II, more or less following Thcophanes. 114 

The section on the Holy Land itself seems to be divided into two parts. In 
the first half George describes the beauty and richness of the Holy Land, the 
fact that God gave it to his firstborn son, Israel, and how God the Word 
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appeared there, in many and various ways, revealing himself in thcophanics 
tp the prophets. The second half is concerned with showing that it was here 
also that Christ, the truth, and the new religion were bom, and here in this 
place that lie wrought salvation for humankind. The section begins, ‘'From 
^ lc uttermost the incarnate was seen in tills sacred land, and lived together 
with men* fulfilling according to the divine prophesy, ‘a man shall say Sion 
ls my mother; and such a man was born in her, and the Highest himself has 
founded her’ (Psalm 86:5).” George then quotes a long passage from John 
V-hrysostom’s Homily on Psalm 49 in which John is commenting on verse 2, 
Owf of Sion comes the excellence of his /xYiufy.” John uses this opportunity to 
Proclaim tb c establishment of the new religion in Jerusalem. Citing Isaiah 2:3, 
,^ r out °f Sion shall go forth tlie law,” John explains that by Sion is meant 
3 the adjoining territory, as well as the city that extends at the prophet's feet, 
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the capital of the Jews, namely, Jerusalem/ 15 Clearly Sion serves as a symbol 
of the establishment of the New Law with Christ. George and the other authors 
he quotes also stress the idea that it was in Jerusalem that the salvation of 
humankind was brought about. He includes several passages that express the 
idea that Christ worked salvation in the center, or the navel, of the earth. This 
place is further identified as the place of the skull, where the Hebrews say is 
the tomb of Adam. God chose this place so that both life and the preaching 
of the kingdom of heaven would begin where death took the first man. I,f * Our 
Chronicler sums up this section with the following conclusion: 

This holy and longed-for and all-honored and all-lovely land fr om which 
the first man came and all the prophets and apostles were brought forth, 
and in truth the more high Mother of God of all heaven and earthly 
creatures was born, and bore the Lord and ruler of all, and the salvation 
of the world became effective, the very evil and unclean Saracens con¬ 
quered; and they took possession of the famous and divine mountain of 
Sion and the sacred metropolis of our great king and saviour, Jeru¬ 
salem/ 17 

This same passage appears almost verbatim m one of the saints' lives mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter, that of Theodore of Edessa. Like George, the 
author of this life mourns the fact that the Saracens have taken over the places 
where all the sacred events of Christian history took place - the saving passion, 
the Anastasis, the Ascension* and die coining of the Holy Spirit. “And the 
Mother of God was born there and bore the ruler of all and the salvation of 
the world was effected/'" 8 

1 am not arguing that these texts had a direct impact on the psalter illus¬ 
trations of the Holy Land sanctuaries. But they do present a similar point of 
view. They also suggest that people in Constantinople were concerned about 
the face of these holy sites now that they had fallen into the hands of the 
Muslims. Theophanes tells us that they were profaned and devastated and the 
author of the Life of Michael (he Syncellns that they were being heavily taxed. 
It is this concent that may have prompted the psalter artists to include these 
images in their manuscripts, on the one hand commemorating what was under 
threat of destruction, and on the other hand proclaiming that these places had 
been given to them by God, their presence foreseen by David the prophet 
who stands and points to the images of Christ's tomb, to the images of the 
shrine at Bethlehem, and to most of the images of Sion. 

Even the image of the dead Christ on the cross that illustrates Psalm 73:1a 
in the Khludov Psalter (see fig. 87). and was discussed above, makes reference 
to the idea of salvation being wrought in the center of the earth, “in the Holy 
City’* as the inscription says, and at the place of the skull, as the large skull 
at the foot of the cross proclaims. It is also possible that the unusual image 
accompanying Psalm toi:i4 in the Khludov Psalter (fol. ioov; fig. 102) was 
inspired by current concerns about the fate of Sion. In this ease also Sion 
mentioned m the psalm, “Thou will arise and have mercy on Sion; for the lime to 
favour htr f the set time is come.” The artist has represented Christ trampling 0,1 
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Hades, who is shown prostrate on n large platform that also forms the base 
for the basilica labeled Holy Sion- The image is also inscribed as the Anastasis. 
Christ raises his hands toward a woman clorhcd in blue whose head and 


shoulders appear from behind the church. It is not clear whether this woman 
is meant as the Virgin or as a personification of Sion. There was a tradition 
that the Virgin had died on Sion, and it was from there that Christ came down 
and took her up to heaven. This is mentioned in a number of homilies on the 
Koimesis." 0 But there was also a tradition that Christ appeared on Sion after 
his descent into hell, as Sophronius of Jerusalem states in his poem describing 
the Holy Land sites, “Hail Sion . .. there* after shattering Hades and liberating 
the dead, the King of All. theshattcrer appeared/* 12 '' In either ease, the image 
seems to make some sort of statement concerning the salvation effected by 
Christ in Sion. Could the artist also be hoping for an earthly and contemporary 
salvation of Sion? 

In the passage from the Life of Theodore of Edessa cited above, the author 
finds a bright spot in the tragedy of the Muslim conquest of Jerusalem, lie 
notes that the churches and monasteries of the area have now come together 
under Muslim oppression and become united. And furthermore, God has 
permuted there to occur signs and wonders at the tomb of Christ, which have 
been effective in shutting up the “Hagarenes** and convincing other people to 
give honor to the patriarch, the bishops, and the Christian people. 121 This is 
only one aspect of this rather curious text that seems designed to put a better 
face on what was happening in Palestine. The Life is said to have been written 
at the St. Sabas monastery in Palestine by the monk Basil of Emesa (died c. 
86o), a nephew of Theodore of Edessa, who was also a monk at St. Sabas. 
However, some scholars now believe that it was actually written at Constan¬ 
tinople, although the date is still uncertain. 123 Griffith suggests that the various 
parts of which the Life is composed were put together in Constantinople by 
emigre Palestinian monks. 125 Besides the miracle at the tomb of Christ, there 
arc other instances in this text of Christians getting the better of the Muslims. 
The Life contains ten chapters recounting the martyrdom of Theodore's dis¬ 
ciple. Michael of St. Sabas, at the hands of the Muslims. Prior to his martyr¬ 
dom, the Muslim caliph *Abd al-Malik was trying, through a learned Jew. to 
convert Michael to Islam. Michael and the Jew engaged in a public debate, 
which ended with Michael being victorious over the Jew. 124 At another point 
in the Life* Theodore even manages to convert the Muslim caliph al-Mamun 
to Christianity, after curing him with some dust from the Holy Sepulchre! 125 

Such stories are in stark contrast to what seems to have been the reality in 
Syria-Palcstine. Far from converting the Muslims to Christianity, the Chris¬ 
tians were losing many of their members to Islam. During the late eighth and 
ninth centuries, large numbers of Christians converted to the rival faith. One 



scholar estimates that between A.n. 791 and 888 up to 34 percent of the Chris¬ 
tian population living in Muslim territory converted. 12 * And they apparently 
tbd so, not so much because of fear of punishment* but to enhance their social 
status. The author of a late eighth-century Syriac chronicle complains that 
ar Se groups of Christians were converting to Islam, “without blows or tor- 
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turcs,“ and “without any sort of compulsion." 127 In the face of such circum¬ 
stances. stories such as the martyrdom of Michael provided a more comforting 
picture. A similarly inspiring picture is presented by the story of the forty- 
two Martyrs of Amorion, who refused their Muslim captors’ offersof clothes, 
money, and an easy life if they would convert to Islam, and instead chose 
martyrdom for the faith. 1 * It seems that it was important for some of those 
living in Constantinople to believe - or proclaim - that the Orthodox Christian 
church in the Hast was active and healthy and on the offensive against Islam, 
winning converts instead of losing Christian souls. 

(t apparently also was important for some in Constantinople to maintain 
that they were in close communication with the Patriarchs in the East and had 
their support on matters of faith - especially the image question. This is 
indicated by another text that is now thought to be a forgery probably written 
in Constantinople sometime around the end of Iconoclasm. namely the Letter 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem to the Emperor Thcophilus. 
This letter, addressed to an Iconoclastic emperor, argues the ease in favor of 
the veneration of images. It purports to have been drafted at an enormous 
synod held at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem in April 836. 12v 
The most obvious motive for the composition of such a letter is to provide 
canonical authority for the restoration of images. But the letter also reveals a 
desire on the part of the Byzantines to see the Orthodox church as a whole, 
with the sees of the East still in close communication with and actively par¬ 
ticipating in its afKnirs. This is expressed in a well-known passage from the 
letter; 

Though we may be separated from you in the territory of a tyrannical 
empire, we arc not severed from the divine power. We, under the power 
of barbarous enemies, exhausted, sorrowful, and grieving, we nonethe¬ 
less pass all our time supported by divine hope, anticipating the return 
to our former happiness under the imperial power and to our peaceful 
life. 130 

The expression of support for icons on the part of the Oriental patriarchs was 
important not only as a lever against the Iconoclasts in Byzantium. Church 
officials in Constantinople might well have been aware that there were Chris¬ 
tians in the Hast rejecting religious images because of the pressure of Muslim 
cricitism. This issue has been discussed by Griffith in Ins analysis of Theodore 
Abu Qurrah T s treatise in defense of images. Near the beginning of his treatise* 
Theodore specifically says that “many Christians arc abandoning prostration 
to the image of Christ... and to the images of his saints ... because non- 
Christians, and especially those who claim to be in possession of a scripture 
sent down from God, rebuke them for their prostration to these images, and 
because of it impute to them the worship of idols, and the infringement of 
what God commanded in the Torah and the prophets, and they sneer at 
them." 131 In another section. Theodore, who was born in Edessa, specifically 
states that some Christians in Edessa have been refusing to make prostrat» on 
to the famous itchciropoictos image of Christ. Supporting archaeological <?vi- 


deuce has recently been presented by Schick, who has gathered numerous 
examples of Christian communities in the Hast removing the images of living 
things from the mosaics in their own churches, apparently in response to 
criticism from the Muslims. 132 

A person such as Michael the Synccllus, who emigrated to Constantinople 
in 813, would have been aware of the circumstances that prompted Theodore 
Abu Qurrah to write his tract on the images, if not of the text itself (written 
c. 8oo-8t2). Michael himself may have resided in Edessa, if one can believe 
the manuscripts that indicate his work on Greek grammar was written there. 153 
It is interesting that the author of the Letter of the Eastern Patriarchs, who 
includes as evidence of the validity of images a list of twelve famous, miracle- 
working icons, begins his list with the image at Edessa. He also tells us that 
the City of Edessa, which still today possesses this sacred image, is proud and 
happy because of the miracles that Christ works through this image for their 
benefit. 15 * One wonders if the author of the Letter was aware that this was 
not the case for all the Christians in the cuy. According to Michael the Syn- 
cellus , Life , which was written before ^67, when Michael left Jerusalem on his 
way to Constantinople, he passed through Sclcukia, on the southern coast of 
Asia Minor, just over the border into Byzantine territory. There he found that 
some people were not submitting to the Seventh Ecumenical Council, that is, 
venerating icons. Michael persuaded them to do so, and, on the rest of lus 
journey to Constantinople, “he stated and maintained to all those with whom 
he happened to converse on his way that the Church of God in Jerusalem and 
her chief priest with his bishops and fathers of the desert accepted, agreed 
with, and included the holy and universal Seventh Council in the holy 
diptychs.“ 155 

Thus, while in some of the passages cited here Byzantine authors lament 
the loss of Sion and the Holy Land, in others they express confidence in the 
continuing vitality of the Eastern Church and the commitment of its leaders 
and members to the Orthodox faith as defined in Constantinople. Together 
these texts suggest the sort of atmosphere that may have existed in certain 
circles in Constantinople and chat could have contributed to the inclusion in 
the marginal psalters of images of the Palestinian sanctuaries. At the same time 
the Byzantines - perhaps some of the same people - were developing a polemic 
against the Muslims. Michael the Synccllus. for example, made the anti- 
Muslim works of Theodore Abu Qurrah available to a Constantinopolitan 
audience. 1 have tried to show in this chapter that, if set against this background, 
the numerous images in the marginal psalters defending Orthodox Christian 
dogma can be seen in part as a response to the threat of Islam. 





Chapter Six 


The Method of Illustration 


I N the preceding chapters ! have tried to show that the defense of 
Orthodox Christianity was a primary concern on the part of those who 
commissioned and made the ninth-century marginal psalters. While this issue 
to a large extent determined the subjects that the artists chose to depict, the 
manner in which they presented their visual arguments was influenced by a 
number of additional factors. The purpose of this chapter is to examine the 
artists' method of illustration - the way in which images arc arranged on the 
page, the relationship between text, image, and inscriptions - and to relate 
this method to other forms of intellectual activity engaged in by ninth-century 
scholars and theologians. Everything we have learned about the psalters thus 
far indicates that they were planned by people who had extensive knowledge 
of the Bible and its exegesis, as well as of Orthodox theology, and who were 
well informed about contemporary religious and political issues - people who 
belonged to the highest levels of Byzantine intellectual society. It is the thesis 
of this chapter that some of the oilier intellectual activities in which such people 
engaged greatly influenced the method of visual argument used in the marginal 
psalters. The compiling of biblical catenae (and even of scholia on the works 
of classical authors), the writing of polemical treatises, the gathering of flor- 
ilcgia of biblical and patristic texts, especially for use in the church councils, 
and the participation in the councils themselves and in other similar forms of 
oral debate, all had an impact on the way in which the planners of the marginal 
psalters approached their task. 

The Marginal Format 

One of the most distinctive features of the marginal psalters is their exploitation 
of the marginal format to create a sort of visual commentary on the text. It 
has not escaped notice that this arrangement is similar to that used in manu~ 
scripts with written marginal commentaries or scholia. Millet, in fact, equated 
the marginal psalter images with the catenae, that is, the running commentaries 
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on the psalms (and on the other books of the Bible as well) composed of 
excerpts from the exegesis of various authors. 1 Weitzmann further suggested 
that the method of "marginal commentary illustration" used in the psalters 
depended on the development of written marginal commentaries and catenae." 
Indeed, if one compares a page from the marginal psalters to one from a ninth- 
century Book of Job with catena (Vatican gr. 749). it is obvious that there is 
a very similar attitude toward the arrangement of the page, with illustrations 
or catena forming a sort of frame around the central text. 

If the format of the marginal psalters was in some way influenced by that 
of manuscripts with marginal commentaries, what is the nature of this influence 
and when did it take place? Were the producers of the marginal psalters fol¬ 
lowing a tradition of marginal illustration that goes back to the Early Christian 
period? Did they hi fact have psalter models that already contained marginal 
illustrations, as some have argued?' If so. had these been inspired by Early 
Christian manuscripts that already had an elaborate system of written marginal 
commentaries? Or were both marginal commentaries and marginal illustration 
later developments, belonging to the eighth or ninth century? It seems to me 
that the latter proposition is the more likely. 

In the first place, the likelihood that the artists made use of a psalter with 
marginal illustrations is not particularly strong, given what we know about 
pre-lconoclastic manuscript illumination in general, and psalter illustration in 
particular. As we have seen in Chapter t, determining the nature of pre- 
lconoclastic Byzantine psalter illustration is made difficult by the lack of ex¬ 
amples preserved from the Early Christian period. Weitzmann attempted to 
shed some light on the character of pre-lconoclastic psalter illustration by 
analyzing the ninth-century manuscript known as the Sacra Parallela (Paris. 
B, N. gr. 923), which contains some images lie believes were borrowed from 
an earlier psalter. Although the images in the Sacra Parallcla are placed in the 
margins, Weitzmann concluded that the psalter model the artists used contained 
column picrurcs rather than marginal illustrations. 4 

Interestingly enough, the earliest preserved illustrated psalter, Verona, Bi- 
blioteca Capitolare cod. I, does con tain a small number of marginal illustra¬ 
tions. This seventh- or eighth-century manuscript, with text in both Greek 
and Latin, has therefore been cited as evidence for the existence of a pre- 
Iconoclastic psalter with marginal illustrations. 5 However, the Verona Psalter 
contains only eleven very crude line drawings, ten of which arc placed in the 
margins alongside either the Greek or Latin text. And these drawings may, 
in fact, have been added to the manuscript quite some time after it was pro¬ 
duced. and thus in the only space that was available.* In addition, none of this 
manuscript’s eleven literal illustrations is related to the images accompanying 
corresponding verses in the marginal psalters, or. for that matter, in any of 
Eastern or Western psalters related to the marginal psalter recension. 7 It 
thl, s seems unwise to use this anomalous manuscript as an indication of the 
existence of pre-lconoclastic psalters with marginal illustrations. 

Nor does the evidence that can be derived from preserved Western psalters 
su Pport such a conclusion. In Chapter t, I discussed several Western psalters 
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with apparent links co the Byzantine marginal psalter recension, Among these 
one finds no trace of marginal illustration. In the Stuttgart Psalter, the images, 
with their painted backgrounds, are placed within the writing column, some¬ 
times two scenes per frame, whereas in the Psalterium Aurcum of St. Ciall 
unframed column pictures arc the norm, along with a few full-page miniatures. 
The Utrecht Psalter has one multisccne miniature at the beginning of each 
psalm, a system that is likewise used in a number of later Greek psalters. Thus, 
what little evidence wc have does not lend much support to the idea that there 
was a tradition of marginal psalter illustration prior to the ninth century. 

The marginal psalters themselves can be analyzed to see whether there are 
any signs that they were copied from models containing marginal illustrations. 
However, the evidence thus obtained is not clear-cut. In his discussion of the 
development of marginal illustration, Wcitzmann suggested chat marginal il¬ 
lustrations that have been newly adapted from column pictures often show 
signs of severe abbreviation resulting from squeezing the column picture into 
the limited space available in the margin. Many images in the Sacra Parallela. 
for example, show signs of such compression. H Applying this test to the mar¬ 
ginal psalters. Cutler concluded that because the psalter images do not show 
signs of severe abbreviation, they must have been borrowed from a psalter 
that already contained marginal illustrations. 7 While it Is true that for the most 
part the compositions in the ninth-century marginal psalters arc uncrowded, 
other factors may be responsible for this, from the beginning, these manu¬ 
scripts must have been planned to receive marginal illustration. Very large 
lateral and bottom margins were left free, the ruling lines for the most part 
not intruding into this open space: in Khludov the lateral margin is nearly as 
wide as the text column, and in Pantokrator it is wider than the text column. 
The artists therefore had ample space in which to place their compositions, 
and if they borrowed some of them from a psultcr model that contained 
abbreviated column pictures placed in either a single- or double-column for¬ 
mat, or perhaps even side by side as in strip illustration, little squeezing would 
have been necessary. lo The artists of the marginal psalters borrowed their 
images from many sources besides a psalter, and they skillfully fitted all these 
disparate images into the space of the margins. The fact that the images appear 
well adjusted to their present location may simply be a sign of this skill. 

The Bristol Psalter, which may preserve more faithfully than the other 
marginal psalters its prc-lconoclastic source (see Chapter i). can perhaps offer 
some hints ns co the format as well as the content of the model of the ninth- 
ccntury marginal psalters. This being the case, it is interesting to note that in 
die arrangement of images on the page, the Bristol Psalter differs somewhat 
Irom the ninth-ccntury manuscripts. The ninth-ccntury artists most ofeen^ 
placed their images in the lateral margins, but they also regularly made use ot 
the large L-shaped area in the outer lower corner of each page, thereby creating 
a sort of pictorial frame around the text. In the Bristol Psalter, on the contrary* 
the preferred format is the horizontal image placed in the bottom marg in 
beneath the text. In fact, of the seventy-nine pages containing marginal illi 1 *- 
t rat ions of the psalms, forty-four have images only in the bottom niar^ n - 
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c ven though this sometimes results in the image being far removed from the 
verse it is meant to illustrate. There are also a number of compositions in the 
Bristol Psalter in which several elements arc lined up horizontally along the 
bottom of the page, as in strip illustration: for example, the grain, grape vine, 
and olive tree that illustrate Psalm 4:8 (fol. 1 lr), the various trees and flowers 
that form the green pastures of Ps:ilm 22 (fol. 37r), or the series ofliiturgtc.il 
objects that illustrate verses four and five of this same psalm (fol. 37v). Such 
horizontally disposed images may well reflect the type of composition prev¬ 
alent in the pre-iconochstic Byzantine psalter, where they could have been 
placed either within the writing column or in the bottom margin beneath the 
text. 

Surviving early Christian illuminated manuscripts offer little evidence that 
marginal illustration was an established format for any of the biblical books 
in the pre-iconoclastic period. Pull-page miniatures, column pictures, and strip 
illustrations placed beneath the text arc the most common systems encoun¬ 
tered. Some evidence survives of what Wcitzmann has termed “pseudo- 
marginal” illustration, in which images arc not actually placed in a margin, 
but “alongside a writing column of curtailed width. An early example of 
this method is the Alexandrian World Chronicle, a papyrus fragment dated 
variously between the fifth and late seventh centuries. 1 ' The only examples of 
marginal illustration from the pre-lconoclastic period appear 5 n two Syriac 
manuscripts: the Rabbula Gospels of A.t>. 586, and the closely related Syriac 
Gospels in Paris (Bibl. Nat. Syr. 33). N However, in these two manuscripts 
the marginal illustrations accompany not the text but the canon tables, where 
there is little room to place illustrations other than in the margins. Wcitzmann 
proposed that the artist of the Rabbula Gospels borrowed these images from 
a Gospel Book in which they already appeared in the margins surrounding 
the Gospel text, thus indicating the existence of a tradition of marginal illus¬ 
tration at least by the sixth century. 1 * However, it seems to 111c that there is 
no compelling reason to assume that the Syrian artists derived these miniatures 
flanking the canon tables from marginal as opposed to column illustrations. 1 * 
Among the manuscripts preserved from the early Christian (period, there arc 
none rliat contain marginal illustrations placed alongside a text column. Thus, 
although one cannot deny the possibility that prc-Iconoclastic psalters with 
marginal illustrations may have existed, the surviving early Christian manu¬ 
scripts - both psalters and other texts - offer no strong evidence for it. 

In contrast to the pre-lconoclastic period, the ninth century is relatively rich 
ui examples of manuscripts containing marginal illustration. Besides the three 
marginal psalters, four additional manuscripts fall into this category. These 
arc: 

r * Paris, Bibl. Nat. gr. 923, a flotilegium known as the Sacra Parallela of 
John of Damascus. The text consists of excerpts from the Bible and the 
Church Fathers chosen for the moral edification of the reader and ar¬ 
ranged alphabetically by subject headings. The text is written in two 
columns, with illustrations placed primarily in the outer margin, and 
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of the original decoration." There is also a similarity in script among all these 
manuscripts. In the two Job manuscripts and the Milan Gregory, the com¬ 
mentaries are written in a small upright ogival imeial similar to that used for 
the main text in the ninth-century marginal psalters. (The main text in the 
Vatican Job, the Milan Gregory, and the Sacra Parallela is in a larger slanted 
ogival uncial, while that in the Patinos job is in upright rounded uncial.) The 
upright script used for the commentaries in the unillustrated Job catena manu¬ 
script mentioned above (Jerusalem, Staurou 36) is especially close to that in 
the psalters.* It is possible that the marginal psalter scribes chose this upright 
uncial script - one that was not used very often for the main text - because 
of its association with marginal commentaries. 

Thus, the ninth-century designers may well have been influenced by the 
format of catena manuscripts or others containing marginal scholia. It is un¬ 
fortunate that we do not know more about the circumstances under which 
manuscripts like the Milan Gregory or the Sacra Parallela were produced. 
Although most scholars agree on a date some time in the ninth century for 
all four manuscripts listed above, their place of origin, as well as more precise 
dates, have been hotly debated. Rome has been suggested most often as their 
place of origin, although such widely varying sites as Jerusalem, Asia Minor, 
and Constantinople have been proposed for some of the manuscripts. It seems 
to me that the strongest case for an Italian, and probably Roman, origin can 
be made for the Milan Gregory and the Vatican Job, while the Sacra Parallela 
may well have originated in Constantinople,* 

If the Milan Gregory and the Vatican Job were indeed produced in Rome, 
one should perhaps see them in relationship to the manuscript production in 
which the future patriarch Methodius was apparently involved during his stay 
there as a refugee from Iconoclasm between K 15 and 821. There are several 
late ninth- or early tenth-century manuscripts - one a collection of works by 
Pseudo-Dionysius with extensive marginal scholia - that contain subscriptions 
that Canart argues indicate they were copied from manuscripts written by 
Methodius when he was in Rome. The Pseudo-Dionysius manuscript also 
contains a note indicating that its model was written in uncial. v ' It is quite 
possible rhat Iconophiles living in Rome were experimenting with new types 
of manuscript formats, both illustrated and uuillustrated, and that these ex¬ 
periments had an impact on what was produced in Constantinople, perhaps 
by some of these same people, after the end of Iconoclasm. 57 Of course, die 
marginal format was appealing to the designers of the psalters because they 
thought of their images in the same way that one thinks of marginal catenae 
or scholia insofar as they all provide a commentary on the text. 

But the relationship between the marginal psalters and manuscripts w itb 
marginal commentaries is not sufficient to explain the method of illustration 
used m the psalters. It would be wrong to define this method as simply 1 
counterpart to, or visualization of, the catenae. In the first place, although 
those who designed the psalicrs were well versed in psalm exegesis and pcrb'ap 
drew on psalm catenae for ideas, I do 110c believe they were tied to any one 
written commentary or catena. Rather, as I have tried to show in the previous 
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four chapters, the designers had their own agenda of religious and political 
issues that most often determined the interpretations of the psalms that they 
chose* hi the second place, while the psalters share certain formal characteristics 
w j t h catena manuscripts, they differ from the catenae in a fundamental way. 
Tbc catenae arc compilations of excerpts from various commentators; their 
purpose is to gather together disparate and unwieldy material and present it 
in a convenient and usable form. They are not essentially polemical. 5 * The 
marginal psalters, in contrast, are emphatically polemical. One can understand 
their method of illustration better by recognizing it is a form of visual argu¬ 
ment, and thus analyzing it in relationship to other contemporary forms of 

argument. 

Visual Confrontation 

I11 the previous four chapters I have argued that, at least in terms of content, 
or issues addressed, there is a relationship between the marginal psalters and 
the polemical dialogues. It can be shown that this relationship applies to their 
method of argument as well. lit the dialogues. Christian dogma is argued 
through the artificial technique of question and response, assertion and rebuttal. 
The opponent of Christianity states his position, which is then refuted by the 
Christian hero. This is a technique that was especially popular with Byzantine 
theologians during the period of Iconoclasm; Theodore the Sttidite, for ex¬ 
ample, introduces his second refutation of the Iconoclasts by saying that he 
will use the form of “the opposition of two speakers - an orthodox, that is. 
and an iconoclast - so that the force of the arguments may be easier to sec 
and understand.'’^ This technique, and the spirit of confrontation thai it em¬ 
bodies, is likewise characteristic of the method of argument often used in the 
psalters. 

The most obvious examples are those images in which opposition is shown 
by direct confrontation. In the opening image for Psalm t, already discussed 
in Chapter 2. the profound disagreement between the wicked, iconophobic 
Jews and the good Christian iconophile is emphasized by the Christian turning 
his back on the Jews (sec fig. !)• But more often opponents in the psalters 
face one another, and their conflict is expressed visually through their emphatic, 
often aggressive gestures. This is true, for example, in those images I have 
already discussed in which Christ, Moses, David, or Isaiah is shown con- 
coming the Jews (Psalms 2: 1—2, 55 ; 6 , 77:2, 77 ’ 2 4 . 77 : 4 °i 77 : 5 6 * Ki:6. $>4:7; scc 
% s * $ 5 » 24. 59, 32. 60. 56, 82), or in which David is shown arguing with 
John the Grammarian over the interpretation of Psalm 113 (see fig. 44)* 

Even those images in which David or 011c of the other prophets is shown 
prophesying before ail image of Christ or a scene from his life may have been 
understood as confrontational, although no spokesperson for the opposing side 
. ^presented. Perhaps the clearest example of this is the seemingly simple 
jiiugc that accompanies the title of Psalm 71 in the Pantokrator Psalter {see 
l 8* 83). As discussed in Chapter 4, the interpretation of this psalm was a point 
0 controversy between the Christians and the Jews. The Christian position. 
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ns stated in the Christian-Jewish dialogues, is that even though the title ded¬ 
icates the psalm tu Solomon (“For Solomon**), the king who is the subject of 
the psalm is not Solomon, as the Jews claim, but Christ- In the Pantokrator 
Psalter image, Solomon emphatically speaks for the Christian reading of the 
psalm by pointing to an image of Christ, which is inscribed “for Christ/* For 
the reader familiar with the polemical literature, the actual depiction of .m 
opponent is not necessary; opposition is embedded in Solomon’s emphatic 
rebuttal, just as, throughout the psalters, it is embedded in David’s repeated 
witness to rhe reality of Christ’s life and in his and other prophets' veneration 
of Christ's image. 

In some instances in the psalters two images placed side by side, or on 
facing or following pages, suggest a contrast between good and evil, and the 
reader is invited to sec them as representative of opposing forces or points of 
view. For example, in the juxtaposed images on fol. zv in the Khludov Psalter 
(see fig. 55). the reader will perceive a contrast between the ox and ass who 
recognize and adore Christ and the Jews who reject him. Or in the Pantokrator 
Psalter illustrations for Psalm 35 (fol. 42V; see fig. 74). where an image of the 
Samaritan woman at the well appears directly above a representation of the 
soldiers who have come to arrest Christ being thrown to the ground, the 
attentive reader will see a contrast between one who recognizes Christ as the 
Messiah and those who do not. On two facing pages in the Khludov Psalter 
(30V-3 ir) a group of monks, inscribed as “thejust,” receive grace from heaven, 
as Opposed to the sinners, who arc being punished by a heavenly representative. 
More contemporary references to good and evil appear in the juxtaposed 
images of the simoniac John the Grammarian being instructed by the devil 
versus the monks being instructed by Charity (see figs. 39, 40), or in the 
Hebrew idol worshippers versus Phineas, the slayer of idolators (Psalm 105:28- 
30, Khludov, fol. !09v; see fig. 46; Paris gr. zo. fol. 17V; sec fig. 49). or even 
the Hebrews adoring the high places and their demons versus the mountain 
of Sion, which contains a Christian sanctuary and the Virgin and Child (Khlu¬ 
dov fols. 7$v-79r; sec figs. 66, 67), These pairs of images suggest that the 
artists were often thinking in terms of the juxtaposition or confrontation of 
opposing forces. 40 

Conflict and struggle are constant themes in the psalms themselves, and it 
is thus only natural that those illustrating a psalter might tend to emphasize 
this. In the first psalm, for example, the contrast between the righteous and 
the wicked is not only the subject of rhe first verses but of the entire psalm, 
the second half of which speaks of the rewards and punishments that the 
righteous and rhe wicked can expect. And in the Khludov image (see fig. 0 * 
which was probably borrowed from an earlier psalter, the verses are illustrated 
literally, with the righteous man shown harvesting fruit while the wicked, 
like chart*, arc tossed about by the wind. In other psalters one finds the theme 
of conflict inherent in the psalms expressed in terms of the struggle of the 
individual soul against the forces of evil, or in terms of a general struggle 
the psalmist against his enemies. Hut in the marginal psalters the conflict 
suggested by rhe psalms is most often interpreted as one between Chrisr. ° r 
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Christianity, and its foes, between those who share the Orthodox artist’s beliefs 
and those who do not. The visual confrontation between opposing forces in 
the psalters thus parallels the verbal confrontation one finds in the polemical 
dialogues. This parallel lends further support to the idea that those who planned 
the psalters were also involved in the production of polemical treatises, and 
brought this method of argument and way of thinking to bear in their approach 
to the illustration of the psalms. 

The Problem of Textual Interpretation 

In many of the images discussed here and in the previous chapters, the point 
of disagreement between the Christian and his opponent is the proper inter¬ 
pretation of the psalms. In fact. 011c can argue that these images are as much 
about textual interpretation as they are about a particular point of religious 
belief. Proper interpretation of the scriptures is the primary subject of the 
opening image for Psalm t in the Khludov Psalter (see fig i), where the 
blessed man is shown engaged in this activity. There are also a number of 
images in the psalters in which the proponent of the Christian position is 
actually shown instructing his adversaries in the proper interpretation of a 
particular psalm or admonishing them for their lack of understanding of the 
true meaning of the text. Thus, for example, when Christ appears twice 
addressing the Jews in the scries of images illustrating Psalm 77 (sec figs. 59, 
32), his purpose is first to cell them to pay attention to the interpretation that 
follows (77*2), and then to instruct them in the proper interpretation of the 
verse referring to the manna (77:24)* Or when David addresses the Jews in 
the Paris gr. 20 illustration for Psalm 94:7 (sec fig. 82). he is instructing them 
that this verse should be interpreted as an admonition to them to accept Christ. 
And when Isaiah confronts the Jews in the illustration for Psalm 2:1—2 (see 
% 55 ), he is criticizing them for their misinterpretation of the psalm. Such 
images betray a special concern for the problem of textual interpretation, 
indicating the importance attached to this activity by those who made the 
marginal psalters. 

This concern with textual interpretation reflects the fact that the citation 
and interpretation of appropriate biblical and patristic sources was the primary 
method of argument used by Byzantine intellectuals in all their theological 
wor s t polemical and otherwise. While the practice of arguing theology on 
* 1C b as * s of tradition gOV 5 back a long way, historians agree that it was the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council in Constantinople (680-681) that first carried the 
compilation of florilegia and the study and verification of patristic texts to a 
ci a high degree. This method continued to predominate in the ninth 
^ tur y. In nearly all the polemical texts we have discussed in previous chapters 
anti- conoclastic, anti-Jcwish, and to some extent anti-Muslim - the Christian 
Poieinjcists’ primary weapon was the citation of passages from the Bible and 
» c u,rc h fathers. Thus, at least in some of the images in the psalters, the 

igners own scholarly method has become the subject, 
he image of the Council of 815 in the Pantokrator Psalter (fol. i6r)’is a 
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good indication of the importance of this scholarly activity to those who made 
the psalters. In both the Khludov and Pantokrator psalrcrs (figs. 43. 1 j |) a 
representation of this Council accompanies Psalm 25:5, “/ hated the assembly 
of evil dorrs, and until the ungodly I cannot sit. ” The verse is interpreted as referring 
to the Patriarcli Niccphorus, who would not participate in the Iconoclastic 
Council of 815. Both images depict the Council in session, with Niccphorus 
standing aside, indicating his refusal to participate in the reintroduction of 
Iconoclasm. lie holds an icon of Christ, thereby showing his continuing al¬ 
legiance to the Iconophile cause. Beyond this the two images are conceived 
quite differently, and these differences are instructive. 

In the Khludov Psalter image, there seems to be an emphasis on the outcome 
of the Iconoclastic Council, with John the Grammarian and one of his associates 
shown at the right, whitewashing an icon of Christ. As mentioned in Chapter 
2, a comparison to the Jews is probably being suggested by the blood flowing 
down from the wall. Nicephorus oilers an alternative to the Iconoclasts, show¬ 
ing his acceptance of the icons by gesturing with his right hand toward the 
image of Christ. 

The Pantokrator image, on the other hand, seems to be more concerned 
with the rejection of the writings of the Iconoclasts, more specifically, the work 
of John the Grammarian. John had been commissioned by the Emperor Leo 
V to prepare the case against the images for the Council of 815. He and his 
committee compiled a florilegium of patristic testimonies that could be used 
to support the Iconoclast position. 1 * In the image John the Grammarian is 
shown standing on the upper level of the iwo-story structure in which the 
Council is taking place, holding an unfurled scroll that probably represents 
the florilegium he and his committee prepared. 4 ' On the ground floor of this 
building sit some of the participants, led by Thcodotus (815-821), who replaced 
Niccphorus on the patriarchal throne, and by Leo NTs son Symbatios- 
Constancinc. 4 * Outside the Council chamber, Nicephorus is seated holding an 
icon of Christ, but he is not gesturing toward it as in the Khludov image. 
Instead he raises his right hand, palm out. in a sign of rejection. 4S By this 
gesture, Niccphorus rejects the Council, its decrees, and its participants. But 
most importantly, he is also rejecting John the Grammarian's florilegium. 
which must be what is intended by the unfurled scroll held by Patriarch 
Thcodotus, who, along with Leo V, is shown prostrate beneath Nicephorus* 
throne, 4,1 Nicephorus did, in fact, reject John’s florilegium. In his treatise, the 
Rejhtatio et Bvcrsio, literally the Refutation and Overturning (dpaTpn7n^), Ni¬ 
ccphorus systematically refuted the Definition of the Council of 815 as well 
as the florilegium compiled by John the Grammarian. 47 

The derivation of the Pantokrator Psalter image is somewhat problematic- 
Sevfcnko’s analysis of the poem inscribed on this folio (added probably soon 
after the image was finished), in which Nicephorus is described as “standing 
as a steadfast keep of Orthodoxy, trampling upon the hostile head*’ of Thco¬ 
dotus, and “crushing the abominable neck*' of Leo V, led him to conclude 
that these verses were originally written to accompany an image in which 
Nicephorus was shown trampling on the fallen Iconoclasts (the cakatio colli)- 


m 

/\ rep rcscntat * on diis theme, with Niccphorus trampling on John the Grain- 
niarian. docs appear in the Khludov Psalter (fo|. 5tv; see fig. 38). According 
to Scvfrnko, the psalter artist would have adapted his image from this source. 
Ranging the figure of Nicephorus to a seated position in order to conform 
to the psalm, which reads, "with thcmtgodly lcannot sh."** Scvfenko and Mango 
further suggested that the original unage might have been created to serve as 
3 frontispiece for the editio prineeps of Niccphorus* Rcjutatio ct tzversio.** The 
latter suggestion is an appealing one, especially given the presence of the scroll 
in Thcodotus* hand (which these scholars do not mention), as well as the fact 
that Nicephorus stares in his treatise that lie is confident he will triumph over 
the contradictions in his opponents’ florilegium.In addition, the poem men¬ 
tions Nicephorus “stopping the sorcerer's [John’s) blasphemous mouth,” 
which is essentially what the Refiitatio et liversio docs. 

However, I think that a more important source of influence for the Pan¬ 
tokrator artist was the iconography of the Councils. It was standard practice 
in these images to depict the defeated heretics, along with their condemned 
writings, beneath the feet of the seated council members. 51 For example, in a 
ninth-century manuscript from Vercelli containing a collection of conciliar 
canons (Bibliotcca Capitolarc codex CLXV: fig. 112), Constantine is shown 
presiding at the First Council of Nicaca. with the fallen heretics and their 
writings depicted beneath his throne. Constantine holds his right hand in the 
same position as does Niccphorus in the Pantokrator image. 52 Although prob¬ 
ably made in northern Italy, it is thought that the images in the Vercelli 
manuscript can give us a good idea of what the monumental images of the 
Ecumenical Councils that we know existed in Constantinople in the pre- 
Iconoclastic period might have looked like.^ It seems to me that the artist 
depicted Niccphorus in a seated position not in order to conform to the text 
of the psalm, which simply says "with the ungodly l cannot sit" The artist of 
the Khludov Psalter, who also depicted this Council scene, did not feel obliged 
to show Nicephorus in a seated position (see lig. 43). Rather, the intention of 
the Pantokrator artist must have been to set Nicephorus in opposition to his 
replacement, Thcodotus, who is shown seated in the same position, partici¬ 
pating in the Council that Nicephorus refused to attend. The artist who planned 
this image may well have been aware of the use of this psalm verse at the 
Council of 787. At the end of the fourth section of the Council's Sixth Session, 
Epiphanius concludes with the words, “Thus, having heard the teaching of 
the Fathers, let us follow it» and let us detest this present novelty, saying: 7 
hated the assembly of evil doers , and with the ungodly / cannot sit.' m54 

The left-hand portion of the Pantokrator image can therefore be seen as a 
s ort of shorthand representation of a council in which Nicephorus. as patriarch, 
presides over the condemnation of the heretics and their writings. Of course, 
such a n event could never actually have taken place. Nicephorus, Thcodotus, 
and Leo V were all dead long before the synod of 843. Nevertheless, by nuking 
this visual allusion to the councils, the artist suggests the final defeat of the 
c Onoclasts, as well as the means by which Niccphorus could have participated 
1,1 it. For, even though Nicephorus did not live to see konocUsm’s final defeat 
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in 843 (he died in 828)* he triumphed in spirit through his writings, especially 
the Rc/ttatio ct F.versio. Whether this treatise was actually used by the rather 
unpretentious synod that restored the images in 843 is not known, but, as 
Alexander suggests, Nicephorus may have intended it as a foundation for the 
work of a hoped-for Orthodox council, and it was well known by the first 
post-iconoclastic patriarch, Methodius (843-847). 55 

Thus, in this image it is the scholarly work of two leading intellectuals that 
is the focus of the confrontation: the florilegium of John the Grammarian 
versus the Rcfutatio ct Buersio of Nicephorus. The iconoclastic controversy is 
conceived in part as a battle of texts - a battle oyer textual interpretation. It 
is hardly surprising that this should be the point of view from which the 
intellectuals who made the psalters should look at the iconoclastic controversy. 

Although the interpretation of biblical and patristic texts was the primary 
means by which Byzantine scholars and theologians argued their positions, 
the method was not without problems. Challenges to the way in which this 
activity was carried om, as well as to the method itself, may well have made 
intellectuals - including the designers of the marginal psalters - even more 
sensitive to the problem of textual interpretation. 

The major concern centered on the authenticity of patristic passages quoted 
in the florilegia, Already during the Sixth Ecumenical Council in 680-681, the 
problem of possible falsification of patristic extracts was an issue. This Council 
has been called a gathering of antiquaries and palaeographers because so much 
energy was expended on checking passages in the florilegia against those in 
manuscripts containing the whole works, looking for interpolations, and ana¬ 
lyzing the nature and content of the manuscripts. 5 ^ As is well known, the 
falsification of texts was made even more of an issue at the Council of Nicaca 
in 787. Not only were the Iconoclasts who had participated in the Council of 
Hiercia in 751 accused of misinterpreting their patristic sources and quoting 
them out of context, but the Iconophiles at Nicaca charged them with having 
falsified some of their sources as well. The Iconoclasts were able to do this 
because they did not bring to the Council the complete manuscripts from 
which their patristic passages were taken, but, as some reformed Iconoclasts 
testified, only tablets (TTirroKta). These same Iconoclastic witnesses claimed 
that they would never have embraced Iconoclasm in the first place had they 
not been convinced by one of these falsified texts. 57 Because of these problems, 
the representatives at the Council of 787 were careful to bring in complete 
manuscripts, and often more than one copy was produced as a way of ensuring 
the validity of the text. As van den Vcn has pointed out, the work of gathering 
and presenting the patristic passages was deemed so important that these ac¬ 
tivities. which in previous councils had been performed by notaries, were now 
taken over by the members of the assembly themselves, often vying with one 
another to bring in the most appropriate and authentic passages. 

The concern over this problem continued through the ninth century. ap- 
parently among both Iconophiles and Iconoclasts. While John the Grammarian 
and his committee borrowed many of their citations from the florilegium o\ 
the Council of Hiereia. according to Alexander, they gave fuller titles and 
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quoted longer passages, thus indicating that they too may have gone back to 
the manuscripts containing these sources in .m attempt to avoid the criticism 
that had been leveled against their prccccessors. 5 ’ Nevertheless, in his refutation 
of the florilegium of the Council of 815, Nicephorus cites numerous patristic 
passages that he says the Iconoclasts misinterpreted or falsified.'* Even biblical 
passages apparently were susceptible to falsification. During a debate between 
Theophanes Graptos and Emperor Theophilos (829-842), the former asked to 
have the manuscript brought from the patriarchal library in order to show 
that a passage from Isaiah that Theophilos was citing had been altered. M 

There are several ways in which these controversies over the method of 
textual interpretation may Ivave left their mark on the psalters. To begin with, 
the fact that John's writings are shown in the form of a scroll in the Pantokrator 
Psalm 25 image may represent a significant choice on the part of the artist. 
While it is common to show a speaking figure holding a scroll, this form itself 
was the subject of some controversy at the Council of 7S7. Shortly after the 
condemnation of the Iconoclasts of the Council of 754 for their reliance on 
tablets rather than full manuscripts, a participant who read out the Eighty- 
second Canon of the Qmmsext Council (this is the canon that states that Christ 
should be represented in human form and not as a lamb) was questioned by 
one of his colleagues as to why he was reading from a scroll (x<tpTT)s) rather 
than from a complete manuscript. The reader responded that this was the 
original scroll that the fathers at the council themselves had signed. Another 
colleague then came forward and read the same canon from a manuscript. 62 
This exchange indicates that, because it was not bound into a volume, the 
authenticity of a scroll was subject to suspicion and had to be verified. Given 
tliis context, it is possible that the ninth-century reader would have interpreted 
the scroll in the Psalm 25 image as a sign of the dubious authenticity of the 
citations in John the Grammarian's florilegium. 

Knowledge of the controversies over both the interpretation and the au¬ 
thenticity of texts adds yet another dimension to our understanding of the 
images of the prophets discussed in Chapter 4. In those images m which the 
prophet accompanies a representation of Christ or a scene from liis life (sec 
figs. 70-86), the artist is not content to allow the narrative scene itself to serve 
as an interpretation of the verse, but apparently feels the need to add a witness 
who can testify that this is indeed the correct interpretation of the verse. Also 
necessary is an inscription that tells the reader what David's function is, for 
example, ‘'David prophesies concerning the Son of God" (Psalm 109; see fig. 
54 )» ‘‘David prophesies at Holy Bethlehem" (Psalm 131; sec fig. 97), “David 
Prophesies concerning the cross" (Psalm 4:7; see fig. 86), “David says that the 
fountain of life is Christ" (Psalm 35; see fig. 73). The most emphatic example 
° this is the inscription accompanying the Khludov Psalter illustration for 
Salm 7:7-9, O Lord , my God, according to the decree which thou didst 

COf umand, . .. and/or this cause do thou return on high. The Lord shall judge the 
iwions." The image of David bowing before the tomb of Christ (see fig. 77) 
accompanied by the long inscription, “David prophesies at the holy tomb. 
n d the picture (urropia) means that in the last days the Son of God will 
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come.” The inscription thus leaves no room for doubt: this is the correct 
interpretation of this psalm. Images such as these reflect their designers' sen¬ 
sitivity to the problem of textual interpretation and authentication. The re¬ 
peated use of these witnesses, along with the inscriptions that reiterate and 
clarify their testimony, suggests that the designers of the marginal psalters felt 
a need to defend both the authority of their interpretation of the psalms and 
perhaps even die validity of this method of argument/' 1 

Images of prophets accompanying scenes from the Gospels is not a new 
phenomenon in the ninth century. In the Kossano Gospels and in the closely 
related Sinope Gospels, Old Testament prophets are depicted below or next 
to scenes from the life of Christ. They gesture toward these scenes while 
holding scrolls containing excerpts from their writings that arc prophetic of 
the Gospel events that the images depict. And in the Rabbula Gospels, prophets 
flank the canon tables along with scenes from the Gospels, although in this 
case none of the prophets carries an inscribed scroll. What these Early Christian 
examples have in common with the marginal psalters is a concern to show 
that the events of Christ’s life were foretold by the prophets/'* In composing 
their images, the artists of the marginal psalters might even have been influ¬ 
enced by something like the Rossano Gospels. However. I believe the inscrip¬ 
tions in the marginal psalters - especially those mentioned above - indicate 
that the designers saw their images of the prophets in a slightly different way. 
They serve not only to connect Old Testament prophesy and New Testament 
event, blit also to forcsiall any possible challenge to the Christian interpretation 
of the psalms. 

Two other nearly contemporary manuscripts that wc have already dis¬ 
cussed, the Milan Gregory and the Sacra Pa rail cl a, seem to support the idea 
that ninth-cencury artists were affected by the controversies over the authen¬ 
ticity of texts. In fact, in these two manuscripts, portraits of individual authors, 
both biblical and patristic, are apparently being used as a means of authenti¬ 
cating the passages from their writings quoted in die text.^ 5 in the Sacra 
Parallels, the majority of the illustrations are porcraics of biblical and patristic 
authors whose works arc cited in this florilcgium. The close connection be¬ 
tween an author and his text is emphasized in several ways. The authors arc 
often shown in three-quarter view, facing toward Jthcir text. In the case of 
frontal figures, such as the portrait of Basil accompanying a quote from one 
of his letters (fol. J3or; see fig. 104), the author's eyes arc focused not on the 
viewer, but on his text. In many cases these authors gesture or point W 
excerpts from their writings. The number of full-length, half-length, and 
medallion portraits in rliis manuscript is simply overwhelming. It is as if the 
designer wanted to leave no doubt as to the reliability of the sources from 
which the Sacra Parallcla florilcgium was compiled. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the portrait, of Basil, the author also holds a codex in one veiled hand. While 
it is common to represent an author holding a copy of his work, one wonders 
if this motif was intended, or would have been seen, as a verification of the 
manuscript source from which die passage in question was taken. 

The Milan Gregory also contains a large number of portraits of Old Tcs- 
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tament prophets whose works are quoted in Gregory's sermons. I11 many 
cases, these prophets stand and gesture toward their text, which is clearly 
marked as a quotation, and they hold a scroll inscribed with the first words 
of the passage. Thus, for example, on page 36 (see fig. 106) Hosca points 
toward a quotation from his book of prophesy (5:1-2), the beginning of which 
is inscribed on his scroll (otl 7TayL<; eyei/fiB-qnci')/* However, unlike Basil in 
die Sacra Parallcla, Hosca holds his hand with three fingers extended in a 
gesture of speech. This is the most common gesture for the prophets in the 
Milan Gregory, and it is also the one used by Gregory Nazianzen in the many 
images of him speaking to his Congregation (page 2!4; see fig. 10$). Thus in 
the Milan Gregory the prophets should be understood as speaking that part 
of Gregory’s sermon taken from their writings/* 7 Whether speaking or pointing 
to their texts, the hundreds of authors represented in these manuscripts assure 
the reader that the passages from their works have been correctly quoted and 
attributed. Like the marginal psalters, the Sacra Parallcla and the Milan Gregory 
seem to indicate a concern on the part of those who made them with the 
proper use of citations from the Scriptures and the church fathers/* One 
wonders if this increasing concern with textual interpretation and authenticity 
was part of what prompted scribes and artists to begin placing common caries 
and scholia, as well as illustrations, in the margins where they could be con¬ 
nected more closely to the text. 

One additional factor that could have affected the marginal psalter artists' 
concern over their method of interpretation needs to be mentioned, namely 
the challenge to this method posed by the Muslims that 1 discussed in Chapter 
5. The Muslims regularly accused the Christians of misinterpreting and even 
of falsifying the Scriptures. According to John of Damascus, some Muslims 
argued that the (allegedly) spurious passages from the Prophets that the Chris¬ 
tians were using had been fed to them by the Jews in order to mislead the 
Christians. Given this accusation, the prophets in the marginal psalters may 
indeed have served the function of authcmicating their texts, as well as the 
Christian interpretation of them. Besides questioning the authenticity of their 
texts and the validity of their interpretations, the Muslims sometimes chal¬ 
lenged the Christians’ use of this traditional method of argument. I have already 
quoted the passage from Theodore Abu Qurrah’s Dialogue in which the Mus¬ 
lim challenges the Christian to argue his case ‘'not by your authors Isaiah and 
Matthew to whom 1 do not give heed, but by compelling and commonly 
accepted notions" - in other words, by reason and logic.** By recording this 
challenge in his dialogue, and by sometimes arguing his case without recourse 
10 die Scriptures, Theodore Abu Qurrali reveals the significance that the Mus- 
challenge may have had for Christian theologians. 

There is some further evidence chat this challenge to their method was 
perceived to be more widespread. According to the author of the Life of 
Constantine, during his debate with a Khazar, Constantine was asked why 
Christians, holding books (the Scriptures?) in their hands, cite parables from 
1 lc m, whereas the Khazars recite dll wisdom by heart, as if they had swallowed 
K * This sounds a lot like the question posed by Theodore Abu Qurral/s Muslim 
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opponent, and one wonders if it reflects some real challenge on the part of the 
Khazars to the Christian method of argument.™ 

There is also some evidence that Byzantine theologians were troubled not 
only by their opponents* challenge to their method, bur also by their own use 
of logical argument to prove theological points. The later anti-Muslim polem¬ 
icist, Nicetas, was more committed than his predecessors to arguing his ease 
on the basis of reason rather than through the use of Scripture. However, 
Khoury has pointed out that although Nicetas seemed to have great confidence 
in the logical method, using phrases like “it is evident, 1 ' “logical demonstra¬ 
tion/ 1 or “irresistible argument/' at the same rime he sometimes reminds the 
reader that arguments from reason can only go so far in explaining matters 
of faith. To Khoury, Nicetas seems to be making excuses for his own logical 
method, especially when he reminds the reader that ic is his opponent that can 
be convinced only by this type of argument. 71 

Oral Debate 

l have focused thus far on how the reading and analysis of biblical and patristic 
texts, the compiling of florilcgia, the writing of polemical treatises, and the 
production of manuscripts containing these works might have influenced the 
approach of those who designed the marginal psalters. These private activities 
had a public side as well, since they served as the basis for what transpired at 
the Church Councils and at other public debates. The florilcgia were prepared 
for the purpose of being read out at the Councils. The polemical dialogues 
reflect an oral context as well: even if they arc not all records of actual debates, 
it is thought that many of them were intended to serve as primers for those 
who might have to defend their beliefs against challenges from Iconoclasts, 
Jews, Muslims, or Paulicians. 72 We are probably safe in assuming that both 
the designers and the readers of the marginal psalters, if they did not participate, 
at least would have witnessed oral, public debates. Like the other forms of 
intellectual activity in which these people were engaged, involvement in public 
debates had an impact on the way in which the artists illustrated the psahers 
and on the way in which their audience interpreted them. 

This is most obvious in the case of the images of the Council of $i _s, which 
refer directly to this public context (see figs. 43, 111). As noted above, these 
images accompany Psalm 25:5, a passage that was cited at the Council of 787- 
In the Pantokrator image of the Council, John the Grammarian is shown with 
his hand raised in a gesture of speech, publicly presenting his florilegium. 
Patriarch Thcodotus likewise raises his hand in speech, while outside the Coun¬ 
cil, Nicephorus rejects the speech of the Iconoclasts. These gestures serve to 
remind the reader of the public forum in which these arguments were pre¬ 
sented. Although, as was pointed out above, no Council took place in which 
Nicephorus presided over the defeat of John the Grammarian, prior to the 
Council of 81 5 the two did engage in a public debate, which was held at the 
command of the emperor Leo V. Nicephorus, Theodore the Studicc, and other 
Iconophile leaders rook on John, Anthony of Sylacum, and their associates- 

17.0 


In the Theodore Psalter image for Psalm 25 (fol. 27V), it is this debate that is 
represented rather than the Council of Si5/' 

An image that epitomizes many of the ideas I have been discussing in this 
chapter is the Pantokrator illustration for Psalm 113 (see fig. 44). Here we see 
a face-to-face confrontation between the chief Iconoclast, John the Grammar¬ 
ian, and the author of the psalms, the prophet David himself. At issue is the 
proper interpretation of David’s text: should the psalm’s condemnation of 
idols be taken as a prohibition of all religious images or only of idolatry? John 
represents the Iconoclastic side by pointing to a pair of idols. David emphat¬ 
ically rejects this interpretation, and at the same time presents the Iconophile 
rebuttal by pointing to Beseleel and thejewish temple and its liturgical objects, 
whose production God himsclfhad commanded. Obviously, John the Gram¬ 
marian could never actually have debated David over the meaning of these 
verses, but this image may well have been meant to remind readers of occasions 
when John did engage in debates with contemporary Iconophile heroes. In 
the Encomium of Theodore Graptos, a long debate between Theodore and 
John the Grammarian is reported in which the focus is on the difference 
between images and idols. Against the arguments of John, Theodore uses the 
example of Moses being commanded to make the cherubim and the taber¬ 
nacle. 74 Even more to the point is a debate reported in the Life of Theodore's 
teacher, Michael the Syncellus, during which John the Grammarian himself 
confronted Michael, Theodore, and Theophancs with the words of Psalm 113, 
saying: lave you not heard David's words concerning such idols: ’They have 

mouths but they cannot speak; they have eyes but they cannot see; they have 
cars but they cannot hear; they have noses but they cannot smell; they have 
hands but they cannot handle; they have feet but they cannot walk; they cannot 
speak through their throat’? And are not your worshipped objects such things 
as these?” 75 The three men refused even to argue with John on this point, but 
just insisted on their devotion to the icons. Thus in both the Life and the 
psalter illustration, John the Grammarian uses the words of Psalm 113 to 
condemn the religious images of his opponents. As John in the Pantokrator 
image addresses David and points to the idols, the reader can almost imagine 
him speaking the words attributed to him in the Life: 14 A re not your wor¬ 
shipped objects such as these?” Fortunately for the Iconophile cause, David is 
present to answer John with a resounding “No!” 

It is no accident that John the Grammarian is shown participating in a debate 
in two of the images in the Pamokxator Psalter. Oral debate was apparently 
bis forte. The list of those who engaged in debates with him is literally too 
long to be believed. Besides Nicephorus, Michael the Syncellus, Theodore 
^ 1C Studitc, and the Graptoi, Theodore and Theophancs, so many Iconophile 
sa, nts are reported to have tangled with John the Grammarian that this feature 
appears to be somewhat of a t-opos in the Iconophile Lives . 10 These Lives 
grudgingly admit John*s skills as a debater and even ascribe them to his demonic 
Powers. [11 one Life , John is called "a new Tcrtylos*’ - an allusion to the 
Jewish spokesman who presented the case against St. Paul before the Roman 
governor (Acts 24).^ The repetition of this motif, and the respect given John 
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the Grammarian for his debating skills, indicates how important public debate 
was to Byzantine intellectuals. 

The importance of this activity meant that readers of the marginal psalters 
were likely to sec the many images of confrontation discussed in this and 
previous chapters* not only in relationship to the polemical treatises that they 
were writing and reading, but also in relationship to the public confrontations 
that they witnessed. Besides those already mentioned, images such as the two 
representations of Christ instructing the rich man in the Khludov Psalter (fols. 

1 ir, J2r), or this same manuscript’s image of all the Apostles preaching to 
their respective flocks (Psalm 18:5. fol. I7r), or of Pseudo-Dionysius discussing 
the meaning of his vision with a bystander (fol. 45 V; sec fig. 89) might be seen 
as reflecting the importance of public instruction and debate.™ The images of 
Christ and the two false witnesses before Caiaphas in the Khludov (fol. 3tv) 
and Pantokrator (fob 39V; sec fig. 57) psalters might have reminded readers 
of the Iconoclastic Councils, since these were often compared to the Sanhedrin 
that condemned Christ to death/” 

An involvement in the Councils and other oral debates also may have 
inspired the artist of the Khludov Psalter to include several illustrations that 
seem to focus on the speaking of evil. In the Acts of the Council of 787, the 
Iconoclasts are repeatedly condemned for speaking evil, blaspheming, or bab¬ 
bling against the icons with their deceitful lips and sharpened tongues. During 
the sixth session of the Council, Epiphanius the Deacon twice cites Psalm 1 1:4 
in condemnation of the speech of the Iconoclasts: "May the Lord destroy oil 
deceitful lips; and the tongue which speaketh swelling words ."* 1 In the Khludov 
Psalter (fol. iov; see fig. 16), this verse is accompanied by an image of a sinner 
having his tongue pulled out by an angel, with an inscription that identifies 
the man as “one who blasphemes against the holy church of God.’' Likewise, 
the two men with grossly exaggerated tongues and mouths that illustrate Psalm 
72:9: "they set their mouths against heaven and their tongues passed oner the earth/' 
are inscribed, “the ones who are heretics and speak against God” (fol. 70V; 
see fig. 17). Both these images can be taken as a reference to the Iconoclasts. 
And although both arc literal illustrations of the psalm verses they accompany, 
they nevertheless parallel the condemnation of the speech acts of the Iconoclasts 
found in the Acts of the Council of 787 and in other written sources of the 
period. The Khludov Psalter artist has also included an image of a man at¬ 
tempting to prevent himself from speaking evil (fol. 3or). Next to Psalm 33:14. 
“Keep thy tongue from evil; and thy lips from speaking guilt/* 3 man is shown 
holding his hand up to his mouth, and accompanied by the inscription “he 
says, keep your tongue.” 

A scries of New Testament images illustrating Psalm 38 in the Khludov 
and Pantokrator psalters also seems to focus on the sin of blasphemy. In the 
Khludov Psalter, Psalm 38:2, *7 said, let me watch my ways; that l may not sin 
with my tongue/' is accompanied by an image of Christ confronting St. Peter 
(fol. 37v). The inscription refers to Peter's future denial of Christ: “St. PcK£ 
said, let me watch my ways/ But he did not watch his ways, but denied. 

On the facing page (fol. 38r; see fig. 75) is the image of Isaiah prophesying 
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Christ’s silence at his trial which illustrates Psalm 38:10, *7 was dumb and opened 
not my mouth." The two inscriptions provided here emphasize Christ’s refusal 
to speak. The first states, “Isaiah says, he opens not his mouth/ 1 In the second, 
Christ confirms this: “Christ says through the prophet, I was dumb” (see 

pp. 65-66). Finally, a third image (fol. 38V) accompanying verse 13 represents 
Peter’s denial. Thus, the three images form a sequence in which Peter’s blas¬ 
phemy is contrasted with Christ’s refusal to speak. In Pantokrator the contrast 
seems to be more explicit in that the scene of Peter’s denial is placed directly 
beneath that of Isaiah predicting the arrest of Christ, although the inscription, 
“Peter’s tears” does not draw attention to his act of denial (fol. i8r; sec fig. 
76 ). 

The arena of public debate adds an important dimension to our understand¬ 
ing of the psalters. Although the arguments the psalter images present are 
often rather erudite and subtle, the lively, and even aggressive, character of 
the images captures some sense of the drama and intensity of feeling that must 
have surrounded these public confrontations. Other scholars, attempting to 
define the area of shared experience that most influenced the artists’ choice of 
illustrations, have focused on the liturgy/* They argue that the use of particular 
psalms during the liturgy on important feasts provided a set of standard inter¬ 
pretations for many of the psalms on which both the artists and their audiences 
could draw. Although this may be true, it must also be admitted that liturgical 
ceremony seems to have had little, if any, impact on the character of the psalter 
illustrations, which, as we have seen, is decidedly polemical. Other than the 
Khludov Psalter image of the two clerics striking simanders (fol. 62v), there 
arc almost no images in the psalters that bring to mind the public recitation 
or chanting of the psalms. 144 Of course, works such as the Synodikou of Ortho¬ 
doxy or the Canon on the setting up oj the Holy Images , which seem to have had 
a direct influence on the psalter images, were indeed chanted during the liturgy 
on the Feast of Orthodoxy/ 4 But lor the most part, the liturgy is not partic¬ 
ularly polemical in character. It seems to me that if there is a realm of public 
experience that particularly influenced the designers of the marginal psalters, 
it is public debate more than public worship. 

The use of the term “public” here must be qualified, however. The debates 
to which I have been referring must have taken place before very limited 
audiences. Even the largest of these- gatherings - the Church Councils - were 
not public events in the same way as were the major religious and imperial 
ceremonies. The “public” lor these events was drawn from a very select group, 
consisting of members of the church and state hierarchy. It is this same group 
that must have formed the “public” for the ninth-century marginal psalters. 
They were the group most capable of understanding and appreciating the 
sophisticated commentary on the psalms that the images in the marginal psal- 
tcrs provide. Through their commentary on the psalms, these images speak 
t° those religious and political issues with which the ruling hierarchy in By¬ 
zantium was most intensely concerned. And, as I have tried to show in this 
chapter, they also speak to this “public’s” more narrow concerns, namely the 
viability of their own intellectual activities. 
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-Chapter Seven 

The Date and Place of Origin of 
the Manuscripts 


T hus eak I have referred to the producers and readers of the ninth-century 
marginal psalters only generally, as belonging to the upper levels of 
Byzantine intellectual society. I have shown how the messages that the psalters 
convey arc intimately related to the concerns held by this segment of society 
during the decades following the end of Iconoclasm. Hue can the manuscripts 
be connected to a more specific group of people, or dated more precisely? 

Most scholars now agree that the psalters were produced in Constantinople 
some time between 843 and the end of the ninth century. Some of their anti- 
Iconoclastic images reveal such close familiarity with the major political fig¬ 
ures, their in-fighting and name-calling (see figs. 38-44, j n), that it is difficult 
to place their origin outside the capital or its immediate environs. 1 It also seems 
unlikely, given the complexity of the undertaking, that the manuscripts would 
have been produced before the end of lconochsm . 2 

Arguments concerning a more specific place of origin in the capital have 
focused on two possibilities: a scriptorium attached to the Patriarchate at Hagia 
Sophia, or one at the monastery of St. John Studius. Although most early 
scholars considered the manuscripts to be monastic in character, it was Kon¬ 
dakov who first suggested that the psalters were produced in the Studius 
monastery - the place of origin of the eleventh-century Theodore Psalter, one 
of the most influential monasteries in Constantinople, and a stronghold of 
anti-iconoclastic sentiment. 3 However, the fact that Theodore, the Studite 
Iconophilc hero, is not represented in the ninth-century manuscripts, as he is 
in the Theodore Psalter, has been seen as an obstacle to this attribution. And 
the Patriarch Nicephorus, who is the only Iconophilc hero depicted in the 
psalters, was not a particular favorite of the Studitcs/ 

As for the dating, both Kondakov and Tikkanen believed that the manu¬ 
scripts were made soon after the restoration of images in 843, when ano- 
lconoclastic feeling was still strong. The fact that Nicephorus is represented 
with a halo in the Khludov and Pantokrator psalter images led Kondakov to 
conclude that these manuscripts must have been produced after 847, when 


Nicephorus was canonized and his relics translated to Constantinople. 5 How¬ 
ever, Sevfcnko has argued that the translation of Nicephorus' relics in 847 
must have been the final stage in the canonization process, so that a date shortly 
bef ore 847 is possible. He prefers to place the manuscripts in the reign of the 
Patriarch Methodius (843-847), whose Canon on the Setting up of the Iloly Image* 
provides a literary parallel for some of the psalters’ anti-lconoclastic images/’ 
Grabar, on the other hand, has provided numerous arguments in favor of 
dating the manuscripts to the first reign of the Patriarch Photius (S5S—8^7), 
who is well known for his preoccupation with the condemnation of 
Iconoclasm. 7 

Several different kinds of evidence need to be considered in order to arrive 
at some conclusion regarding the date and place of origin of the marginal 
psalters. Besides the information provided by the illustrations, there is also 
the codicological and palaeographies! evidence, as well as the psalters’ contents 
and liturgical rubrics. 

Palaeography and Codicology 

The script of the three ninth-century psalters has never been discussed in any 
great detail. Most scholars who have commented on the script of any of the 
three marginal psalters have concluded that their upright ogival uncial is con¬ 
sistent with a date around the second half of the ninth century (see Appendix, 
l.6 f 11 . 6 , III.6). H However, given our present sratc of knowledge, it is not 
possible to arrive at any more precise date on the basis of palaeography. In 
general, it is difficult to date or localize uncial manuscripts from this period. 
With the introduction of minuscule in the early ninth century, uncial began 
to fall out of use. There arc only a small number of uncial manuscripts preserved 
from the ninth century, and most of these are written in sloping uncial rather 
than the upright script used in the marginal psalters. And although there has 
been some study of the sloping uncial script, no general agreement has been 
reached on the precise dating or place of origin of the various manuscripts 
written in this script. 9 Thus, for the purpose of arriving at a more precise date, 
palaeography seems to be of little help. 

Palaeography and codicology likewise do not provide any definitive answer 
to the question of where the ninth-century manuscripts were produced. They 
certainly cannot be used to attribute the manuscripts to a scriptorium at the 
Patriarchate. There is 110 sure evidence of the existence of such a scriptorium, 
let alone a group of manuscripts that may have been produced there. Some 
information is known concerning the scriptorium in the imperial palace in the 
late ninth and tenth centuries, but the manuscripts that have been attributed 
to this scriptorium bear no relationship to die marginal psalters. 10 

Much more is known about the operation of the scriptorium at the Studius 
monastery, and a number of manuscripts have been attributed to this center. 11 
Some similarities do exist between the manuscripts associated with Studius 
and the marginal psalters, especially Pantokrator and Paris gr. 20. Both these 
manuscripts use crosses ro mark the beginnings of the quires: In Paris gr. 20 
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there arc two crosses, one each placed just to the left of the two vertical ruling 
lines, whereas in Pantokrator there is one cross, placed just to the left of the 
inner vertical ruling line (see Appendix. II.$ and III. 3. figs. 32, 47). Crosses 
of the same type used in Pantokrator and Paris gr. 20 also appear in the upp cr 
right and left on the vertical ruling lines in several manuscripts attributed to 
Studius, for example, Vatican gr. 2079,'* Patmos. St.John gr. 742.*' and Paris, 
Bibliothequc Nationalc gr. 494. 14 In fact, the use of crosses to mark the quires 
is a coni moil feature in manuscripts assigned to the Studius scriptorium. How¬ 
ever, as one codicologist has pointed out, the appearance of crosses alone is 
not enough to support a Studius attribution. 15 And it must be noted that in 
these Studite manuscripts, which are all, in fact, written in minuscule, ,f * the 
quire numbers appear in the top outer margin rather than the bottom inner 
margin as in Pantokrator and Paris gr. 20 (see fig. 47), and the ruling patterns 
are rather different. 17 O11 the other hand, the upright ogival uncial script used 
for the titles in Vatican gr. 2079 is similar to the uncial script in Pantokrator 
and Paris. In addition, the ruling pattern used for all three ninth-century psalters 
is nearly identical to that of Vatican gr. 2625. a fragment containing Theodore 
Studiufs Small Caft'cheses, which has been attributed to the Studius scriptorium. 
This manuscript is written in sloping uncial, with titles in upright ogival 
uncial.Thus, there is some evidence connecting at least the Pantokrator and 
Paris gr. 20 psalters to Studius, though it is by no means sufficient to draw 
any firm conclusions, especially given the fact that we know of no illustrated 
manuscripts being produced at the Studius monastery before the eleventh 
century. The first illustrated manuscript that can be ascribed definitively to 
the Studius scriptorium is the Theodore Psalter of 1066. 

It should also be noted that there are some codicological and palacograplucal 
differences between Khludov on the one hand, and Pantokrator and Paris gr. 
20 on the other. Unlike the Pantokrator and Paris gr. 20 psalters, Khludov 
contains no visible quire numbers or marks~ lJ Khludov's script is also some¬ 
what different; it is finer, more closely spaced, and slants very slightly to the 
left, an impression that is enhanced by the g reater degree of inclination ofthc 
right-hand strokes of the letters A,A, and A, and the left stroke of the letter 
Y. The tails of the Y and extend much further below the ruling line in 
Khludov chan in Pantokrator or Paris. I11 addition, the distinctive two-clemcnt 

which Amfilokhij pointed out in Khludov, is not used in Pantokrator or 
Paris gr. 20. 20 Although in terms of script there arc also some differences 
between Pantokrator and Paris gr, 20, nevertheless, these manuscripts are much 
closer palcographically than cither of the two is to Khludov. Certainly the 
three manuscripts were all done by different scribes. What is less certain* 
however, is whether 011c should sec the differences among the manuscripts, 
or between Khludov and the other two. as an indication that they were pro¬ 
duced in different scriptoria. No cohesive group of uncial manuscripts h aS 
been discovered for this period that could serve as a guide to the degree of 
variation one might expect among uncial manuscripts produced in 011c scrip' 
torium. 

The codicological and palacograplucal differences between Khludov and 
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dicr two ninth-century psalters arc rather puzzling, especially in light of the 
ny more things they have in common - namely their size, page layout, 
ruling pattern, type of script, not to mention the iconography and style of 
their illustrations. If the Khludov Psalter were either the model for Paris gr. 
20 and Pantokrator. or had been copied from one of these two, then one could 
explain these differences by postulating 011c scriptorium for the model(s) and 
another for the copy(s). But this is not the case. Likewise, if all three manu¬ 
scripts had been copied from one prototype, the differences between Khludov 
and Pantokrator and Paris could be explained by their having been copied 
from this model at two different centers. However, as discussed in Chapter 
l, this likewise docs not seem to have been the case. Thus, since it seems to 
me unlikely that there was more than 011c center creating marginal psalters in 
the ninth century, I am more inclined to see the codicological and palaeo- 
graphical differences among these manuscripts as within the acceptable degree 
of variation for manuscripts made in one scriptorium. Unfortunately, the 
codicological and palacograplucal evidence docs not allow for a definitive 
attribution ofthc marginal psalters to any specific scriptorium. 


Contents and Liturgical Rubrics 


Much of the discussion concerning the psalters’ place of origin has centered 
on their liturgical rubrics (for an explanation of these rubrics see Appendix, 
1.2, II.2, and III.2). Malickij was the first to use the rubrics to question the 
assumed monastic origin of the manuscripts. He noticed that rhe antiphonal 
refrains (hypopsalmata) in the manuscripts* upper margins reflect the usage of 
the Cathedral rite as practiced at Hagia Sophia, rather than any monastic 
rite (see figs. 37, 67). Likewise, the number of Odes (fifteen) and their di¬ 
vision into antiphons with hypopsalmata are characteristic of the Cathedral 
office. 21 Subsequent scholars, assuming therefore that the manuscripts were 
produced at the Patriarchate of Constantinople adjacent to Hagi.i Sophia, have 
attempted to connect the manuscripts with some specific post-iconoclastic 
patriarch. 

However, more recently Stichel has argued that, at least for the Khludov 
Psalter, the liturgical rubrics cannot be used to support the attribution to a 
patriarchal scriptorium. He pointed out that, besides the hypopsalmata, the 




Khludov Psalter also contains notations dividing the psalter into k.ithismatn 
and doxai - a system that was meant to accommodate the celebration of the 
office according to the Palestinian tradition, that is. the tradition represented 
V the Monastery of St. Sabas near Jerusalem, the Church of the Anastasis, 
and perhaps the nearby Spoudaeon Monastery as well (sec Appendix, 1.2 and 
80). The Palestinian office was introduced into Constantinople in the 
century, probably by emigre Palestinian monks, and it exerted a great 
oi l1c nce on the monastic office in the capital, eventually replacing the Ca- 
^dral office even at Hagia Sophia itself. 2 ' The monastery of St. John Studius 
very influential in the introduction of the Palestinian, or monastic, office 
,nt ° Constantinople; the reforms instituted by Theodore the Studite apparently 
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included the adoption of the Jerusalem office.' 4 Thus, in the ninth century oik- 
is likely to find a mixture of the Cathedral and monastic rites in some of the 
monasteries of Constantinople and, by extension, in psalters meant for mon¬ 
astic use. 25 Stichcl notes, however, that in the Khludov Psalter the Palestinian 
system seems to have been of greater interest to the scribe. In other manuscripts 
in which both systems are accommodated, the numbers of both antiphons and 
kathismata and doxai are recorded at the end of the psalter. In Khludov, on 
the contrary, only the number of kathismata and doxai is recorded on folio 
I47v, On the basis of this evidence, Stichcl concluded that the Khludov Psalter 
was not produced in a patriarchal scriptorium, but in a monastery, and prob¬ 
ably one in the Studite ambient, if not at Studius itself. 26 The omission of a 
number of the hypopsalmata by the senbe of the Khludov Psalter also suggests 
a lack of interest in providing for the celebration of rlie Cathedral rite. This 
lends further support to StichcTs contention that the Palestinian system seems 
to have precedence in the Khludov Psalter. 27 

Some of the additional texts included in the back of the Khludov Psalter, 
as well as some of its images, seem to support the idea that the manuscript 
was intended for monastic use. The Office of the Tabic, for which two prayers 
are provided on fol. 167V, is apparently a monastic practice. 28 Likewise, the 
Canon of Daily and Nightly Psalms (fol. t6<>r-v) seems to be of monastic 
origin, possibly representing a survival of the Office of Twcnty-four-Hours, 
which was practiced by the group of monks known as the Akoimetoi, or "the 
sleepless ones.”* Furthermore, the several images of monks that appear only 
in the Khludov Psalter reinforce the association of this manuscript with a 
monastic setting. At Psalm 24:12 (fol. 22 v), a man identified as a “martyr” 
and shown bleeding from numerous wounds is dressed in the monastic me- 
galoschcma. 3 " At Psalm ,13:18 (fol. 30V), the group identified as “the righteous” 
who cry out to the Lord are likewise dressed as monks. And in the two images 
of Charity (Psalms 36:26, fnl, 35r, fig. 40, and tt 1:9, fol. it6r). the men 
receiving alms wear similar monastic garb. 31 

The Paris gr. 20 Psalter is similar to Khludov in that it, too, contains both 
the hypopsalmata for the Cathedral nte, as well as the kathismata and doxai 
of the Palestinian system. And as in Khludov, the Palestinian, or monastic, 
system seems to predominate. This is suggested by the elaborate manner in 
which the kathismata and doxai have been decorated; each notation is enframed 
in a circle colored in red, green, and silver (see Appendix, 111 .2 and 7, and fig. 
37), Unfortunately, the Paris manuscript ends with Psalm 136, so that it is 
impossible to know whether the Palestinian system also would have been 
given precedence in the recording of the divisions of the psalter after Psalm 
150, as in Khludov. Nor do we know what sort of additional prayers might 
have been appended following the Psalms and Odes. 

The Pantokrator Psalter differs from the other two manuscripts in its li¬ 
turgical rubrics. While it contains hypopsalmata in its upper margins written 
in the original ninth-ccntury hand, the notations marking the kathismata 
doxai were all added when the manuscript was rewritten, probably in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century (see Appendix, 11.2, and fig. 85). Thus, the 
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Pantokrator Psalter originally provided only for the celebration of the Cathe¬ 
dral office. Since this manuscript, like Paris gr. 20, is lacking a number of 
folios at the end, it is impossible to know what sort of additional prayers 
might have been included, and whether these might have reflected Cathedral 
usage as well. 

What is one to conclude from these observations? Are the differences in 
their contents and liturgical rubrics an indication that Khludov and Paris gr. 
20 were made in one scriptorium and the Pantokrator Psalter in another - the 
former two in a monastery in which the influence of the Palestinian office was 
strong, and the latter in a scriptorium attached to the Patriarchate at 1 lagia 
Sophia where the Cathedral off ice was being used? What seems to me more 
likely is that the manuscripts' contents and rubrics reflect the needs of their 
intended users rather than their producers,' 2 and chat all the manuscripts were 
made in one scriptorium but intended for different types of owners. As for 
whether this scriptorium was in a monastery or at the Patriarchate, the contents 
and liturgical rubrics do not provide definitive proof. However, it seems to 
me that a monastic scriptorium is more likely. Producing a psalrer whose 
rubrics follow standard practice would require no extraordinary knowledge. 
But producing one, like Khludov, or even Paris gr. 20, which makes use of 
a newly imported liturgical system would seem to require the involvement ol 
people to whom this system was familiar and meaningful - monks at 011c of 
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Historical Considerations 

Attributing the manuscripts to a monastic scriptorium dues not preclude the 
involvement of the Patriarchate in their commissioning and design. In fact, it 
is not really appropriate to draw such an emphatic distinction between the 
patriarchal and monastic spheres during this period. A number of the post- 
iconoclastic patriarchs had strong ties to various monastic establishments. 
Methodius (843-847), for example, had been a monk himself and was credited 
with founding a monastery in Bithynia. He also had close ties to the monks 
of the Chora monastery, where his Synccllus. Michael, served as abbot. 33 
Methodius’ successor. Ignatius (847-858, 867-877), had been raised in the 
Studius monastery and was serving as the abbot of the monasteries lie had 
founded on Tercbinthos when lie was appointed patriarch by Theodora.* 4 His 
successor, Photius (858-867, 877-886). undertook a monastic reform, aimed 
in part at asserting ecclesiastical authority over the monasteries* For example, 
between 858 and 867 the position of abbot of the Studius monastery was filled 
by men appointed by and faithful to Photius. 35 Thus, it does not seem necessary 
to ascribe the marginal psalters to a patriarchal scriptorium in order to envision 
the participation of a particular patriarch in their creation. 

In fact, strong arguments can be made for the involvement of cither of the 
two ninth-century patriarchs most often suggested as patrons for the manu¬ 
scripts, namely Methodius (843-847) and Photitis (first reign 85S-867). The 
first reign of Ignatius (847-858) is generally dismissed, since this patriarch was 
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not at all interested in exalting the memory of Niccphorus. who is shown as 
the primary Iconophile hero in the psalters. 

Poiriarch Photius (858-867) 

There arc many reasons for believing that Photius may have been involved in 
the creation of the marginal psalters. Certainly, a scholar of Photius* suture 
was well equipped to supervise the production of these complex manuscripts. v ‘ 
We know from the Bibliotheca that Photius* reading included a large number 
of excgetical, apologetic* and polemical works, collections of sermons, and 
the Acts of all the Ecumenical Councils. As Trcadgold has noted, a significant 
number of the religious works Photius read were **at least slightly heretical 
or Jewish,** 57 ensuring that he was well informed about the teachings of the 
opponents of Orthodox Christianity, and thus equipped to argue the orthodox 
position in lus own writings. These writings include a polemical treatise di¬ 
rected against the Pauiicians, two homilies containing virulent attacks against 
the Jews, which draw on some of the standard anti-Jcwish arguments, and, 
as Grabar has noted, a now lost catena on the psalms. 38 

Photius’ well-known anti-iconoclastic rhetoric is another reason for Cra- 
bar*s connecting the manuscripts to him. 3,1 Long after 84.3, Photius was still 
taking every opportunity to condemn Iconoclasm. He organized church coun¬ 
cils in 861 and 867 at which Iconoclasm was once more rejected. Dvomik 
suggested that Photius' strong ami-iconoclastic stance was in response 10 the 
continuing strength of the Iconoclastic party. 40 However. Mango has argued 
that Iconoclasm was really nor much of a threat by the time of Photius* 
patriarchate. Photius’ continual harping on Iconoclasm served, rather, to re¬ 
mind people of the persecution his family had suffered during the Iconoclastic 
controversy, and thereby helped construct an image of Photius as a champion 
of Orthodoxy. Likewise, the program of church decoration Photius sponsored 
during his first patriarchate would have served to enhance this same image/' 
It is possible that the marginal psalters could have been commissioned by 
Photius to serve a similar function. 

But Photius* anti-Iconoclastic rhetoric included the refutation of oil heresy. 
At the end of the Council of 867, Photius delivered a sermon that clearly 
indicates he saw the Council’s main achievement as 4 ‘thc refutation of every 
heresy and the preservation of the faith in all its purity,” 4 ' 1 And it was this 
purified faith that was to be defended and proclaimed to all the peoples of the 
world. 4 ' Photius* missionary activities are well known, and Grabar has sug¬ 
gested that Ins commitment to the conversion of Byzanrium’s neighbors niav 
be reflected in some of the images in the psalters. As noted in Chapter 5. the 
illustrations for Psalms 46:2 and 83:9 depict representatives of various ethnic 
groups venerating Christ. These have been identified by Grabar as Muslims. 
Bulgars. Kbazars, Armenians, and Slavs - groups to whom missions were 
sent during the- patriarchate of Photius. Similarly, the elaborate image of the 
mission of the Apostles illustrating Psalm 18:5 in the Khludov Psalter 0 ° 1 * 
t7r) may have been prompted by this same preoccupation with rnissio nar V 


activity. 44 These missions often involved the Byzantine representatives in de¬ 
bates or other forms of contact with their religious competitors - namely. 
Jews. Muslims, Pauiicians, and Latin Christians, 45 Thus, the missionary ac¬ 
tivities undertaken during Photius* patriarchate and his self-proclaimed role as 
a champion of Orthodoxy may be related to the seeming preoccupation in tlic 
psalters with the defense of Orthodox Christianity against all its enemies. If 
we date the psalters to around the time of the Council of H67. this also brings 
them closer in time to the campaign of forced baptism instigated by Basil I 
against the Jews. 41, 

Placing the psalters around 867 also connects them to the only other known 
work of art that was apparently similar in character. 47 This is the series ol 
polemical images painted by Photius* political ally. Gregory Asbcstas. and 
contained in a manuscript of the Acfs of the Council of $67** The manuscript 
was burned at the ami-Photian Council of 869-870, but the illustrations 
accompanying the seven synodal Acts that condemned Photius* opponent 
Ignatius (847-858 and 867-877) have been described for us by Ignatius* 
biographer; 

At the beginning of each Act Ignatius was represented in colored painting, 
this being the handiwork of the Syracusan Asbestas (for the splendid 
fellow was also a painter in addition to his other vices). At the head of 
the First Act - O his ungovernable rage, O his unsurpassable madness! 

- lie portrayed Ignatius being dragged and beaten, and above his head 
he wrote “The Devil.’* .. * At the Second Act he showed him being spat 
upon and violently pulled about, and the inscription [said]: “The Origin 
of Sin.** At the Third lie was being deposed and fit was written]: "The 
Son of Perdition.” At the Fourth Act he portrayed him being fettered 
and banished* and he wrote: “The Greed of Simon the Sorcerer.*' At the 
beginning of the Fifth lie represented him wearing a prisoner’s collar 
with this abusive inscription: **He who raises himself above God and 
above worship.** At the Sixth lie depicted him already condemned and 
there was this empty dictum against Ignatius: ”Thc Abomination of 
Desolation.'* At the Seventh and last he painted him being dragged along 
and beheaded (?], and the inscription he wrote was “The Antichrist.** 49 

I 

Given the close similarity between the images described in this passage and 
sonic of those in the marginal psalters, it is not difficult to imagine that Gregory 
Asbcsta? might have been responsible for both sets of illustrations. 


Patriarch Methodius (845-847) 

But Gregory Asbestas was not only a supporter of Photius. The bishop of 
Syracuse was first a close ally of his fellow countryman from Sicily, the 
Patriarch Methodius (843-847). and the author of an early version of Ins Life*' 
When Methodius' successor, Ignatius, refused to receive his consecration from 
f* lc bands of Gregory and later deposed and anathematized him. Gregory 
ecamc a staunch enemy of Ignatius, and thus a supporter of Photius. Karlin- 
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Hayter lias suggested that even before this, Gregory had been involved in 
devising propaganda for Methodius.* 1 In fact, the attacks against Ignatius diat 
Gregory presented visually in his illustrations for the Acts of the Council ofS6y 
are very similar to the verbal attacks against the Iconoclasts included in the 
Canon on the Setting up of the Holy Images, probably written by Methodius, 
where the enemies of the icons arc compared to the devil, the Antichrist, and 
Simon Magus. 52 Thus, Gregory Asbcstas could have designed the marginal 
psalters as easily in conjunction with Methodius as with Photius. 

The strong anti-lconoclastic stance that is developed in the psalters - not 
only in the historical images, but also in those that defend the theology of 
images - needs little explanation if one dates the manuscripts to the years 
immediately following the restoration of images in 843. Likewise, Methodius 
needs little introduction as a defender of the images, having been among those 
who engineered their final triumph. 13 And as we have seen in previous chapters, 
two texts probably written by Methodius, the Canon an the Setting up of the 
Holy Images and the Synodihon of Orthodoxy , had a direct influence on some of 
the images in the marginal psalters. 54 

Unlike the case of Photius, unfortunately we know almost nothing about 
any artistic program that Methodius may have sponsored. There is preserved 
an epigram Methodius composed for the restored image of Christ over the 
Chalkc gate of the imperial palace, indicating his involvement with the res¬ 
toration of at least one important icon. 55 We do know, however, that Meth¬ 
odius was very active in the production of manuscripts. As ScvCcnko has 
pointed out. Methodius is said to have copied seven full psalters during one 
seven-week period. 5 * And as noted in Chapter 6, Canart has identified several 
late ninth- or early tenth-century manuscripts that contain subscriptions in¬ 
dicating they were copied from manuscripts written by Methodius when lie 
was in Rome. One of these is a collection of works by Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, whose Letter to Polycarp of Smyrna we have seen was a source 
of inspiration for the Crucifixion image accompanying Psalm 45 in the Khlu- 
dov Psalter (see Chapter 5). This manuscript also contains extensive marginal 
scholia, as well as a note indicating that its model was written in unical. 57 As 
suggested in Chapter 6, the production of books such as these may indicate a 
certain interest on Methodius* part in experimenting with the design and format 
of manuscripts - an interest that can be related to the new and distinctive 
marginal format of the psalters. 

Scvfcnko has also noted chat the ami-iconoclastic poem written next to the 
illustration for Psalm 25 in the Pantokrator Psalter luis much in common with 
Methodius’ Canon on the Setting up of the Holy Images (sec fig. m). 5 * 4 The poem 
was written by the same hand that added a number of other inscriptions »> 
the manuscript (see Appendix, 11 . 6 ). Most of these inscriptions are so important 
to the meaning of the illustrations they accompany that they must be seen as 
an integral part of the manuscript. 5 '' They must have been added either during 
the production process or very soon after the manuscript was completed - and 
by someone very much in tune with the overall message of the manuscript. 


perhaps the patron or the owner. One wonders if this might have been Meth¬ 
odius himself. 

Another manuscript project in which Methodius may have been involved 
coincides with his interest in glorifying the Patriarch Nicephorus. One of the 
main reasons Sevcenko suggested Methodius as the patron of the marginal 
psalters was this patnarclfs dedication to Nicephorus* memory. Nicephorus 
had been Methodius* mentor, and when the Studitc monks attempted to sully 
his memory, Methodius responded by initiating a campaign to glorify the 
former patriarch. This included the commissioning of a the translation 
of Nicephorus' relics to Constantinople, and his canonization.*’ It also may 
have included the production of a first-edition corpus of Nicephorus* theo¬ 
logical writings. Blake has shown that all the extant manuscripts of Niccpho- 
rus’ theological works arc descended from one two-volume edition produced 
in the ninth century, while Fcathcrstone has tentatively suggested that this 
edition may have been executed by Methodius himself.*' And as we saw in 
the previous chapter, it was not just Nicephorus but also his Rejittafio et Ct'crsio 
that was celebrated in the Pantokrator image accompanying Psalm 25/’ We 
might even speculate that some sort of frontispiece image, perhaps showing 
Nicephorus triumphing over the Iconoclasts, may have been included in this 
edition and served as the inspiration for the depictions of Nicephorus* triumph 
in the marginal psalters. 

If Methodius was indeed the editor of Nicephorus* theological works. 011c 
assumes lie would have become intimately familiar with their contents. And, 
as Grabar has suggested, some of N iccphorus* writings seem to have influenced 
the designers of the marginal psalters Grabar argues that the images of the 
peoples of the world venerating Christ mentioned above can be related to the 
idea, stated repeatedly by Nicephorus in his Apologeticus. that all the peoples 
of the world are part of the kingdom of Christ, and that Christ is the true 
sovereign of the universal church. Sion in Jerusalem is repeatedly mentioned 
by Nicephorus as the capital of this ideal kingdom of Christ, which one can 
relate to the several images of the basilica on Sion m the marginal psalters. 
But for Grabar these connections lend support to the thesis that Photius was 
responsible for the creation of the psalters. The concept of the universal king¬ 
dom of Christ was used by Photius in the Bpaitagogc (the collection of laws 
compiled in the names of the Emperors Basil, Leo. and Alexander after 879) 
as a support for the idea of the dyarchy - the parallel powers of the emperor 
and patriarch - and his written description of the tomb of Christ can be seen 
as evidence of a particular interest in the I ioly Land sanctuaries.* 1 However. 
as Grabar himself points out. the universality of the church was affirmed by 
Iconophilcs before Photius. M In fact. in the Synodikon of Orthodoxy probably 
Written by Methodius, the universality of the church is mentioned several 
times. 64 

As for the Holy Land sanctuaries, I suggested in Chapter 5 that the presence 
°f these images in the psalters points more to the involvement of some of the 
associates of Methodius, in particular Michael the Syncellus. Michael, who 
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had been a monk at St. Sabas and served as SynceJIus at the Church of the 
Anastasis in Jerusalem, came to Constantinople from Palestine, probably in 
812/813, in part to ask for assistance for these sanctuaries, which were being 
heavily taxed by the Muslims and which had been ‘"profaned’* and “made 
desolate.” 46 Michael arrived with his disciples, T heodore and Thcophanes (the 
“Graptoi"); they were warmly received by the Patriarch Nircphorus and set 
up at the Chora monastery, which was especially devoted to housing Pales¬ 
tinian monks. These Palestinian emigres may well have brought with them 
descriptions or even drawings of these sanctuaries, for as Photius himself says 
in his description of the tomb of Christ, lie got his information “from those 
who have taken the trouble to reside in that blessed place.’*' 7 In addition, 
Michael and his associates at the Chora would have been the people most 
concerned about these sacred sites and interested in incorporating them into 
the psalters. They are also the most likely authors of texts such as the Letter 
of the llaitcrn Patrumhs and the Life of Theodore of Izdessti which, as I have 
suggested in Chapter 5. seem designed to mold the perceptions of people in 
Constantinople about the state of the Orthodox church in Palestine. 

Besides their interests in the Holy Land sanctuaries, there arc a number of 
other reasons for believing that Michael the Syncelhis and the monks at Chora 
might have had a hand in the creation of the marginal psalters. Michael and 
the Graptoi were heroes of the Iconoclastic controversy, having suffered at 
the hands of Leo V and Theophilus. Michael may well have been among the 
group that engineered the return to icon worship, for afterwards lie was ap¬ 
pointed chief advisor, or Syncellus, to Patriarch Methodius, as well as abbot 
of the Chora Monastery. As natives of Palestine, Michael and his associates 
would have been very familiar with the anti-Jewish and anti-Muslim polemical 
literature produced there, which I have argued had an important influence on 
the illustrations in the marginal psalters. Michael was the translator of the 
writings of Theodore Abu Qurrah and the author of the Encomium on Dion¬ 
ysius the Areopagite that may have been a source of inspiration for the Cru¬ 
cifixion image accompanying Psalm 43 in the Khludov Psalter. Furthermore, 
according to his Life # Michael participated in a debate with John the Gram¬ 
marian during which John attacked his position on the icons by using the 
words of Psa.lm 113, in the same way lie uses these words to confront David 
in the Pantokrator illustration for this psalm/* Finally, as suggested in Chapter 
1, it is even possible that a Palestinian psalter was used as a source for the 
three ninth-century manuscripts - both for some of the images and for the 
liturgical rubrics in Khludov and Paris gr. 20. 

Despite the strong arguments in favor of Photius presented by Grabar and 
others, I prefer to sec the ninth-century marginal psalters as products of Meth¬ 
odius’ circle. This would place them very soon after the end of Iconoclasm. 
between 843 and 847, when anti-lconoclastic feeling was still strong, and 
among a group of people who had fought for its defeat, were accustomed to 
defending images, and Orthodox Christianity in general, through the coir 
demnationofthejews, and were likewise concerned about the increasing threat 
of Islam. 
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R egardless 01 - whether one dates the marginal psalters to the 840s 
or the 860s, one thing is certain; Their creators had been intimately 
involved in the Iconoclastic controversy and thus would have had strong 
opinions about the function of religious art in Byzantium - how art should 
be used, and what it was capable of doing. It stands to reason that these ideas 
about the role of religious art would have left their mark on the psalters, some 
of the first works of art produced after the end of the controversy. In concluding 
this study of the ninth-century psalters* a few observations on this issue seem 
appropriate. 

In the century and a half prior to the outbreak of Iconoclasm, religious 
images were accorded increasingly greater power and authority. Images were 
thought to be capable of many things: They could perform miracles, heal the 
sick, repel an enemy, instruct people, efleet conversions, and even defend 
themselves against their own attackers. 1 Perhaps of special interest to Byzantine 
intellectuals was the fact that images were sometimes accorded a position of 
equality to, or even superiority over, the written or spoken word. For example, 
in two seventh-century saints’ lives, the veracity of a miracle reported in the 
written text is proven by the existence of an image depicting the event. In one 
of these, the author of the Xiiracufo S. Demetrii tells the reader (or listener) that 
if there is any suspicion concerning the truth of the story of Demetrius* heating 
of the eparch Marianos, they should go and look at the exterior of the church 
of St. Demetrius where the miracle is depicted in mosaic. 2 Images were also 
considered by some to be more effective than texts in arguing theology. This 
was the position taken by Anastasius of Sinai (d, c. a.d, 700), who, as Karcsonis 
has shown, used images as proofs in his theological arguments against the 
Monophysites. Because they can be seen and touched, Anastasius considered 
images more capable than words of proving the reality of an event such as 
^ 1C death of Christ. Images are also more reliable than the biblical and patristic 
quotations generally used to argue points of dogma, since, as Anastasius points 
out, they are less likely to be misinterpreted or even falsified/ 
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During (conoclasm these functions of art were denied. Along with their 
other arguments against the images, the Iconoclasts asserted the superiority 
of words over pictures. In his florilegium compiled for the Iconoclastic Council 
of 815, John the Grammarian cited a number of patristic passages in which 
painted images of the saints are rejected in favor of the written records of their 
lives. 4 And in another text, which is preserved only in fragments, John once 
again argues tor the superiority of words over pictures. 5 Unfortunately, not 
enough Iconoclastic writings arc preserved to gauge how pervasive an ar giu 
nicnc this was. J iowever, it must have appeared so to the Iconophilcs. since 
it is repeatedly relutcd by nearly every leonophile author. 

The Iconophiles sometimes argued for the equality of texts and images, an d 
sometimes for the superiority of images. John of Damascus, for example, uses 
the top os of images as books for the illiterate: “Just as words edify the car, so 
also the image stimulates the eye. What the book is to the literate, the image 
is to the illiterate. Just as words speak to the ear, so the image speaks to the 
sight; it brings understanding.** 6 In the Definition of the Council of 787. it is 
proclaimed that the “making of iconographic representations” is of “an equal 
benefit to us as the gospel narrative.*' 7 And in the Synodikon of Orthodoxy, 
those who affirm the equal utility of “preaching by means of discourse" and 
the 'confirmation of the truth by means of images" are glorified, while those 
who admit verbally the Incarnation of God the Word, but do not suffer to 
sec it in images" arc anathematized/ 

When the Iconophilcs argue lor the preeminence of the image over the 
word, it is usually the spoken rather than the written word to which they are 
referring. As Alexander has pointed out, on several occasions Nicephorus 
discussed the superiority of the sense of sight, as exercised by those viewing 
a sacred image, over the sense of hearing, as used by the faithful when listening 
to the reading of the Gospels/ In one section of the Antirrheticus, Nicephorus 
points out that the problem with the spoken word is that it is open to mis¬ 
understandings and ambiguities. On the other hand, information taken in 
visually - whether through an image or by means of the written word — is 
perceived directly and allows the viewer clear and perfect understanding of 
the reality that the word or image represents. Nicephorus also notes that the 
image and the written word can work together to convey this perfect truth, 
as is the case in some very old manuscripts in which the narrative is presented 
both in words and in pictures. 10 

But there arc also some passages from the works of the leonophile writers 
m which sight and the image are given priority over even the written word- 
For example, Theodore the Studitc points out that the disciples first had to 
see Christ before they could write about him; thus the written word originated 
in observation. From this he concludes that “if the sight of Christ is removed, 
the written word about Him must be removed first; and if the second is 
sketched out, the first must be sketched beforehand.” 11 The author of the so- 
called Letter of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem to the Pmpt n ' r 
Iheophilns goes even further, arguing that “the holy apostles, who ‘from 
beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word' (Luke 1:2). even as 
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they had heard and seen and their hands had handled the Word of life, so they 
adorned the holy Church with painted pictures and mosaics representing the 
likeness of Christ, the God-man, and this before they had written the God- 
inspired Gospels.*’ 12 Thus, images have historical priority over the Gospel 
text- 

I have argued throughout this book that the creators of the marginal psalters 
belonged to the highest levels of Byzantine intellectual society, during Icon- 
oclasm these people would have read (and may even have authored) texts 
defending the use of religious images and arguing for their superiority over 
the spoken or written word. The creation of the marginal psalters offered them 
an opportunity to demonstrate visually some of their ideas about the possible 
functions of religious images and their relationship to texts. 

To some extent the images in the psalters can be understood as privileging 
the act of seeing. David is shown looking into the tomb of Christ and pro¬ 
phesying Christ’s resurrection (see figs. 35, 36, 77). David secs and points to 
Christ* the son of God (see fig. 54). David and other prophets look at, and 
“foresee.” the image of Christ (sec figs. 79-86); and they sec and point to 
depictions of the important events from Christ's life (sec figs. 72-77). Mcl- 
chisedck watches (and participates in) Christ’s distribution of communion to 
the Apostles (sec fig. 70). David points to the Christian churches at Bethlehem 
and Mt. Sion (sec figs. 97, 99-toi). Dionysius the Areopagitc and other wit¬ 
nesses sec and point to the death of Christ on the cross (see fig. 89). In these 
illustrations it seems that the presence of an eyewitness is meant to give a 
greater sense of reality to the event depicted. 

In some cases it seems that the emphasis is on instruction: The prophets, 
or even Christ, use images to reveal the meaning of their prophesies. In the 
Paris gr. 20 Psalter image for Psalm 94 (see fig. 82), David calls on an image 
of Christ to instruct the Jews as to the meaning of the psalm and the necessity 
of accepting Christ. David uses an image of the Virgin to reveal the meaning 
of Daniel's prophesy in the Khludov Psalter illustration for Psalm 67:16 (see 
fig- 50). In Khludov’s illustration for Psalm 2, Isaiah might be seen as using 
the image of the Nativity to admonish the Jews (sec fig, 55). And in the 
Pantokrator Psalter, David rejects John the Grammarian's interpretation of 
Psalm 113. using an image of the temple to do so (see fig. 44). 

In the psalters, images function as a form of exegesis on the psalms. In fact. 
,n the illustration introducing Psalm 77 in both the Khludov and Pantokrator 
psalters, Christ tells the Jews that he is going to reveal to them the meaning 
of the psalm, which he does by means of the series of images that follows (sec 
figs. 59-67). The use of images as exegesis was not something that Iconoph ilcs 
generally defended in their writings- Brubaker has pointed out that the Icon¬ 
ophilcs never specifically state that exegesis is one of the functions of religious 
art - hi this regard it is interesting to note that the author of the Libri Carolini 
(c. 790-793), while accepting die usefulness of images, denies that they are 
worthy of the same veneration as that accorded the divine Scriptures, arguing 
that pictures cannot disclose true spiritual meaning in the same way as can 
s acr c d texts. He states, “secret mysteries arc not to be found in pictures, but 
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in the snered Scriptures and in the interpreters of Scripture, the apostles and 
their successors.' 01 The images in the marginal psalters indicate that the 
zantines held a completely contrary point of view. Not only do the psalter 
images comment on the text, but they argue a theological position as well. 
Iconophile theologians who, throughout the Iconoclastic controversy, had 
been accustomed to presenting their case by means of biblical and patristic 
citations could now allow images themselves to perform this function. 15 

As far as I know, the Iconophiles also never claimed that images could be 
used to authenticate texts. But if I am correct in my interpretation of the author 
portraits in the Milan Gregory and the Sacra Parallela (see Chapter fi), this is 
precisely what these images seem intended to do. Given the point of view 
expressed by Nicephorus in the AnunhaUus about the unreliability of the 
spoken word, as well as the suspicion of even written texts that resulted from 
their alleged misuse and falsification by the Iconoclasts, it is not surprising 
that images should be used in this way in some ninth-century manuscripts. 
The images in the marginal psalters serve an authenticating function as well, 
but, as I ha ve shown in the course of this study, it is particular interpretations 
of the psalms rather than the text itself that they are used to authenticate. 

Ac least one image in the psalters scorns to celebrate the triumph of the 
image over the word. I have argued that in the Pamokrator Psalter image of 
the Iconoclastic Council of 815 (see fig. in), the scroll held by the defeated 
Iconoclastic Patriarch Theodotus is none other than the Rorilegium prepared 
by John the Grammarian, which he is shown holding as he stands in the Council 
chamber. The Iconophile hero Nicephorus, the author of the Rejittatio ct Evasio 
in which John's Rorilegium is refuted piece by piece, triumphs over his defeated 
enemies and their writings. Likewise, the image that Nicephorus holds 
triumphs over the misused and falsified texts in the Iconoclasts* Rorilegium. 

One can imagine that the issue of the relative authority of words and images 
would have had even greater resonance for Byzantine Iconophiles because of 
their ideological struggle with the Muslims. In Chapter 5, 1 argued that the 
defense of Orthodox Christianity presented in the marginal psalters may well 
have been intended as a rebuttal of Muslim criticisms of Christianity, ll is 
possible that the use of figural images to present* this defense may have been 
seen as a rebuttal of the Muslim position as well. At the time these manuscripts 
were made, the Muslims were in die process of prohibiting figural religious 
art and had developed an alternative in which pride of place was given to die 
written word, in the form of inscribed Koranic verses. As has often been 
noted, the inscriptions in a monument such as the Dome of the Rock presented 
a direct challenge to the religious beliefs of the Christians. They also presented 
a challenge to Christian art by offering an alternative to figural imagery.By 
reasserting the power and authority of images, the creators of the marginal 
psalters rejected the challenge of Islamic arc. 

In The Social Construction of Reality, Berger and Luckmaim argue that the 
challenges posed by heretical groups within a society are often the impetus 
for the legitimization or even modification of that society's symbolic universe. 
The need for the creation of "conceptual machineries of universe-maintenance” 
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i is even more dire when a society is confronted with another whose symbolic 
universe is completely different from its own. "Thcappcaranccofan alternative 
symbolic universe poses a threat because its very existence demonstrates em¬ 
pirically that one's own universe is less than inevitable/ 07 And if this alternative 
universe has a missionary appeal, and there is a danger that individuals within 
one’s own society might be tempted to '‘emigrate," the situation can be even 
•jnorc threatening. 1 * In the course of the eighth and ninth ccncurics, Byzantine 
society was confronted with both these problems - dealing with Iconoclasm 
(and with the Paulician heresy) internally, and, externally, having to respond 
to the challenges posed by the Muslims, and by the Jews as well. We have 
seen in the course of this study that they attempted to cope with these challenges 
jn part by redefining and restaring their own position. Art is one of the mech¬ 
anisms a society can use to maintain its symbolic universe, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that the Byzantines made use of this tool. As I pointed out in the 
Introduction, in large-scale public works produced after the end of Iconoclasm, 
the prc-lconoclastic symbolic universe is reiterated, almost as if no challenge 
to this universe existed. What one sees in the psalters is another attempt to 
maintain the Byzantine symbolic universe, but in this case the threat posed 
by the alternative universc(s) is still readable in the margins. 
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the Manuscripts 


I. Moscow. State Historical Museum, Cod. 129 
(The Khludov Psalter) 

Psalms and Odes 

169 folios (#139 omitted in the numbering sequence) 
t9-5 X 15 cm (trimmed) 

Ruled for 23 lines, 10.5-11.0 X 6.5-7.2 cm; Lake I, ic. with an additional ruling 
line at the top lor the hypopsaimata 

1 . Origin and Piicr History 

No colophon exists naming the scribe or place of production. The manuscript was 
first brought to Russia by V. Grcgorovitch, who acquired it during a trip to Greece 
and Turkey in 1844.-47. A note on folio i^r states: “In 1648, on 2! July, this manuscript 
is dedicated by me. Nectarius. hieromonk, into the church of the monastery of the All 
Holy Trinity ... island of I lalki" (Turkish Hcybcli, one of the Princes Islands). 1 Lacking 
any evidence to the contrary, one may assume this is where Grcgorovitch obtained it." 
A marginal note on folio 39r, in a rather late hand (c. fifteenth century), reads, “Lavra 
of St, Athanasius, founded in 64*9. 4th Indiction'* (=* 961 a.d.). and may be an 
indication that the manuscript was at the Lavra of St. Athanasius on Mt. Athos prior 
to its coming to Halki, However, the note is not conclusive proof of this. 3 The manu¬ 
script was acquired by A. L Khludov in the 1860s and bequeathed by him in 1882 to 
the monastery of St. Nicholas in Moscow. In 1917 it was transferred to the State 
Historical Museum. 4 The manuscript is bound in embossed leather over boards the 
same dimensions as the parchment. Scepkina suggests that the binding may have been 
restored when the manuscript was in the Khludov collection because its binding re¬ 
sembles that of other manuscripts from this collection.* 

2, Content? 

Fols. 2r-u8r - Psalms 1-151. These arc written according to the Constantinopolican 
system, that is, the individual phrases, or stichs. into which each psalm is divided arc 
longer and thus less numerous th;m in the Jerusalem system. 7 The psalms are grouped 
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j m o antiphons according to the system used for the Cathedral ofTicc of l lagia Sophia, 
dial is. a * rer ^chiding the ten fixed psalms of the office, the other 140 psalms are 
divided into 68 antiphons of roughly equal length. Each antiphon has a refrain, or 
j,ypopsah«a< the odd-numbered antiphons use the refrain “Alleluia,” whereas the cvcn- 
nll mbcr<.*d antiphons use one chosen from among different refrains such as “Hear me 
Lord” or “Save us Lord/* The hypopsaimata arc indicated on a separate ruling line in 
the upper margin on the appropriate folios (e.g., fol. 79r f fig. 67. Antiphon 40 OH* 
00' IAAC0HTI MOI KE), and follow the list given by Strunk for the office of llagia 
Sophia-* The fixed psalms - 3, 62, and r 33 for Orthros; 1 tft for the Orthros of Sunday; 
50, 148. 149. and 150 for Matins; and 85 and 140 for Vespers - are likewise noted in 
the upper margins of the appropriate folios (c.g,, fol. Sjr HE' KATA AYXNIK 0 N). w 
The psalms arc also divided into 20 kathismata and 60 doxai, which are marked by 
the notations KAO or A0H1A, at the end of each division (e.g.. fol. 48V. fig. 80). The 
kathismata were originally unnumbered; the numbers, such as 011c secs on fol. 61 v, 
were added when the manuscript was rewritten. However, following Psalm 150 (fol. 
I47v), the number of kathismata and doxai is recorded in the original ninth-century 
script." 1 The division of the psalter into kathismata and doxai represents an alternative 
method of celebrating the Divine OfTicc. that is. the Palestinian, or monastic, tradition. M 
Thus the scribe of the Khludov Psalter provided the apparatus that would allow for 
the psalter's use in the celebration of cither the Cathedral or Monastic office. 

Fols. u8r-t64v — The 14 Biblical Odes plus the Gloria 
Ode of Moses, Exodus 15:1-19 (fol. i4#v) 

Ode of Moses, Deuteronomy 32:1-43 (fol. 149V) 

Prayer of Anna, 1 Kings 2:1-10 (fol. 153r) 

Prayer of Habakkuk. Habakkuk 3:2-19 (fol. 154c) 

Prayer of Isaiah. Isaiah 3S: 10-20 (fol. I56r) 

Prayer of Jonah. Jonah 2:3-10 (fol. i}7r) 

Prayer of Hczekiah. Is3iah 5: [-9 (fol. I57v) 

Prayer of Manassas, Rahlfs. Scptuaginta, v. 10, Psahni cum Odis, 361-363 (fol. 158V) 
Hymn of the Three Hebrew Children. Daniel 3:26-45 (fol. 159V) 

Hymn of the Three Hebrew Children. Daniel 3:46-56 
Hymn of the Three Hebrew Children, Daniel 3:57-88 (fol. 16rr) 

Ode of the Theotokos, Luke 1:46—55 (fol. i62v) 

Ode of Zachams. Luke i:6$-7f) (fol. (63r) 

Prayer of Symcon, Luke 2:29-32 (fol. 163V) 

Gloria in Excelsis, Rahlfs. Psatmi cunt Odis 364-365 (fol. 164^ 

This arrangement of the Odes follows the Constantinopolican order. 13 Like the psalms, 
the Odes arc divided into antiphons, the refrains or hypopsaimata being noted in the 
upper margins. This system is likewise related to the office ofHagia Sophia. 1 * Following 
4 (fol. !56r), the notation AOEA appears. The significance of this notation is 
unclear. According to Schneider, in the ninoode Jerusalem system, the nine odes 
comprise one kathistm, consisting of three stascis (doxai) of three odes each. However. 
Schneider docs not specify whether there are any examples of these divisions being 
indicated by any notations. 14 

Fols. r65r-l67v - A collection of prayers 
The Creed (fol. i65r-v)‘' 
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The Our Father (fol. i6<v) 

The Beatitudes (Matthew $: 3 ~ 12 ) fo6r-v) 

Hymn for Entrance of the Liturgy (fol. i 66 v) 

Hymns for the Great Entrance 

(a) The Chcrubicon (foL i66v) 1 ’ 

(b) The other hymn for the Great Entrance used for the liturgy of the Presanct,fi c ,| 
Gifts (Ibis. i66v-l67r) tH 

Hymns for after Communion (fol. t67r) ^ 

(a) Psalmodic hymn after the communion while returning the holy gifts 

(b) Other psalmodic hymn for the Prcsanctihcd liturgy. 

Psalmodic Hymn for Holy Thursday for the Great Entrance and in place of the 
Communion Hymn 1 ' a 

Thanksgiving after the meal while distributing the basket (fol. 167V) 

Foi f6Sr - Subjects of Psalms 148-1 jo. 3 Stichcl suggests that Khludov originally 
contained the complete Ensebiau list of the subjects of the psalms and that the entms 
for Psalms 1-147 were contained on a folio preceding t6S. which is now missing. 

Fol. t68r-v - Subjects of the Odes 

Fol. i6pr - Canon of Daily Psalms 24 

Orm’ENOI - 3. < 3 o. 141. 61 


Fol. 169V - Canon of Nightly Psalms 

AYXNIKOI-3. 120. 140. 12 

Hour t Psalm 74 
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11 106 

12 86 

The lour psalms specified for morning and evening in this canon arc not marked in 
any way in the text of the psalter itself. Rather, as mentioned above, the fixed psalms 
are marked in accordance with the office of Hagia Sophia. 

j. Quim Structure 

Quaternions. There are no visible numbers or signs marking the beginning or end of 
quires. The quire structure is no: discussed by Sccpkina. Missing folios, according to 
S^cpkirtai one folio missing between 10 and 11; 25-26 (not 24-25 as Sccpkina reports); 
28-29; 62-63; 69-70; 119-120: 128-130 (folio 129 was removed after the folios were 
numbered); and two folios missing at 167-168.^ Probable missing folios not mentioned 
by Sccpkina arc: one folio at 75-76 and one at 111— 112. 

4. Alifii/itf Serffom of Text 

Psalms 11:6 13:2; 27:9-29:9; 3r: 1 —32; 65:5-66:1; 70:23-71:10; 77:3-77:16; 106:23-40 
(estimate); 117:26-] 18:16: 122-125; Subjects of Psalms 1-147. 

5. Supplnncnts to the Text 

Most of the images arc accompanied by inscriptions. There arc also reference marks 
connecting many of the images to the appropriate text passage. Sfcpkiiu quotes Am* 
filokhij’s assessment that these marks were added when the text was rewritten and the 
images retouched, since they arc done cither in the bright red used for the overwritten 
titles and initials or in one of the several bright colors used to retouch the images (cf. 
fols. io8v, n6r). However. .1 number of these reference marks appear to be original, 
since they are done either in the same light ink. of the inscriptions, the red of the original 
titles, or one of the original paint colors used in the miniatures (see fols. Mr. 2 2 v, 23V, 
30r, 3ov. 65v). 

6 . Script and Scribal Hands 

Originally the text, titles, aod liturgical notations were all written in a small, fine, 
upright uncial, known as upright ogival, resting on the ruling lines. All were apparently 
written by the same hand. The inscriptions accompanying the illustrations are in a 
smaller, more closely spaced version of the same script and seem to have been written 
by .mother hand. A The whole text, except for Psalm 151, and Odes 7, 8, part of it, 
(4, and 15, has been written over in minuscule, probably in the twelfth century. 57 The 
same minuscule hand also wrote over many of the titles and some of the liturgical 
notations, and numbered (he kathismata as well (cf. fol. 85r). Sccpkina dates to the 
fifteenth to seventeenth century a number of notes in Greek appearing on folios 2r, 
2 v, 3tv. 32 r. 39r, $fv, 137 r, 149V, t65r, t66r. l 67 r. t68r, t 69 r, t6yv. These are simple 
writing exercises or scribbles, except for the two notes referring to specific places 
mentioned above. 

7. Decoration 

There are 225 illustrations filling the lower, lateral, and in some cases, the upper 
1 ■Begins. Besides these, there arc a number of either partly or completely missing 
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images, most of which can be reconstructed by comparison with the two eleventh- 
century marginal psalters, Theodore and Harberini. Most of the images have been 
retouched to varying degrees. The artist has used several intense colors (red, blue, blue- 
green) to retouch important elements of the compositions, especially garments, streams 
of water, and so on. He aiso used these same bright colors to emphasize outlines or 
contours of figures (cf, fols. Kv, 26v, nbv). 2 * Ornamentation originally consisted of 
enlarged initials for the first letter of each verse, standing just outside the left margin, 
done in the same ink as the text; psalm numbers, titles, and liturgical rubrics in red 
(with a few exceptions, cf. fol, 29v). When the manuscript was rewritten, bands of 
gold leaf were added, covering over some of the old tides, and new titles were written 
in red on the gold leaf (on fol. SKJv part of the original title projects out from the bottom 
of the gold band). A later hand has painted over in bright red the brown enlarged 
initials in the margins, some titles and liturgical notations, and some psalm numbers. 

II. Mt. Athos, Pantokrator 61 

Psalms and Odes 

226 numbered folios (fols. i. 6, 7. 8 missing), plus 4 fols. in St. Petersburg, Saltykov- 
SCcdrin Public Library gr. 265. 

16.2 X 14.2 cm (trimmed) 

Ruled for 21 lines; Lake L ic. wirh an additional ruling line at the top for the 
hypopsahnata 

j. Origin and Prior History 

There is no colophon identifying the scribe or place of origin. The manuscript is 
recorded in Lambros' catalogue ofMt. Arhos manuscripts of 1895,^ When the manu¬ 
script was first brought to Athos is unknown. Four additional folios from this manu¬ 
script, which were taken to Russia in the nineteenth century by P. Uspcnskij, arc now 
in the Lcuingrad State Library as Cod. 265.** 

2. Contents 

Fols. tr-205v - Psalms 8:3 through 150 (Psalm 151 missing). The psalms are written 
stichally according to the Constantinopolitan system. They arc divided into antiphons, 
marked by hypopsalmata in the upper margins, placed on an extra ruling tine (none 
of the hypopsahnata are visible in the photographs reproduced here or in Dufrennc). 
The psalms arc a]so divided into kathismata and doxai; however, this division apparently 
is not contemporary with the original text. The notations AOH and KAO that now 
exist in the manuscript appear to belong to the time of the rewriting of tile text. This 
is indicated by the fact that in some cases the notation AOE is written over part of the 
erased ninth-century psalm text (cf fols. 50V, t i 9 r. I 35 r, i#4r) and by die dose 
similarity of the delta used in these notations to the deltas used in the minuscule text 
(fol. I2$r; sec fig. 85; compare the delta of the notation to those in lines 2 and 3)- 

Fols. 206r-226v Eleven of the Fourteen Biblical Odes 
Ode of Moses, Exodus 15:1-19 (fol- 2o6r) 

Ode of Moses, Deuteronomy 32:1-34 (v. 35-43 arc missing) (fol. 2o8r) 

Prayer of Anna, 1 Kings 2:1-10 (fol. 2i2r) 
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Prayer of Habakkuk. Habakkuk 3:2-19 (fol. 213V) 

Prayer of Isaiah, Isaiah 38:10-20 (fol. 2i6r) 

Prayer of Jonah, Jonah 2:3-10 (fol. 217V) 

Prayer of Mezekiah, Isaiah 5:1^7 (fol. 2i8v) 

Prayer of Manassas. Rahlfs, Psalnti cum Odis, 361-363 (fol. 220r) 

Hymn of the Three Hebrew Children, Daniel 3:26-45 (fol. 222r) 

Hymn of the Three Hebrew Children. Daniel 3:46-56 (fol. 224V) 

Hymn of the Three Hebrew Children, Daniel 3:57—88 (fols. 225V-226V; incomplete) 

This arrangement of the Odes follows the Constantinopolitan order of the Odes (sec 
discussion for Khludov). and it is therefore probably safe to assume that the manuscript 
originally contained three more odes, and perhaps the Gloria as in Khhidov. 

3. Qurrc Structure 

There are thirty-one quaternions, marked by a cross in the upper left of the firsr folio, 
just to the left of the vertical ruling line, and numbered in the bottom inner margin 
of the first folio (see fols. i82r, 2t2r; on fol. J05r. fig. 32. only the cross is visible). 
Incomplete quires; Quire A r is completely missing; quire F lacks two folios; quire A' 
lacks its fourth and eighth folios; quire IP's fourth and fifth folios arc now Leningrad 
265, fols. J and 2; quire O' lacks the first, second, and seventh; quire V lacks its second; 
quire IA' lacks its first and third; quire IB' lacks its sixth; quire IP lacks its sixth; quire 
IE' lacks its fourth; quire I£ r, s fifth folio is St. Petersburg 265. fol. 3; quire IIP lacks 
its first; quire KF its second; the four th folio of quire KA' is now St. Petersburg 2*5. 
fol. 4; quire A' lacks its first; quire AB' is missing its last folio. There is a mixup in 
the first quires: quire B', the first preserved quire, has been bound after quire E\ and 
numbered folios 21 through 28. 

4. Missing Sections of Text 

The missing text portions arc listed in Dufrennc, L'Illustration I, 15—16. to which 1 
believe should be added a folio between 205 and 206, containing psalm 151. This is 
indicated by the quire structure. Quire KO' = fols. 198-205; quire AA' = fols. 212- 
219. This leaves only six numbered folios in quire A'. Dufrennc noted a missing folio 
between 211 and 212. that is, the last folio of quire A', which contained part of the 
Ode of Moses. Thus one can conclude that the first folio of this quire is also missing 
and that this folio probably contained Psalm 151. In addition, the manuscript probably 
originally contained fourteen or fifteen Odes instead of eleven, since the sequence 
follows that for the fourtccn-odc system (sec the list in I.2). Pantokrator also may have 
contained the Gloria in Excclsis, as in Khludov. 

5. Supplements to the Text 

Thctc arc inscriptions accompanying most of the images; no reference marks connect 
thc images to the text. 

6 . Script and Scribal Hands 

Originally the text, titles, and liturgical notations were all written in upright ogival 
uncial resting on the ruling lines and were probably all by the same hand. For the 
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inscriptions, Dufrcnnc has pointed out two different ancient scripts, one contemporary 
with the original uncial text (e.g., fot. 114V; fig. 56). and the other a half-uncial ( c fi 
fols. i6r, to5r, figs. itt. 32) for which she does not suggest a date/' 1 This hand may 
well be contemporary with the writing of the manuscript; it was common in the latter 
part of the ninth century to use half-uncial for marginalia/' 2 The whole text, up to fol, 
206V, has been written over in a twclfih-to-thirteenth-ccntury minuscule.* 1 There arc 
also numerous marginal notes in a later medieval minuscule hand (cf. fol. 26v; fig. 35); 
most of these have been partly erased. Dufrcnnc dates to the eighteenth century the 
hand that retraced some of the ninth-century inscriptions (fols. tor, 23r; figs. 58, 14) 
or simply repeated the inscriptions beside the original (cf. fol. 371*), as well as the hand 
that is responsible lor graffiti such as that on folio iJir. ,M 

7. Decoration 

The lateral, bottom, and, in a few eases, the upper margins presently contain 113 
illustrations. Ornamentation consists of enlarged initials for the fu st letter of each verse 
standing just outside the left margin* done in the same ink as the text. Some of the 
psalm titles are written in red or blue ink. The more elaborate initials in red and gold 
belong to the time of the rewriting of the text (see fol. 164V). Psalm numbers arc 
framed by dashes and sometimes hearts (sec fols. 195V. 213V), 

111 . Paris, Bibliotheque Nationalc gr. 20 

Psalms 

40 folios, plus 12 bis, 19.5 x 15.2 cm (trimmed) 

Ruled for 22 lines. 11.5 X 7.5 cm; 28 lines in quire KA\ which contains primarily 
Psalm 118, and is nnillustraied; Lake I, tc, with an additional ruling line at the top 
for the hypopsalmata 

j. Origin and Prior History 

No colophon exists naming the scribe or place of production. The manuscript appar¬ 
ently came into the collection of the Bibliotheque du Roi (the predecessor of the 
Bibliotheque Nationalc) in the early eighteenth century, which is when it is first re e- 
corded in the Catalogue, as #2554. According to a note on folio one. the manuscript 
was previously owned by one Laurentius Blonde! (1671-1740). a monk and biblio¬ 
phile. 25 Where Blondcl acquired the Paris Psalter is not known. 

2. Contents 

Fols. t-40v - Psalms 91:13-136:1. These arc written in short phrases, or stichs, ac¬ 
cording to the Constantinopolitan system. The psalms arc divided into antiphons 
marked by hypopsalmata in the upper margins, resting on the extra ruling line. The 
psalms arc also divided into kaihismaca and doxai marked by the notations KA 0 and 
AOE set in decorative circles (for both types of rubrics, sec fol. 5v; fig. 37). 

j. Quire Structure 

There arc six quaternions, the beginning of each being marked by two crosses, one 
each placed just to the left of the two vertical ruling lines (see fol. 15r; fig. 47). Quires 
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arc numbered (IZ' through KB') in the bottom inner margin of the first folio (see fols. 
Sr, i5r, 23r). Quire \Z' is missing its last folio, between fols. 7 and 8, Quire K r lacks 
its fourth folio, between fols. 25 and 26. Quire K.V lacks its first and last folios, at 
fols. 29-30 and 35-36. Quire KB' lacks its first three folios, between fols. 35 and 36. 
The manuscript probably originally contained the i 51 psalms and either nine or fourteen 
odes, and perhaps the Gloria. Thus there were originally four or five more quaternions 
after quite KB', for a total of 26-27 quires, or 208-216 folios .** 

4. Missing Sections of Text 

Psalms 1—91:12 and 136-151, plus the Odlcs arc missing. Also lacking are Psalms 100:4- 
101:7; 110:7-111:9; 117:17-118:3; 119:1 — 126:3. Most of the hypopsalmata at the tops 
of the pages have been trimmed off. A number of folios have had sections cut out. In 
quires K.V and KB', fols. 30-40, the top of each page has been patched. 

5. Supplements to the Text 

Inscriptions arc provided for the images. Only on folio 17V is there a set of reference 
marks connecting the images with the text. 

6 . Script <nid Scribal Hands 

The text, titles, and liturgical notations arc all written in small, upright ogival uncial 
resting on the ruling lines, all apparently written by the same hand. This same hand 
may also have written the original inscriptions accompanying the images. Many of 
these have been written over in a later minuscule. 

7. Decoration 

There arc at present thirty-seven illustrations filling the lateral and bottom margins. 
Ornamentation consists of enlarged initials for the first letter of each verse standing 
just outside the left margin, done in the same ink as the text; circular frames of silver 
(now oxidized) trimmed with red and green in which arc inscribed either AGE or 
KA 0 (see fig 37)/” strips of gold as backgrounds for the psalm titles, which arc 
written in red, except in quires KA' and KB' where a frame of sss surrounding rhe 
titles has replaced the gold background. 
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Introduction 

1. On rhc Chalke image see A. Grabar, L'lcntioclasmc byzantin, Dossier artheologique, 
Paris, 1957, ] 5 off, and C. Mango. 77 ie Brazen House. A Study oj the Vestibule of the 
Imperial Palate of Constantinople (Arkacologisk Kunsthiscoriske Mcddclclser, Danskc 
Vidcnskabenies Sclskab IV, 4), Copenhagen. 1959. 108“ 135. 

2. Grabar, L'konodasme byzantin, [87, 210; see also J. D. Brocken ridge, Thr Numismatic 
Iconography of Justinian ll (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 144) New York, 
1959. 47. who argues that the coins of Theodora and Michael III were copied directly 
from those of Justinian II. 

3. See U. Cormack, "Painting after Iconoclasm," Iconodosm , Papers given at the Ninth 
Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, March, 197$, cd. 
A. Brycr and J. Herrin, Birmingham, 1977. 147. with references to the earlier li¬ 
terature. 

4. On rhis mosaic, see C Mango and E. J. W. Hawkins, "The Apse Mosaics of St. 
Sophia at Istanbul," DOP 19(1965), 115-151 and, most recently, N. Oikonomides. 
"Some Remarks on the Apse Mosaic of St. Sophia," DOP 39 (1985), 111 — 115. 

5. On the lconophilcs’ use of tradition, sec L. Brubaker, "Byzantine Art in the Ninth 
Century; Theory, Practice, and Culture," Byzantine and Modem Creek Studies. 13 
(1989). 49 - 52 - 

6. The inscription accompanying the image of the Virgin in the apse of Hagia Sophia 
reads, "The images which the impostors had cast down here pious emperors have 
again set up"; quoted in Mango and Hawkins. "The Apse Mosaics of St. Sophia 
at Istanbul," 125. That accompanying the Chalke image restored after 843 reads in 
pare "the disciples of Manes' teachings... cast down thy most venerable likeness, 
formerly portrayed here in holy form. Refuting their lawless error, the Empress 
Theodora, guardian of the faith, with her scions arrayed in purple and gold, em¬ 
ulating the pious among the emperors, and shown to be the most pious of them 
all, has re-erected it with righteous intent at this gate of the palace, to her own 
glory, praise and fame, to the dignity of the entire Church, to the full prosperity 
of the human race, to the fall of malevolent enemies and barbarians." Translation 
from Mango. 77 ic Brazen House, 126-128. 

7. Sec'N. P. Kondakov. A/iu iatjmy greteshoi ntkopisi psattiri IX veka is sobranija A. /. 

Khludova v Moskvc, Moscow, 1878 [reprinted from Dramosti 7 (1878)]. and Kon~ 
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dakov, Hisloire Je Part byzantin consider# principalcmcnt dans les Miniatures, Paris, 
18S6. vol. 1, 166-191; A. Grabar, L'lconoclasme byzantin; A, Couillard, “Art ct 
littcraiurc thlologiquc a Byzancc au lend am in de la qucrellc dcs images.” Colliers 
de Civilisation AUdieuale, 12(1969), 1-13. For illustrations of the three ninth-century 
marginal psalters see M. V. S&rpkina. Miniatiury Khhtdovshoi Psaltiri, Moscow, 
1977. and S. Du fro nnc. L'llfust ration des psautiers grccs dn moycn age, I, Pant oh rat or 
6j, Paris grec . 20 , British Museum 40731 (Bibliothfcque des Cahiers archcologiqucs, 
I), Paris, 1964. 1 1 . Omont, Miniatures des plus ancitns miuiustrits grecs de Lt Bibliotheque 
Natiouale, du Vie au X!Ve sitetes, Paris, 1929. And for color reproductions of 
Pmuokrator 61, see S. M. Pclckanidcs. P. C. Chrisrou, Ch. Tsioumis. S. N. Kadas, 
Treasures of Alt. Athos, vol. 3, Adieus, 1979. 

8. These anti-lconoclastic images arc discussed in Chapter 2. 

9. Grabar. L'lconaclasmc byzantin , 223, 230. On the images of the Holy Land sanc¬ 
tuaries. see his "Quclqucs notes stir les psautiers illustres byzantins du IXc sidcle,'’ 
Cahiers archcologiqucs, 15 (1965), 61-82, especially 74. 

10. G. Millet, “L’art byzantin," in A. Michel, Histoire de I'Art, vol. t, part 1, Paris, 
1905. 225-227. 

11. See especially S. Dufrenne, Les Illustrations du Psautier d f Utrecht, Sources et Appon 
carolingien, Paris, *978, 33 B* 5 6. 

12. F. Miithcrich in B. Bischoff ct al.. Dcr Stuttgarter Bilderpsaher, 2 vols. Stuttgart. 
1965-1968, [60-164, 

13. J. J. Tikkanen. Die Psalterillustration im Mittclalter( Acta SocietatisScicntiarimi Fen- 
nicae 31, no. 5), Helsinki, 1903, 47IT: L. Maries. "Le psautier a illustrations mar- 
ginales: signification thlologique des images," Actes dn Vie Cotigrts international 
deludes by zanlineSy vol. 2, Paris. 1951. 261-272. The most recent and comprehensive 
treatment is C. Waiter, "Chriseological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters 
from the Ninth to the Eleventh Century," REB 44 (1986), 269-287. However, 
none of these scholars has attempted to differentiate between those images added 
by the ninth-century artists and those borrowed from earlier psalters. For the 
influence of the liturgy, see especially Tikkanen, and more recently, A. Cutler. 
"Liturgical Strata in the Marginal Psalters," DOP 34—35 (1980-81), 17-30. How¬ 
ever. the only significant examples Cutler was able to cite in which liturgical 
ceremonies directly influenced the iconography of the miniatures were taken from 
the later manuscripts of the marginal psalter group. In fact, in the ninth-century 
manuscripts there are only a few images that make any specific reference to the 
liturgy; Paniokrator lol. 35r; Khludov fols. 62V, 115r: Paris gr. 20, fol. 25r (the 
latter two also have a significant polemical meaning, for which see the discussion 
in Chapter 3, 

14. See C. Mango, Byzantium, The Empire of New Rome, New York. 1980, 136, and 
A. Moffat. "Schooling in the Iconoclast Centuries,” Iconoclasm, ed. Bryer and 
Herrin. 90. 

[5. On the catenae, see R. Dcvrccsse, "Chaincs cxdgctiques grecqucs," Dictionuaire de 
la Bible, Supplement I, 1928, 1084-1233; R. Dcvrccsse, Les Audens Commentatcurs 
grccs des Psaumes (Srudi c Testi, 264), Home, 1970; G. Doriva!, Chahtes cxeg&iques 
grecques sur les Psaumes, Contribution a Vetude d*nnc forme litteraire, Leuven. 1986. 

16. Psalm 2:7 is cited in Hebrews 1:5. and Psalm 40:10 in John 13:18. The connections 
to the liturgy were already pointed out by Tikkanen. Die Psaltcrillustraiion, 50. 54. 
See now J. Mateos, Le Typicon de la Crande Eglise, 2 vols. (Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta [65-166). Rome, 19*3, vol. 1, 152. and vol. 2. 74. 

17. See the discussion of these images in Chapter 3. 
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18. Mateos. Le Typieon rir la Crande Eglise, vol. I, 32. 

19. S. Per Nersessian, L’Illustration da psantiers grccs du tnoycti age, If, Paris, 1970, So. 
fig. 212, and Mateos, Lc Pypicon dc la Crande Eglisc. vol. t, 32. 

20. Some attempt to find a pattern in the type of exegesis presented by the images in 
the psalters was made by Maries, "Le psauticr a illustrations marginales; signifi¬ 
cation tlufologiqtic des images." 261-272. He concluded that the literal predomi¬ 
nated over the allegorical, therefore tying the manuscripts more closely to the 
School of Antioch as opposed to the School of Alexandria. However, this sort of 
conclusion seems much too general to be useful. 

2t. Reported by Photiu* in his Homily XV. for which see C. Mango. 77 w Homilies 
oj Piloting, Patriarch of Constantinople, Cambridge. Mass., 1958 . ^ 46 . See also S. 
Gcro. "John the Grammarian, the East Iconoclastic Patriarch of Constantinople, 
the Man and the Legend." Byzantina (Nordisk Tidskrift for Byzantinologi, Upps¬ 
ala). 3~4 <1974-75). 25. note vi. who notes that Genesius also reported that John 
was a painter, 

22. See Chapter 7, note 49. 



Chapter One 

1. The one anomalous exception is Verona, Dibliotcca Capitclare cod. I, a psalter in 
Greek and Latin dated to the seventh/eighth century. See A. Goldschmidt. "Die 
altcsten Psalccrillustrationcn," Repertorhnn fiir Kunstwissatscluijt, XXIII (1900), 265- 
273, and the discussion in Chapter 6. 

2. J. J. Tikkanen, Dir Psaltaillustration im Mittelaiter, 154ft" and 298ft'. Tikkanen was 
arguing against the views of Anton Springer, DU Psalterillustration intfruhen AM- 
tcIaliCT, Leipzig. 1880. 2ioff and 227. who dismissed the resemblances between 
Utrecht and the marginal psalters in order to prove that Northern medieval art 
had developed independently of Roman Christian art. and without any direct 
influence from Byzantine art. For illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, see E. T. 
DcWald, 77 jc Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, Princeton, 1932. 

3. S. Dufrenne. La Illustrations dn Psauticr d'L'trcthi, 56. The Greek Psalters to which 
she compares Utrecht are discussed on pages j3ff. See also her Tableaux synoptiques 
de is Psautiers mediauutx, Paris. 1978. 

4. The first to point out the connections between Utrecht and Stuttgart was C. 
Nordcnfalk. Early Medieval Painting, Geneva, 1957, 145. See also R. M. Harris, 
"An Illustration in an Anglo-Saxon Psalter in Paris," Journal of the Warburg and 
Conrtauld Institutes, 26 (1963), 257-263. 

5. F. Miitlierich in D. Bischoff et al., Der Stuttgartcr Bildcrpsalter, 162 and note 53, 
notes that, with the exception of Psalm 2T, the few New Testament illustrations 
in the Utrecht Psalter have no parallels with illustrations for corresponding verses 
in the Stuttgart Psalter. She suggests that the New Testament images in both cycles 
were added after their paths had already separated. 

6. Miitlierich in Bischoff et al., Der Stuttgartcr Bil der psalter, 164ft', where she gives 
further examples. 

7. Miitlierich in Bischoff et al.. Der Stuttgarter Bildctpsahcr, 163. 'Hie folios of the 
Pantokrator Psalter arc somewhat damaged in this section. The Crucifixion is 
preserved on fol. lor, the margin flanking verses 13 and 17 is lacking, and on die 
rather mutilated folio itr only one soldier from what must have been a scene of 
the Crucifixion and parting of the Christ's garments is preserved. 
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8. Miitlierich in Bischoff cc al.. Der Stuttgarter Bildcqisaltcr, 160-164- Evidently Sprin¬ 
ger and Tikkanen did not investigate the connections between Stuttgart and the 
marginal psalters because llicy believed the Stuttgart manuscript to be of a later 
date. Springer. 208 and 222, gives a date of eleventh century, while Tikkanen. 
300, note 1, dates the manuscript to the tenth century. MiithcricITs suggestion that 
some of the images in the Stuttgart Psalter depend on the Greek rather than the 
Latin text of the psalms is not as convincing. All of the images she cites can be 
explained on the basis of the Latin text, especially if one is willing to consider 
other verses as the source of inspiration for the image. O11 this see the comments 
by Dufrenne, Tableaux synoptlqncs, Psalms 30, 56, 67. 119. See also the remarks 
of E. Kitzingcr, "Review of Der Stuttgartcr Bildcrpsalter/' An Bulletin, 51 (1969), 
395 ’ 

9. Dufrenne, Lcs Illustrations du Psauticr d'Utrecht, 55 and notes 166, 168. C. Havice, 
"The Marginal Miniatures in the Hamilton Psalter (Kupfcrsticlikabmett 78. A. 9)," 
Jahrhuch der Berliner Muscat, 26 (1984), 79-142, especially 138ff. Tikkanen, DU 
Psallerillustration ini Mittelaltcr, 302, noted parallels between the Utrecht Psalter and 
the later marginal psalters, but saw this as an obstacle to the hypothesis of a common 
source for Utrecht and the Byzantine Psalters. 

10. This is the argument of J. Anderson, "On the Nature of the Theodore Psalter," 
Art Bulletin, 70 (1988). 552-553. The section in which Anderson argued more Fully 
his ease chat the Khludov served as the model for an eleventh-century Studitc 
edition was unfortunately cut out of the final published version of this article. 
These arguments will appear in liis forthcoming monograph on the Walters Psalter 
(Walters Art Gallery Ms. W.733). I thank him for allowing me to read this material 
prior to publication. On his attribution of the Barberini Psalter to the Scudius 
Monastery, see "The Date and Purpose of the Barberini Psalter." Cahiers areheo- 
/ii giques, 31 (1983), 35-fo‘ 

n. For the connections between Theodore and Hamilton, see Havice, "The Marginal 
Miniatures in the Hamilton Psalter," ujfF. For the connections between Theodore 
and the Russian Psalter in Kiev, see Dufrenne. Tableaux synoptiques, Psalms 65 (40 
Martyrs of Sebaste), Psalm 92 (Miracle of Archangel Michael at Chonac), Psalm 
143 (Romance of Barham and Joasaph). The Kiev Psalter has been published by 
G. I. Vzdornov, IssUdovanic 0 Kievshoi Psaltiri, 2 vols., Moscow, 1978. For the 
relationship between Walters and Theodore, see D. E. Miner, "The ‘Monastic’ 
Psalter of the Walters Art Gallery,” Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of 
A . M. Friend, Jr. t Princeton, 1955, 236ff. 

12. Dufreime. "Lc Psauticr dc Bristol et les autres psauriers byzantins," Cahiers ar- 
(heologiques, 14 (1964). 163. 

13. Ibid., 161. Other examples include the images accompanying Psalms 17:16 and 
22:4-5 

14 Ibid., 1S2. 

15. Ibid., 164. 

16. Cf. Dufrenne, Les Illustrations dn Psauticr d'Utrecht, pi. 75. 

17. K. Weitzmann, Grech Mythology in Byzantine Art , Princeton, 1951. 46, 10. fig. 51. 

IK. Sec A. Karcsonis, the Making of an Image, Princeton, 1986, 82ft'. On the 

figure of Hades see also K. Wcsscl, "1 lades." Reallc.xikon zur Byzantinischen Kunst, 
ft, c*7*. 94G-950. 

*9- Dufrenne, in "Lc Psauticr dc Bristol," 175, and /.'Illustration I, 50. pointed out 
the parallels between Bristol arid the aristocratic psalters, especially Paris. I 3 ibl. 
Nat. gr. 139. She cited psalms 20:4; 50:1; 143:1; 151; and rhe Odes of Hannah 
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and Isaiah. One should also add the figures of Day and Night added for Psalm 
1:1-2. On the basis of these connections. Dufrenne concluded that Bristol's pro 
Iconoclastic model contained images from both the marginal and aristocratic 
cycles. She suggested that perhaps this division of’‘monastic” and **anstocr ac j c ” 
is arbitrary and that these two types go back u> common ancestors. It seems to 
me that the more plausible conclusion to be drawn is that the Bristol artist 
borrowed these images from an aristocratic psalter. This is dear in the illustrations 
for Psalm 50: The treatment of this scene with its elaborate architectural setting 
is so different from the other images in Bristol that its intrusion as a new element 
is hard to deny. For the comparable illustrations in the Paris Psalter, see 11. 
Buchthal. 77 jc Miniatures oj the Paris Psalter, London, 1938. pis. II. IV. VI. VIII, 
XI. and XIII. 

20. Given BriscoTs close connections to the marginal psalters and the virtually identical 
treatment of sonic of the images in Bristol and Panrokraror. it is surprising that 
eight of Bristol's eighteen literal images have no counterparts in the ninth-century 
marginal psalters (i.c., Psalms 4:8, 5:10. 7:16; 17:16; 21:22; 22:2; 22:3; 39:3)- For 
five of these the appropriate folios in Pantokrator, are missing, so that it is im¬ 
possible to know how many more parallels t here were. 

21. H 8 AAOWIME 1 KATA TIIC AH AC TOY 0 Y EKKAHC 1 AC. Secpkina notes 
that the original ninth-century inscription is still preserved beneath the later 
rewriting. 

22. 01 AIPETIZONTEC KA 1 AAAOYNTEC KATA TOY BY. 

23. The following is a list of the literal illustrations in the ninth-century manuscripts 
and a brief analysis of their relationship to the Carolingi.m psalters and to Bristol: 

Psalm 1:1-2 The blessed man versus the wicked man iil Khludov (fbl. ir); as 
discussed above, this image appears in Utrecht. Bristol (fol. 8r) also contains an 
image of the blessed man, with the addition of personifications of night and day. 
Psalm The tree planted by the stream and the wicked blown by the wind 

in Khludov (fol. ir) correspond in subject to Utrecht (fol. iv) and in form to 
Bristol (fol. 8v). 

Psalm 2:1-2 The image of the kings of the earth assembled against the lord in 
Khludov (fol. iv) has no parallels in Stuttgart or Utrecht but docs correspond to 
the image in Bristol (fol. 9r). 

Psalm 6:6 The dead man on fbl. 5r in Khludov is the same subject as represented 
in Utrecht (fol. 3v), though different in form. 

Psalm 6.7 In Khludov (fol. 5v) David, crowned, dressed in kingly robes, lying 
on a bed with one hand raised, is similar to the corresponding figure lying on a 
bed in Utrecht (fol. 3v). 

Psalm 7:3 A lion attacking a man in Khludov (fol. 5v) is similar to that in Utrecht 
(fol. 6r) and Stuttgart (fol. 7r). 

Psalm 9:18 The sinners turned back to Hades in Khludov (fol. 8v) and Pamokra lor 
(fbl. 23r) correspond in subject to the souls pushed into the furnace in Utrecht 
(fol. 5r) and Stuttgart (fol. iov) and arc very similar in form to Bristol (fol. i *Sr). 

Psalm to:t—2 The man. archer, and bird in Khludov {fol. lor) are also represented 
in Stuttgart (fol. I2v) and Utrecht (fol. 6r). 

Psalm 10:6 Plamcs fall from the sky onto the wicked in Khludov (fbl. iov) and 
Utrecht (fol. 6r). 
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Psalm The angel pulling out the tongue of the sinner in Khludov (fbl. iov) 
corresponds to the same subject in Utrecht (fol. 6v). 

Psalm jj:/-/ The man who keeps his tongue from evil is the same in Khludov 
(fbl. 3or) and Utrecht (fol. 1 <>r). 

Psalm 34 :5 The angel punishing a group of sinners in Khludov (fol. 31 r) is very 
similar to the scene in Stuttgart (fol. 42V) and somewhat similar to that in Utrecht 
(fol. 1 9 v). 

Psalm 36:13 The image of the sinners pierced by their own swords in Khludov 
(fol. 34V) corresponds in subject to the scene in Utrecht (fol. 21 r). 

Psalm 36:26 The representation of Charity in Khludov (fol, J5r) corresponds Only 
in subject to the man distributing provisions in Utrecht (fbl. 21 r). 

Psalm.ft:2 The stag panting for water in Khludov (fol. 41 r) is quite similar to 
the stag in Utrecht (fbl. 24V) and Stuttgart (fol. 53V) and very close to the more 
complete illustration in Bristol (fol. 69r). 

Psalm 46:2 The men clapping their hands in Khludov (fol. 46r) correspond in 
subject to the scene in Utrecht (fol. 2yr) and Stuttgart (fol. 59O- 
Psalm 37:3 The serpent and charmer are similar in Khludov (fol. j6r) and Stuttgart 
(fol. 69V). Utrecht also includes a serpent and asp (fol. .uv), and Bristol only an 
asp (fol. 92r). 

Psalm 67:26 The dancing sons of Kore with their tambourines in Panrokrator 
(fol. 85r) correspond in subject to the dancers and musicians in Utrecht (fol. 37v). 
Psalm 72:4 The dead covering rheir eyes in Khludov (fol. 70V) arc very similar 
to the corresponding figure in Utrecht (fol. 4iv). 

Psalm 72:9 The men who set their mouths against heaven aud their tongues on 
tile earth in Khludov (fol. 70V) have no parallels in the Carolingian psalters or in 
Bristol. 

Psalm 74:11 The image of a man breaking the horns of the sinners in Khludov 
(fol. 74) corresponds to the subject in Utrecht (fol. 43 r) of the psalmist breaking 
the horns on a stag’s head held by one of the group of sinners. 

Psalm $0:4 The trumpeters in Khludov (fol, 8iv) and Pantokrator (fol. 113O arc 
very similar to those in Stuttgart (fol. 97V) and Utrecht (fol. 4$r). 

Psalm 89:10 The old man leaning on a cane appears in Khludov (fol. 91V) and is 
only vaguely related to the subject of the old men seated within the city walls in 
Utrecht (fol, 53r), 

Psalm 91:13 The palm tree in Panrokrator (fol. I32r) corresponds to the palm tree 
in Utrecht (fbl. 54r), 

Psalm 93:3 The two little demons in Khludov (fol. 96V) have no parallels in the 
Carolingian psalters. 

Psalm 101:7,8 Khludov (fol. ioov) represents two flying birds, whereas Stuttgart 
(fbl. 1 14r) and Utrecht (fol. 5$r) represent a bird on a housetop. 

Psalm 102:16 The soul being rescued from Hades in Khludov (fol. I02v) may 
relate to the image in Utrecht (fol. $9r) of an angel standing over the pit of hell 
and offering a crown to a man standing outside the pit. 

Psalm 102:20 Khludov (fol. 102%*) represents a group of angels within a blue sphere 
(Paris 20 places this image at Psalm 103:1-3): Utrecht (fol. $yr) represents Christ 
in the heavens Hanked by angels. 
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Psalm 103:17 Khludov (fol. 1041) and Paris (fol. I2r) represent a large stork in 
her nest atop a column, which relates in subject to the image of ihc birds in their 
nests in a cedar tree in Utrecht (fol. syv). 

Psalm 111:9 The personification of Charity distributing alms in Khludov (fol. 
u6r) corresponds in subject to the scene of Charity in Utrecht (fol. 65V). 

Psalm 113:3 The personification of the sea and the river Jordan represented in 
Khludov (fol. H7r) have no parallels in the Carolingian psalters. 

Psalm 113:12 Khludov (fol. 117r) and Paris (fol. 27r) represent idols on pedestals, 
and Utrceht (fol. < 56 r) shows men setting up idols on the walls of the city, 

Pftilm 139:4 Pantokrator (fol. 193r) contains two serpents, whereas Utrecht (fol. 
7$v) represents t’.vo men holding serpents. 

Psalm 140:10 The wicked held in a net are very similar in Khludov (fol. i4or), 
Utrecht (fol. 79r). and Stuttgart (fol. i$tir). 

Psalm 146:9 Khludov (fol. 145r) represents three ravens, while Utrecht (fol. 8?v) 
represents four ravens in the trees outside a city. 

24. S. Dufircnne, Tableaux synoptiqnes, Psalm 53. 

25. St. Gall. Schriftsbiblioihck, Cod. 22. References arc to the page numbers of the 
manuscript; for illustrations, see C. Eggcnbcrger, Psalterium Annum Saudi Calli , 
Mittclaltcrliche Psaltcrillustration itn Kloster St . Callctt, Signnringen, 1987. See also 
S. Oufrenne. Lcs Illustrations du Psautier d'Utrcclu. 2S-29. 

26. Eggcnbcrger. Psalterium Aurcum Saudi Calli. fig. 7. 

27. Eggcnbcrger, Psalivnum Aurewn Saudi Calli, fig. 10. 

28. The following is a list of all the images in this category, along with a brief com¬ 
parison between them and their counterparts in the Carolingian Psalters and in 
Bristol. 

Psalm 3 “A psatm of David. When lie Jkd from the presence of Itis son Absalom** (2 

Kings 15). David fleeing from Absalom in Khludov (fol. 3r) is very similar to that 
in Stuttgart (fol. 3v). 

Psalm 33 "A Psalm ofDat/id, what he changed his countenance before Abimelcch, and 
he let him go, and he departed" (Kings 21:1 t— 1<3). David before .A bimclccb in Khludov 
(fol. 29V), Pantokrator (fol. 36V), the Psalterium Aurcuin (p- 75, Eggcnbcrger. fig. 
8) and Bristol (fol. 52V). Pantokrator and Bristol arc nearly identical, differing 
somewhat from Khludov; note positions of figures and gestures. 

Psalm 30 "For the end, a psalm of David, when Nathan the Prophet came to him, when 

he had gone in to Benahcc*' (2 Kings 11-12). Nathan before David and Bcrsabec and 
the death of Uriah in Khludov (fol. .sor) and Utrecht (fol. 2yr). Bristol's illustration 
(fol. 82V) is of the type found in the aristocratic psalters, such as Paris gr. 139. 
Psalm “For the aidt il psalm of David, when Docc the Idumean came and told Saul , 
and said to him, Da\>\d is gone to the house of Abimelccli" (1 Kings 22:9). Docc before 
Saul in Khludov (fol. 51 r), Utrecht (fol. 3or), Stuttgart (fol. 64V). and Psalterium 
Aurcum (p. 1 22, Eggcnbcrger, fig. 9) and Bristol (fol. 84O. 

Psalm 33 "For f he end, among the hymns of instruction by David, when the Ziphitcs 
came and said to Saul, lo is not David hid with us?** (1 Kings 23:19 and 26:1). Saul and 
the Ziphitcs and the crouching David in Khludov (fol. 52V) .and Stuttgart (fol. 66r). 
Only Saul and the Ziphitcs in Pantokrator (fol. 65V) and Bristol (fol. 86r). 

Psalm 33 "For the end, concerning the people that were removed from ihc sanctuary, hy 
David for a memorial, when the Philistines caught him in Geth " (t Kings 21:11- 16). The 
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arrest of David in Khludov (fol. 54V). Pantokrator (fol. 68v), and Stuttgart (fol. 67V). 
The Bristol image (fol. 89r) is very closely related to the marginal psalters, 
especially Pantokrator. 

Psalm 36 "For the end, destroy not: by David, for a memorial, when he Jled from the 
presence of Saul to the cave' (t Kings 23:25-26). David in a cave in Khludov (fol. 
55r), Pantokrator (fol. 7or). Bristol (fol. 9°v) is very close to Pantokrator but with 
more landscape detail. The Psalterium Aurcum (p. 132, Eggcnbcrger, fig. 10) shows 
David in a cave pursued by Saul and his men. 

Psalm 36 "For the nrd, destroy not: by David, for a manorial, when Saul sent, and 
watched his house to kill hint" (1 Kings 19:11-18). In Khludov (fol. 56V) Michal 
is lowering David (rOirt rhe house by means of a rope while Saul and his soldiers 
approach. In Pantokrator (fol. 72v) only the ficcing David is preserved. In Stuttgart 
(fol. 70v), Saul T s(?) soldier is before .1 house on a hill; and in the Psalterium Aurcum 
(p. 136; Eggcnbcrger, fig. 11), Saul's men surround David’s house. Khludov's closest 
relative is Bristol (fol. 93 r), though some details are different: the Hceing David 
brandishes a sword and Michal docs not lean out of a window. 

Psalm 39 "For the cud, for them that shall yet be changed: for an inscription by David, 
for instruction, when lie had bunted Mesopotamia of Syria and Syria Sobal, and Joab had 
returned and smitten in the valley of salt twelve thousand'* (2 Kings 8:3-14 and 10). In 
Khludov (fol. j8r) David gives the otder, and Joab and his men set fire to the cities. 
Utrecht (fol. 34r) shows a battle around a walled city, whereas Stuttgart (fol. 7iv) 
shows Joab fighting a battle. In tin: Psalterium Aurcum the episode is shown on 
three separate pages: David giving the order (p. 139; Eggcnbcrger, fig. 12), Joab 
leading the army to war (p. 140; Eggcnbcrger. fig. 13), and the battle (p. 141; 
Eggcnbcrger, fig. 14). Bristol {fol. 95r) shows only David setting fire to a city. 
Pantokrator is lacking this folio. 

Psalm 62 Psalm by David when he was in the wilderness of Idumea* (1 Kings 22:5). 
In Khludov (fol. 6or) David the king is seated on a hill with soldiers behind him. 
Utrecht (fol. 35r) shows a king standing at the foot of a hill. The Psalterium Aurcum 
(p. 1.17; Eggcnbcrger. fig. 15) shows David and three soldiers standing in a landscape. 
Bristol (fol.98r) is nearly identical to Pantokrator. but with more landscape. 

Psalm 64 "A Psalm hy David, /hr ode of Jeremiah and F'zekiel from the word o f the 
sojourn when they were about to go forth,” Khludov (fol. 6iv) shows Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel approaching Jerusalem. In Utrecht (fol. 36r) two men stand outside a walled 
city. Stuttgart (fol. 75r) interprets the title typologically with Christ and the Apos¬ 
tles approaching Jerusalem. In the Psalterium Aurcum (p. 150; Eggcnbcrger, fig. 
16) two unidentified prophets stand within a decorative frame. Bristol (fol. lOOv) 

i depicts a church labeled Sion, Jerusalem. 

Psalm 14J "A Psalm of instniction for David, when he was in the cave, a prayer" (1 
Kings 24). Pantokrator (fol. 195v) and Khlndov (fol, MOr) show David crouching 
in a cave. In Utrecht (fol. 79V) David is crouching in the door of a prison; and in 
Stuttgart (fol. 156V) the psalmist is fleeing to a mountain. Bristol has no illustration 
for this title. 

Psalm 142 "A Psalm by David when his son pursued him" (2 Kings 18:9-15). In 
Khludov (fol. 14OV) David is praying while below Absalom hangs Irom a tree by 
his hair. In Pantokrator (fol. iy6r) the same scene is represented but David is shown 
Hceing. Neither the Carolingian nor Bristol psalters contain this scene. 

Psalm 143 "A Psalm of David concerning Goliath.” In Khludov (fol. 14iv) and 
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Pautokrator (fol. 197V) David prepares his sling against the menacing Goliath. | M 
Stuttgart (fol. i5^rv) three moments arc shown: O11 fol. t58r, David faces Goliath; 
on fol. 1 5^v. within a single image arc two scenes. David preparing his sling 
against the approaching Goliath, and David cutting off Goliath's head. In Khludov 
this episode is used for Psalm 151 (fol. 148O. 

29. Sec E. T. DeWald, The Illustrations of the Septuagint, 111 , Pt. t, 50. lor DcWald’s 
analysis of the content. 

30. For the Rctiaki Psalter sec A. Cutler and A. Wcyl Carr, “The Psalter Benaki 34.3. 
An unpublished illuminated manuscript from the Family >400.“ REB 34 (1976). 
281-323. especially 295. While the Benaki psalter i$ somehow related to Vatican 
gr. 1927 as well as to the Carolingian and the marginal psalters, the nature of the 
relationship is obscure. Benaki contains many images that seem to depend on either 
the marginal psalters or something like Vatican gr. 1927. Yet it also contains 
numerous images that bear no relationship to other illustrated psalters. I would 
like to thank Dr. Wcyl Carr for allowing me to study her photographs of the 
Benaki Psalter. 

31. K. Weitzmann, The Miniatures of the Sacra Parallcla, Princeton, 1979, 109-no. 
notes the similarity between the types of images in the Benaki Psalter and the 
psalter-derived images that appear in the Sacra Parallcla - i.c., David praying or 
David teaching, and a few literal images. He concludes that the psalter model used 
for the ninth-century Sacra Parallcla contained both literal illustrations and some 
sort of representation of David at the beginning of each psalm. 

32. L. Maries, "[.’Irruption dcs saints dans I'illustration du psauticr byzantin,*’ Analecta 
BolhinJidnd, j (1950. Melanges P. Peelers). 153-162. 

33. The following is a list of all the images of this type in the ninth-century psalters. 

Psalm 4:7 David addressing a cross with an icon of Christ (Khludov fol. 4r) 

Psalm 7 David praying (Khludov fol. 5v) 

Psalm 15:8 David before an icon of Christ (Khludov fol. I2r) 

Psalm 17 David the shepherd praying (Khludov fol. 13V; Pamokrator fol. 3v) 

Psalm 24 David in proskyucsis (Khludov fol. 22r; Pamokrator fol. 14O. 
Psalm 26 David the Shepherd (Khludov fol, 24O 

Psalm 27 David in proskyucsis (Khludov fol. 25r; Pautokrator fol. i8v) 

Psalm j$ Jedethun (Khludov fol. 37V; Pautokrator, Leningrad gr. 265. fol. 
2r) 

Psalm 50:14 David praying while a dove Hies toward him from heaven (Khludov 
fol. 50v) 

Psalm 58:6 David in proskyncsis before Christ (Khludov fol. 57r) 

Psalm ;i Solomon (Pautokrator fol. 93V) 

Psalm 76 David praying (Khludov fol, 7-tv) 

Psalm 77 Asaph (Pautokrator fol. io2r) 

Psalm 85:7 David before a cross with an icon of Christ (Khludov fol. 86r) 

Psalm 89 Moses before an icon of Christ (Khludov fol. 90V; Pautokrator fol. 

Psalm 95 David praying (Khludov fol. 96r; Paris f»l. 4r) 

Psalm 101 The afflicted (Khludov fol.ioor; Pautokrator fol. 14IV) 

Psalm 142 David praying (Khludov fol. 14OV) 

Psalm 145 Aggacus and Zacharius (Khludov fol. I44r; Pamokrator fol. 20ir) 
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34. The folio containing the illustration lor Psalm 77:2 is lacking in Khludov. but otic 
can suppose that Khludov originally contained such an image since appears in the 
Barberini Psalter (fol. 1 ^5r). 

35. Other #ld Testament images are the following: 

Psalm 8:7-9 Adam placed over the animals (Genesis 1:26-31) in Khludov (fol. 7r) 
and Pamokrator (fol. 21 r). as well as in Utrecht (fol. 4v), Stuttgart (fol. 9r), and 
Bristol (fol. 1 Gr). This image was probably present in the prolconodistic psalter, 
see discussion above. 

Psalm 20:4 Mezekiah raised on a shield in Khludov (fol. i8v). Pamokrator is 
lacking this folio. Both Utrecht (fol. iiv) and Stuttgart (fol. 24V) show a king 
being crowned. In Bristol (fol, 33^ David is raised on 1 shield, an image that may 
have been changed hy reference to an aristocratic psalter. Thus, some sort of image 
of a king being crowned was probably in the model, but Khludov depicts him as 
a Byzantine emperor dressed in the loros. 

Psalm 80:17 Moses bringing forth water from a rock in Khludov (fol. $2r). Pan- 
tokrator (fol. lur). Utrecht (fol 48r), and Bristol (fol 135V). The Khludov and 
Pautokrator artists have interpreted the rock as Christ and added an image of Christ 
to the scene; in Pamokrator it is an icon and in Khludov a small figure. Both also 
add inscriptions indicating that the rock is Christ, 

Psalm 136:1-3 The Israelites weeping under a tree from which hang their harps, 
while their captors approach from the right, is similar in Khludov (fol. I35r) and 
Stuttgart (fol. 15-r), whereas Utrecht (fol. 77r) has the same elements but arranged 
differently. Bristol (fol. 223r) also represents the scene in a very similar fashion. 
Pautokrator is lacking this folio. 

36. Not all sixty-nine verses are illustrated in all three ninth-century manuscripts. This 
is partly due to the fact that Paris 20 and Pamokrator 61 arc not completely 
preserved. 

37. Those based on the Interpretation of the psalm in the New Testament arc: 

Psalm 8:3 Entry into Jerusalem in Pamokrator (fol. 21 r only fragments preserved) 
and Khludov [fol. 7r. only a reference mark remains, bu: the presence of this image 
in boih the Theodore (fol. 6r) and Barberini (fol. 14c) psalters suggests that Khludov 
originally contained this image). Likewise in Stuggart (fol. 8v) and Bristol (fol. 
15V). (Psalm cited in Matthew 21:16,) 

Psalm 18:5 Mission of the Apostles in Khludov (fol. t7r) and similar subject in 
Stuttgart (fol. 22v)and Bristol (fol. 3 1 r). Pamokrator folio missing. (Romans to. iS) 
Psalm 21:2 &$ Christ crucified an Khludov (fol. 19O, Pamokrator (fol. tor), and 
Stuttgart (fol. 25V). 

Psalm 21:17-19 Dogs and bulls, Crucifixion, and Pining of Garments in Khludpv 
(fol. i9v-2or) and Pamokrator (fol. iiv. only soldier from Parting of Garments 
remains). Stuttgart (lols. 26-27)* and Bristol (fol. 3$v). (for Psalm 21. Matthew 
2 7 ’ 35 “ 47 ‘. Mark 15:24; Luke 23:24; John 19:24.) 

Psalm 40:to The Last Supper in Khludov (fol. 40V) and Bristol (fol. 6Sv); Judas 
receiving the sop from Christ in Stuttgart (fol. 53r); Pautokrator is missing the 
folio. (John 13:18.) 

Psalm 68:22 Christ on chc cross and given vinegar in Khludov (fol. 67r), Bristol 
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(fol. nor), and Stuttgart (fol. 8ov); Pantokrator's folio is cm. (Matthew 27:34, 48; 
Mark 15:13, 36: Luke 23:36; John 19:29.) 

Psalm 90:n Temptation of Christ in Khludov (fol. 92V)*, Pantokrator (fol. 13OV), 
Stuttgart (fol. I07v). and Bristol (fol. t 5^r), (Luke 4:10; Matthew 4:6.) 

38. In Pantokrator the whole outer margin of the folio containing these verses (fol. 
88r) has been cut. 

39. The four images of Christ carried aloft in a mandorla are: 

Psalm I7:tl Christ in a mandorla carried aloft in Khludov (fol. Ur). Utrecht (fob 
9r), Stuttgart (fol. I9v), and Bristol (fol. 27V); Pantokrator folio mutilated. 

Psalm 46:6 The Ascension in Khludov (fol. 46V) and Bristol (fol. 77O; Utrecht 
has only Christ carried aloft in a mandorla (fol. 27r). 

Psalm 56:6 Christ in a mandorla carried aloft in Khludov (fol. 55V) and Utrecht 
(fol. 32r). 

Psalm 107:6 Probably Christ in a mandorla carried aloft in Khludov (fol. iizv). 
although only a reference mark remains; compare Theodore (fol. 149O. Same 
subject in Utrecht (fol. 63V). 

40. Walter, "Christological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters," 273-274. 
notes that all four of these verses are interpreted by Greek psalm commentators 
as referring to the Ascension of Christ. Only two of the psalm verses in this group 
of thirteen require further interpretation: 

Psalm 34:11 Christ and false witnesses in Khludov (fol. 31 v) and Pantokrator (fol. 
39v). Christ before Pilate in Stuttgart (fol. 44r). Eusebius, PC 23, 3031?, interprets 
the verse in this way, 

Psalm 84:1/ Visitation in Khludov (fol. 85r), Pantokrator (fol. 1 t8v), and Stuttgart 
(fol. roov). DcWald, The Stuttgart Psalter, 76. notes that most Eastern and Western 
exegetes interpret this verse as referring to Mary, but only Theodorct, PC 80. 
1551, also iududes Elizabeth. 

41. Most of the following citations from the psalm commentators arc taken from 
Walter, "Christological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters." 272ft'. 

Psalm 2:7 The Nativity in Khludov (fol. 2v) and Bristol (fol. 9v); Pantokrator is 
lacking this folio. (Acts 13:33 and Hebrews 1:5 cite this verse in reference to the 
Incarnation of Christ.) 

Psalm n:6 Resurrection of Christ probably in Khludov between fols. to-tl (sec 
Theodore l‘o 3 . iiv) and in Pantokrator (fol. 2f»v) and Bristol (fol. 21 v). Sec Di¬ 
dymus, Commentary on the Psalms, PC 39. 1213; Eusebius. Commentary on the Psalms, 
PC 23. 141. 

Psalm 28:3 Baptism of Christ in Pantokrator (fol. 20r only remnants of paint), 
Khludov (folio missing, see Theodore fol. 31 r). and Bristol (fol. 44 V). See Thco- 
doret, Iniaprctaiion of the Psalms, PC So. 1065. 

Psalm 33:9 Communion of the Apostles in Pantokrator (fol. 37r) and Bristol (fol. 
5j r). Khludov (fol. 3or) has the miracle of the loaves 2nd fishes. Walter. "Chris¬ 
tological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters," 278. notes that Theodorct. 
Imcqtreiaiion of the Psalms, PC So. t68, as well as Basil took this verse as a reference 
to the sacraments. Tikkancn, Dir PsaUrrillustralion im Mitiefalier, 54, noted that this 
verse was sung during the distribution of Communion; see also A. Cutler, "Li¬ 
turgical Str.ua in the Marginal Psalters." 25. 

I5H 
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Psalm jy2 & 4 Judas and his money bag in Khludov (fol. 32v), Pantokrator (fol. 
42r). and Bristol (fol. 57V). Walter. "Christologic.il Themes in the Byzantine Mar¬ 
ginal Psalters." 280. suggests that in interpreting the transgressor mentioned in 
the psalm as Judas, ihc artists arc relying on the patristic tradition that identifies 
Judas as the transgressor (TTapdvoiuK) par excellence. In all three images Judas is 
inscribed "Judas the transgressor." In Bristol and Pantokrator the inscription also 
includes the phrase "was not inclined to understand" from verse 4. 

Psalm 38:2 & 13 Pi ter and the crowing cock at verse 13 in Pantokrator (fol. 48r), 
Khludov (fol. 3$v), and Bristol (fob 65V). In Khludov, verse 2 (fob 37V) is illustrated 
with .m image of Christ and St. Peter, which refers to Peter's future denial. Tik¬ 
kancn, Die PsallertllustrntuM im Mi whiter, 55. notes that the inscription accom¬ 
panying the Khludov image for verse 2 is taken from the troparion "On the Fear 
of the Jews" used on Good Friday. 

Psalm 40:8-9 judas bribed by the Jewish leaders in Khludov (fob 40v) and Bristol 
(fob 68r). Pantokrator is lacking this folio. See Theodorct. Interpretation of the 
Psalms, PG 80, 1164. 

Psalm 44:11 The Annunciation in Khludov (fol. 45c), Pantokrator (fob 55V), and 
Bristol (fol. 74V). 

Psalm 67:2 or 7 Anastasis in Khludov (fob f>3r and 63V), Pantokrator (fob 8jr). 
and Bristol (fob I04r). Sec Theodorct. Interjsreutioti of the Psalms, PG 80. 176. 

Psalm $7:7 I he Entombment in Khludov (fob H7f), Pantokrator (fob i22r). and 
Bristol (fob 145r). See Didymus, Commentary on the Psalms, PG 39, 1485. and 
Eusebius. Commentary on the Psalms, PG 23, 1057* 

Psalm 88: 10 Christ calms the sea in Khludov (fol. 88r) and Bristol (fol. 147O. 
Pantokrator is lacking this folio. See Didymus, Commentary on the Psalms, PG 39. 

1489* 

Psalm 88: 13 The Transfiguration in Khludov (fob 88v) and Bristol (fob 147V). 
Pantokrator is lacking this folio. See Didymus, Commentary on the Psalms, PG 39, 
1489. 

Hor Psalms 11:6, 28:3, 38:13, 67:2. 87:7, 88:10, Dufrennc, "Lc Psautier dc Bristol.” 
(62. note t6. points out chat certain words used in the psalm can also be found in 
the New Testament passages describing these events; however, in none of these 
instances is the Gospel writer specifically referring to the psalm verse in question. 

42. Sec the discussion of the origin of these images in Karcsonis. AniuM/i;, the Making 
of an Image, 67!!'. 

43. There are also a lew New Testament images in Bristol that seem to preserve earlier 
iconographic types. For example, in the Nativity scene accompanying Psalm 2:7. 
the Bristol Psalter (fol. 9v) does not include the bathing of the Christ child - 
apparently a later motif chat docs appear in the Khludov Psalter image (fol. 2v). 
See G. Schiller. Iconography of Christian Art , vol. 1, Greenwich, Conn., 1971. 62, 
and P. |. Nordhagcn. "The Origin of the Washing of the Child in the Nativity 
Scene." BZ 54 (1961), 333-337. In its image of the Last Supper, Bristol (fol. 68v) 
shows the participants reclining in the ancient manner, while in Khludov (fol. 40v) 
they are shown sitting upright, following medieval custom. See Schiller, 

raphy of Christian Art, vol. 2, Greenwich. Conn,. 1972, 30IV. The Khludov Psalter 
image is apparently the earliest example of this. Among the Odes illustrations. 
Bristol's image of the Presentation (fob 263V) has no altar between Symcon and 
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the Virgin, although one is included in the Khludov Psalter version of this scene 
(fol. 163 V). This motif first appears on the enamel reliquary cross of Paschal I (817- 
24) and is common thereafter. For □ review of the recent bibliography on the 
Presentation, see Kartsonis, Anisia sis, the Making of an Image, 103, note 21. For all 
these images Bristol may reflect the earlier iconographic type present in the model, 
Unfortunately, Pantokrator is lacking the folios containing all these verses. 

44. K. Weitzmann, “‘‘The Origin ofThrenos,” Or Artibus Opusmla XL. Essays in Honor 
of Erwin Panofshy, cd. M. Mciss, New York. 1961, 476-490. Weitzmann argues 
that the Bristol Psalter borrowed from the Pantokrator Psalter type the motif of 
Nicodcmus disappearing into the tomb, and from the Khludov type the idea of 
representing Christ wrapped in a mummy shroud. 

45. See Kartsonis, Anastasis, the Making of an Image, 8, and figs, 20b. 21. The Panto- 
krator Psalter does not include an Anastasis image for Psalm 67:2. and its Anastasis 
image accompanying Psalm 67:7 (fol. 83r), like Khludov’s illustration for this verse, 
is of the first type, with Christ facing Adam and Eve. 

46. For these pilgrims' reports, see J. Wilkinson, JcntMlan Pilgrims before the Crusades, 

Warminster. 1977, 176. For Photius’ description of the tomb of Christ, see the 
text reproduced in H. Vincent and F. M. Abel, Jerusalem nouvrlle, vol. 2, Paris, 
1914, 236-237, and translated in Wilkinson. Jerusalem Pilgrims before the Crusades, 
146. Both identify the passage as part of Question 107 of Photius’ Amphilochia, 
which is incorrect. The correct citation, as pointed out by L. Brubaker, “Politics. 
Patronage, and Art in Nimh-Cenmry Byzantium: the Homilies of Gregory Na- 
zianzus in Paris (B.N. gr. 510),” DOP 39 (19X5), note fco. is A. Papadopoulos- 
Kcrameus. (Porriov r ov aymrr&TOv cipxie 7 Ti( 7 K 077 ov KoixrrotvTLitovnitecos 70 7 rtpi 
rav rcufvv tov Kvpiov ipitov 'Itjctou Xpterrov vrrop.vT)p.&Tioi> (ypeupiv pezet^v tcov 
i tusv $67 8/8) Kdi a\\a ruw iro\rx\pJn7icL, St. Petersburg, 1892. 

47. See Kartsonis, Anastasis, the Making of an Image, 55fffor a discussion of this rext, 
Regarding the geographical origin of these images, see rny review of Kartsonis* 
book in 7 */ir Art Bulletin, 71 (1989), 313. 

48. See Appendix [.2 and IU.2 

49. C. Walter, ” 'Latter-Day’ Saints and the Image of Christ in the Ninth-Century 
Byzantine Marginal Psalters.” 218. 

50. I. §cv2cnko T "The Anti-lconoclastic Poeni in the Pantokrator Psalter,” Colliers 
archtclcgiqucs, 15 (1965). 39. 

51. Grabar, LJconoclasmc byzantin, 197. Grabar developed this hypothesis most fully 
in his discussion of the images of the Holy Land sanctuaries in the psalters in 
"Quelqucs notes sur les psautiers byzamins du IXc siccle/ 1 62, $4, 74ft*. He argued 
that for the images of the Church of the Nativity and the Church of Sion, both 
the Khludov and Pantokrator artists reproduced a number of characteristic traits 
of the actual structures as they existed in the sixth-seventh century. He concluded 
that while the two artists may have been working from the same models, i.C., a 
number of rather accurate images of these sanctuaries, each artist adapted the model 
in a slightly differem way. 

5 2. Although Khludov now lacks Psalm n: 4 . an indication of what its illustration for 
this verse would have looked like is provided by the images in Theodore (fol. 11 v) 
and Barbcnni (fol. 2ov). 

53. Such images of the Resurrection arc unique to the psalters and may have been 
adapted from images of the angel and the Marys at the tomb. The Khludov image 
is rather closely related to the scene on the Munich Ascension ivory of c. A.D. 400, 
in both the st ructurc of the tomb and the seated position of the angel that could 


I have served as a model for the figure of Christ. For this ivory see W. F. Volbach, 

Elfntbcirtarbcitcn der Spatantike und dcs Friiheit Xlittcf alters, Mainz am Rhein, 197$, 
no. no. The Pantokrator image, on the other hand, is close to the image of the 
angel and the Maries at the tomb on the cross-shaped silver gilt reliquary made 
for Pope Paschal I (817-824). There the angel stands before a tall, narrow tomb 
with his right hand raised in speech and with the fallen door of the romb behind 
him. For an illustration of this reliquary see L. von Matt, Die Kunstsammlungen der 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vatic an a Rom, Rome, 19^9. pi. 71. 

54. See the discussion of this image in Chapter 4. 

55. Grabar. L'lconoclasme byzantin, 197. and “Quclqucs notes sur les psautiers byzanrins 
du IXc si£clc.” 62 , 64, 74ft, 

5$. See Pelekanidcs, The Treasures of Mt. Athos, vol. 3. 166. 289. 

37. Sec Paris gr. 20. fol. 5V. Khludov, fol. 97V. Pantokrator fol. 138r. In Khludov 
and Paris gr. 20 a tiny image of St. Peter in prison (Acts 12:7) has been added to 
this image (it has subsequently been cut out of the Paris manuscript), and in 
Khludov the inscriptions compare the vision of St. Eustathius to that of St. Peter. 
Grabar L’tconoelasnte byzantin, 217, poimed out that this comparison depends on 
John of Damascus On the Images. Grabar also noted that devotion to St. Eustathius 
was very pronounced in the second half of the ninrh century; he was often taken 
as a patron saint by repentant Iconoclasts. O11 the popularity of St. Eustathius in 

I the ninth century see also Dvornik, Les Legendes de Constantin tt de XUthodc, 23- 

‘ 4 - 

58, See Pclckanidcs. The Treasures of A it. Athos . vol. 2. Athens. 1975. 3*3 and plate 
329. See also N. §cv£cnko, The Life of St. Nicholas in Byzantine Art, Turin, 1983. 

59 * S. Dufrenne, ”Unc Illustration ‘h-istorique* mconnuc du psauticr du Mom-Aihos. 

I Pantokrator $1,” Cahiers archeologiques, 15 (1965). 83-95. For a discussion of the 

Psalm 98 image, see Chapter 2. 

4 o. See Chapter 4, note 72. 

Chapter Two 

I. S. Gcro. “John the Grammarian/* 25-35. 

2. The Apocryphal New Testament, transl. M. R. Janies, Oxford, 19^6, 331-332. 
j. nETPOC KATAPl’El CIMONA TON MATON AIA THN OdAAPfYPlAN 
AYT(ou). The inscriptions in the Pamokrator Psalter simply identify Peter and 
Simon. 

4. A. Grabar. L'lconoclasmc byzantin, 217. 

5. See, for example, the representation of this scene that decorated the eastern end 
of the north wall of Old St. Peter’s in J. Wilpert, Die rdmfsehen Xtosaikai und 
Matereiett der Icirdtlielten batttett iww IV bis XIII Jahrhwtdcrt, Freiburg, 1924, vol. 1. 
399» fig- D*- These scenes from the life of St. Peter have traditionally been con¬ 
sidered a part of the decorations of the Oratory of John VII (a.D. 705-707). How¬ 
ever, W. Tronzo, “Setting and Structure in Two Roman Wall Decorations of the 
Early Middle Ages." DOP 41 (1987), 489-491, argues convincingly that the scenes 
on the north wall arc not part of the oratory decoration and may date to the twelfth 
century. 

t. NLKII0OPOC riATPlAPXHC YnOAEIKNOlON(sic) IANNI1N TON 
AKYTEPON CIMONA KAI El KONOMAX(ov). 

7. Gcro. "John the Grammarian,” 27 and notes 41. 42. 
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8. PG 99. 1772C. where the text is attributed to Theodore the Studitc. See Tikkanen. 
Die Psaltcriiliforation im Mittclaltcr, Xi. The text is also cited by J. Gouillard, “Arc 
ct Littcrature thtfologique a Byzance au lendemain dc la qucrelle des Images.” 
Cdriers dc Ciuilisatiou Medieval e, 12 (1969). 4- The translation given here is from 
Gouillard. with some additions. On the authorship and date of this text see Gouil- 
lard. "Lc Synodikon dc I’Orthodoxie. edition et commentairr.” Tnnuwx ct A/e/11- 
oires, 2 (1967}, 13 5lT. 

9. Mansi XU. 1142-1 143; transl. J. Mendhum, The Seventh General Cenriri/, the Second 
of Nicaea, London, 1X49. 113-j 14. The text goes on to name a number of heretics. 

10. Gcro, “John the Grammarian.*' 28 and note 64 with references to the sources in 
which this nickname is used. 

it. If ninth-century Byzantines were aware of the Jewish tradition that identified lanncs 
and lambrcs as those who convinced Aaron to forge the golden calf, then the 
nickname lanncs is even more appropriate for this arch-enemy of the lconophiles. 
See I)ACL. vol. 3:2. col. tt20. 

12. PG 99, 17*9!$. as noted in Tikkanen, Die Psalter illustration im XUttclaher, 81. 

13. This part of the inscription is not legible in the facsimile, but is in photographs I 
examined at Dumbarton Oaks. Sccpkina reads I 0 YAA 10 I at the end of the in¬ 
scription. but this is probably not correct. The rest of the inscription is unreadable. 
The P.intukrator Psalter docs not have an illustration for this verse. 

14. The stream to the left of the hand m which John holds the serpent is now barely 
visible. The accusation that John was inspired by the devil is a common oru? in 
the sources. In Methodius' Canon on the setting up of the Holy Images, John is called 
a forerunner ;and an associate of Satan; see PC 99, 1772C, 1776A. as noted by 
Gouillard. ”Art ct Littcrature theologiquc i Byzance au lendrmmn de la qucrelle 
des Images," 5. Many other references to J0I111 as an associate of Satan have been 
collected by Scvfcnko, “The Anti-Iconoclastic Poem in the Pautokrator Psalter." 
47 - 4 *. 

15. 01 EAEIIMONEC. This image is heavily overpainted, so that it isnot clear whether 
or not the men were originally wearing monastic garments. 

16. II AHA KAI MAKAP 1 A EAEHMOCYNII A 1 AACKEI KAI AE 1 KNYEI THN 
EAYTIIC AOEAN KAI MAKAP 10 C OCTIC 110 IUCEI KAI A 1 AAEE 1 . 

17. S. Dufrenne. LTIlustration. I. 21. has identified this costume for the Jews represented 
in the Pautokrator Psalter. 

18. ... K(ai) AABONTEC APTYPIA K'PEYCANTO KAI 1 IPOCE 0 I 1 KAN 
AN 0 M 1 AN EMI AN 0 M 1 AN. The paraphrase of Matthew was noted by R. Sciclicl 
in his review of Slcpkina in BZ 74 (1981). 358. where he corrected a number of 
her transcriptions. On this image, see also Kondakov. . Miniatfty, 170 and plate II. 
andGrabar. L'houothismc byzantin, 199, 216. The Pautokrator Psalter contains only 
die image of the Jews bribing the guards at the tomb (fol. 89r). 

19. CIMONlAK(oi) .. K(ai) THN TOY KY EIKONA ATIMAZONT(cs) HPO- 
CBHKI IN THC AN'OMIAC AYT(<L>v) EPrAZONT(at). See Stichcl. Review of 
§£cpkma, 358. 

20. 0 YT 01 OHOC K(al) XOA .... More of the inscription than one can see in the 
facsimile was transcribed by Kondakov, Miniatjury, pi. 1 , and is still visible in 
photographs of the manuscript at Dumbarton Oaks. Sfepkina's transcription is 
partially incorrect. On this image sec Grabar. t.’lconoclasme byzantin, 199. .and 
Tikkanen. Die Psallcrillnstration im Mittclaltcr, 58, 80. In the Pautokrator Psalter the 
margin of the folio containing this verse has been cut off. 

21. KAI OYTOl M 1 IHANTEC YA 11 P KAI ACBECTON EI 1 I TO IIPOCQIION. 
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2X For example. Nicephorus. in his Refit atio et liversio dismisses one of the authors 
the Iconoclasts had cited in their florilcgium against the images by saying that his 
hostile attitude toward images could only be explained by the fact that he is a 
Judaizer. See P. Alexander. The Patriarch i\icephorus ofCvnstaniuiopIc, Oxford. 1958, 
258. It was said that the Iconoclastic Emperor Michael II (820-829) had been raised 
in a quasi-Jcwish sect in Amortum. was partial to Jews, and himself held many 
Jewish beliefs, including a denial of the Resurrection; cf. Thcophancs Contmuatus. 
Chronographia, eel, I Bekker (Corpus scriptomm histnriac Byzantinac). Bonn. 1838. 
48. For earlier examples sec S. Gcro. Byzantine Uonoclnsm during the Reign of Leo 
III with Particular Attention to the Oriental Sources (CSCO, vol. 346), Louvain. 1973. 
60. a$ well as the references in P. Lenicrle, Byzantine Humanism (English edition 
of Le Premier Hunumisine byzantin, Paris, 1971), Canberra. 1986, 30. note 30. 

23. Translation from Gouillard. “Art ct Littcrature theologiquc^ Byzance au Icndcinain 
dc la qucrelle dcs Images,* 1 3, based on Adoersus Coiistanthmm Cabal I i man, PG 95. 
333A-336B. This text was first cited in connection with the Psalm 48 image byj. 
R. Martin. “The Dead Christ on the Cross in Byzantine Art.*' Lite Classical and 
Medieval Studies in Honor of A. XI. Triend, Jr., ed. K. Wcitzniann. Princeton. 1955. 
192. C. Walter. " "Latter-Day* Saints and the Image ofChrist ill the Ninth-Century 
Byzantine Marginal Psalters.” >i 4 . notes that the Khltidov inscription was in fact 
taken from this text. Gero. Byzantine Uonoclasut during the Reign of Leo HI, 6off. 
dates this pamphlet to sometime between 775 and 787, and suggests that it was 
written by John of Jerusalem. 

24. Ail versus Constantinum Caballinuvi, PG 95, 334C-D. See Gero. Byzantine Iccmoclasm 
during (he Reign of Leo III, 6o(Y. 

25. Mansi XIII, 197B-200B; transl. C. Mango. Art of the Byzantine Bmp ire, Sources and 
Domnons, Englewood Cliffs. N. J., 1972. 150-151. 

24 . See George the Monk. Chronieon, ed. C. dc Boor. Leipzig, 1904. repr. Semtgart. 
197B. II. 735 38; and Niccphorus. Antirrhetints, HI. 84. PG too, 528C-533A. See 
the discussion in Gcro. Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Leo III J 68 fT. 

27. See Alexander, The Patriarch Nicqshonts of Constantinople , 235. Note E; Lemcrlc, 
Byzantine Humanism, 28-35; Gcro. flycanmie l couch l asm during the Reign of Leo III , 
8jff. 

28. Both the Khludov and Utrecht psalters also include a fruit-bearing tree growing 
by a stream and the wicked tossed by the wind, as mentioned in verses 3-4. The 
Pautokrator and Paris gr. 20 psalters both now lack Psalm 1. 

29. In the Utrecht Psalter (fol. iv). where there is no representation of Christ, the 
emphasis is on the blessed man's meditation on the scriptures rather than on the 
result of his interpretation of them. To some extent the interpretation of Psalm 1 
in the Khludov Psalter agrees with that found in the psalm commentaries. Athan¬ 
asius. Commentary on the Pstilms, PG 27. 60. says that David is calling blessed those 
who hope in Christ. The " wicked.” the '‘sinners.’* and the “evil men* 1 mentioned 
in the psalm Athanasius equates with the three groups among the Jews who rose 
up against the Saviour, namely the scribes, pharisees, and lawyers. I lesychius of 
Jerusalem. On the Titles of the Psalms, PG 27. 652. as well as other commentators 
interpret the blessed man as Joseph of Arimatlica who. although a member of the 
Jewish Council, did not go along with their condemnation of Christ. This is picked 
lip m the Stuttgart Psalter and in the Serbian Psalter in Munich; see Dufrenne. 
Tahleattx Synoptiqncs, Psalm 1. 

30. For the interpretation of this medallion image as the authentic icon of Christ, see 
the discussion at the end of Chapter 4. 
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31. Reported in Theodore the Studit<?, Antirrheiicus, 11 . 19, RG 99, 365; transl. C. 1 *. 
Roth. On tin • Holy Icons, Crestwood, N. Y., *98*, 55. Thcitory exists in numerous 
\ttri;ntionstha( circulated in the empire and in Syria-Ralcsttnc. A version was read 
at the Council ofNicaca in 787. for which see Mansi XIII. 23-3 1: transl. Mendham, 
Tin* Si't’trnllt General Council, 146-151. 

32. Kondakov. Hi noire He Fan byzaniin, vol. 1, 180. 

33. For a survey of this literature see G. Hardy, “Dialog," Reallexikon f ir Antike and 
Christentnin, vol. 3, Stuttgart, 1957. VM5--V53; J. Rarkes. 77 ir Conflict of the Church 
ami the Synagogue , 1934: A. L. Williams, Ad versus Jndaeos, A Bird's Eye View of 
Christian Apolcgiac until the Renaissance, Cambridge, 1935; H. Schrcckonberg, />“, 
thristlichni Adrcrsus^Jiuiaeos- T extc und iltr litrrarisdies tuni f list arise lies Uinfchi (i,-tt. 
Jh,) t Frankfort am Main* 1982; M. Simon* Verm lsrael r A Study of the Relations 
between Christians ami Jews in the Roman Empire (1^5-425), English cd.. New York, 
1986, especially chapters 5 and 6. 

34. Because these dialogues so often cover the same basic issues and use many of the 
same arguments, their authenticity has been questioned by some scholars. Although 
most of them are probably not accurate records of particular debates, nevertheless 
they indicate that some debates were taking place. They also indicate what issues 
the Christians thought it necessary to discuss. Some scholars have also noted that 
these texts were probably intended more for the use of Christians, providing them 
with basicarguments in defense of their faith. On these questions, scej. R. Hayman, 
cd. and transl.. 77 jc Disputation o f Sergius the Stylitv against a Jew (CSCO, vols. 
338-339, Scriptorcs Syri, vols. 152-153), Louvain, 1973, vol. 1. 53, 64*t‘f. 

35. The atiti-Jewisli dialogues that include a defense of images arc: Questions to Antiochus 

the Dux, Questions 39-41 * RG 28, 621-624; Trophies of Damascus, cd. and transl. 
G. Bardy. Lea trophees de Damas (Ratrologia Oricntalias, scr. 2. vol. 15). Paris. 
■927. 75-8*; Dialogue of the 'Jews Papiscus and Philo with a Certain Monk, paragraphs 
1. 15, cd. A. C. MeGiffert, Marburg, 1889; Disputation against the Jews, RG 89, 
1233-1237; Disputation of Sergius the Stylitc against a Jew, XVI, cd. and transl. 
Hayman. 47-51. Other anti-Jewish dialogues, now lost, but whose arguments in 
defense of images have been preserved in Iconophilc writings are: Leontius of 
Ncapolis, Polemic against the Jews; John of Salonica, Against the Ragans and Jews; 
Stephen of Boscra, Against the Jews; and Jerome of Jerusalem, A Dialogue of the 
Blessed Jerome concerning the Holy Trinity, the discussion of a Jew with the Christian, 
which contains a defense of the veneration of the cross. These texts, written by 
and for Christians, do not really tell us much about the Jewish attitude toward 
Christian images. However, there is some evidence that beginning in the late fifth 
and sixth centuries the Jews became more rigorous in their interpretation of the 
biblical injunction against religious images. Scej, B. Frey, “La question dcs images 
chcz lesjuifs a la lumiere dcs reccntcsd£couvcrics," Bihlica, XV {1934), 265-300. 
On the authenticity of the work of Leontius of Ncapolis, see V, Dcroche. “L'au- 
thenticitc de R Apologia centre ks JuifV de leomios de Ncapolis*” dr 

Corresponded nee Hr!Unique, 110(1986)* 655-669. 

36. Cf. Disputation of Sergius the Stylitc against a Jew, X.2 and XVI, 3. cd. and transl. 
Hayman. 24, 48. 

37. This is recorded in the Horos of the Iconoclastic Council of 754, for which see 
Gcro, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Constantine V, (CISCO, vol. 384. 
Subisdia Tonuis 52), Louvain, 1977, 80, and M. V, Anastos, “The Argument for 
Iconoclasm as Rresented by the Iconoclastic Council of 754," Late Classical and 
Medieval Studies in Honor of A. Xt. Friend, Jr,, Rrinccton, 1954, 177-188. 
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38. John of Saionicn. Against the Bag** and Jews, c. 630. cited in Mansi X 1 IL cols. 
164-168; Leontius of Ncapolis. Polemic against tticjrios, Mansi XIII. cols. 44.-53- 

39. Alexander, Patriarch Nicephonts of Constantinople, 257 - Following his citation of the 
passage from Leontius. Nicephorus noted that he could quote from other works 
written against the Jews, and goes on to uamc a few. Unfortunately, f or many of 
these treatises, only those portions quoted by the Iconophiles have been preserved. 

40. S. Duficnnc, “Unc illustration 'historique* inconnue du psauticr du Mont-Athos. 
R:\ntokralor No. 61." Cahiers tircheologiqnes, 15 (*^ 5 ). 83 “ 95 - Rhotius’ use of the 
argument is part of a commentary'on Psalm 113 in his Ad Amphilochiutn, J11 Khlu- 
dov, Psalm m 3 is illustrated with the Baptism ofChrist. with two idols on pedestals 
below. In Paris gr. 20 the Baptism appears on fol. 26V and an idol, now missing, 
appeared on fol. 27r. 

41. John of Damascus, Contra imaginum cahimniatores orationes Ires, I.26. cd.. B. Kotter. 
Die Srhrijieu des Johannes von Datuaskos, vol 3. Berlin, 1975. 117; transl. I>. An¬ 
derson. On the Divine Images, Crestwood. N. Y., 1980. 33. Dufrenne, “Unc il¬ 
lustration 'historique 1 inconnue du psauricr du Mont-Athos. Rantokmtor No*. 61*“ 
docs not cite this particular passage. 

42. Dufrenne, “Unc illustration 'historique' inconnue du psauticr du Mont-Athos, 
Pamokrator No. 6t,“ 89 and note y, notes in passing that the Iconophilc writers 
follow an older tradition that already existed in the sevcnth-ceniury literature 
directed against the Jews. 

43. Leontius. Polemic agaiwt the Jews, fragments in Mansi XUL 44. reproduced in PG 
93. * 597 ; ciicd in John of Damascus, Contra imaginum cahimniatores, III.84; cd. 
Kotter, Du* Schriften des Johannes von Damaskas, vol. 3. 178; transl. Anderson, On 
the Divine Images, 97. Exerpts from Leontius' work were also included in the 
fiorilcgium of texts cited by Nicephorus in his Reflation of the Council of 815: 
see Alexander, Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople, 257. Stephen of Bostro, Against 
the Jews, cited in John of Damascus. Centra imaginum calnumiaicres, 111 .72; cd. Kotter, 
Die Schrificti dcs Johannes von Damaskos, vol. 3, 174; transl. Anderson. On the Divine 
Images, 96. See also G. Mcrcati. Opere Minori, vol. 1. Vatican City. 1937, 202- 
206. 

44. Dialogue of the Jam Pa pi sens and Philo with a certain Monk, cd. MeGiffert, 76-77; 
Disputation against the Jews, RG 89, 1235. Christian writers had long condemned 
the Jews for their idolatry, although they did not link it with a defense of Christian 
images until the seventh century. Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, says, 
“In the time of Moses your people showed itself to be wicked and ungrateful to 
God by molding a golden calf as an idol in the desert. Wherefore God. adapting 
His laws to (hat weak people, ordered you to sacrifice to His name, in order to 
save you from idolatry* but you did not obey even then, for you did not hesinate 
to sacrifice your children to demons." See Dialogue with Trypho, chapter 19, transl. 
T. B. Falls, Fathers of the Church, vol. 6, Washington, D.C., 1948. [76. Cyprian, 
Testimonies against the Jews t begins with a chapter entitled, “That the Jews hove 
f allen under the heavy wrath of God because they have forsaken the Lor<l, and 
have followed idols." 

45 - Sec Disputation of Sergius the Stylitc against a Jew, chapter XVI, cd. and transl. 
Hayman. 48. When his Jewish opponent asks him why Christians fill their churches 
with icons when God commanded Exod. 20:4 and Dent. 5:8, Sergius argues that 
the commandment was given at a time when the Jews as well as the pagans were 
adoring idols. 

46. John of Damascus, Contra iiuagitium cahimniatores, I.60 and 11 .7; cd. Kotter, Die 
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Schriftcn ties Johannes non IXinutskos, Vol. 3. 73 and 161; transl. And erson. On the 
Divine Images, 45 and 54. 

47. Noted by Gcro. Byzantine leonoclastn during the Reign of l.co Ilf, 61, note 9. 

48. If the artist were following the order of the psalm verses, one would expect the 
Jews murmuring against Moses to appear before the secne of Dnthun and Ablron 
The arrangement instead appears to follow the chronology of Numbers 16, 

49. Dufrenne. L*Illustration I, 34. notes the presence of part of a horse under verses 
40-41 on this very damaged folio. 

50. It should be noted tint verses 28 and 37 of Psalm 105 arc cited in some of chose 
anu-Jewtsh dialogues mentioned above in which Christian images arc defended by 
condemning the Jews for their idolatry. See QrVifo^nr of the Jews Papisens mtd Philo 
with d Ceram Monk, paragraph 15, cd McCiden, 77; Deputation against the Jews t 
PC 89. 1237. 

51 Disputation of Sergius the Stylise against a Jew, VIII. 7, cd. amd transl.. Hayinan, 20; 
John Chrysostom, Discourses against the Jews, IV. 2.ft. rrrnisl., P. W. Harkins. Kuhns 
of the Church, vol. 68. Washington, D. C., 1979. 76. 

52. Mansi XIII. 205; transl. f). J. Sahas. Icon and Logos: Sources hi Eighth-Century 
konoelnsm, Toronto. 19R6, 50. 

53. Mango. The Homilies of Phot i us, 313-3 14. According to Photius, Michael is superior 
to Phineas because he cleansed the empire of error and plague without bloodshed. 

54 As noted above, the folio containing Psalm 105:9-23 is now licking in the Pan- 
tokr.itor Psalter, but the fact th;u an image of the Jews venerating the calf exists 
in the Bristol Psalter (fol. (7#v) probably indicates that Pnntokr.uor contained one 
as well. 

55. See Theodore the Studite, Letter to Plato, PC 99, 500 tY: transl. Mango. Art of the 
Byzantine Empire, 174; John of Damascus. Contra imagirnan cahtnmiatores, I.14. ed. 
Koitcr, Die 6Y/fr(/fni dcs Johannes von DiUtmkos, vol. 3, 87; transl. Anderson, On 
the DiViwc images, 21. Thac images should receive only veneration of honor and 
not true worship is also stated in the Horos of the Council of Nicaea in 787. for 
which see Mansi XIII, 337D. The inscriptions in the Paris gr. 20 image have been 
written over by a later hand; for a transcription of the original inscriptions, see 
Dufrenne, J.'lltitstridtion I, 45. 

56. Mansi XIII. 446D, transl. in L. Barnard, The Graeco-Rotnan and Oriental Background 
of the Iconoclastic Controversy (Hyzumina Nccrlandica, Ease. $), Leiden, 1974. 47. 
Epiphanins makes the same point, again citing Zeehariah 13:2, during the sixth 
session; Mansi XIII 216D; transl. Sahas, Icon and Logos, 58. Niccphorus also uses 
this argument in his treatise on the images, on which see j. Travis, hi Defense c\l 
the Paith, die Theology o f Patriarch Niccphorus of Consrantinople. Brookline, Miss * 
1984 . 138IT. 

57. Disputation of Sergius the Stylite agatnst a Jew, XVII.2. 3. 9; cd. and transl. Hayinan, 
52-54. See also the Dialq^iir of the Jews Papiseus and Philo with a certain Monk, 
paragraph 13. cd. McGiflcrc. 73-74. where the monk assms that Christians believe 
Christ is not a mere man but God incarnate who has overthrown idols and dest royed 
the sacrifices of demons. O11 the coming of Christ destroying idols, sex: also the 
statement of Dionysius the Areopagitc as discussed in Chapter 5. 

58. AANIIIA lll> 04 >HTEYEI EIC TO OPOC TO META. 

59. The inscription accompanying David has been written over by a later hand, ob¬ 
scuring the original. 

60. There is some evidence that this episode from Daniel was illustrated already in the 
Early Christian period. It exists in two Spanish Bibles of the eleventh century that 
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may reflect Early Christian or early Byzantine sources. See W. Neuss, Die Ardr.ti- 
lartiichr Bibelilluslraiion uni die Wende Jes ersten Jahr,fans ends unJ die ahtspanische Bwteh- 
niaUrei Bonn-Leipzig, 1922. 140. figs. 99, i03;J. Williams. "The Illustrations of 
the Leon Bible of the Year 960,. an Iconogr.iphic Analysis,” Ph.D. Dissertation. 
University of Michigan. 1963; U. Shernnn, "Obsc-rvacious on the Genesis Ico¬ 
nography of the Uipoll Bible," The Rutgers Art Review, 2(1981), 1-12. 

61. Only one psalm commentator even interprets the mountain mentioned in the psalm 
as the Theotokos; this is Hesyehius of Jerusalem. On the Titles of the Psalms, PC 
27, 916. For most, the mountain refers to Christ or the church. However, the 
mountain did become a rather common symbol of the Virgin. The "swelling 
mountain'* of Psalm 67:16 is interpreted by Uomamos as a reference to the Incar¬ 
nation. Sec Romanos the Hymnographcr,, 1 lymit 35.6. Mary at the Cross, ed. and 
transl J. Grosdtdter dc Mat6iB (Sources chreticnnes.. 80), voJL 4. Paris. 1967. In 
the hymn Christ addresses the Virgin: "I11 this womb I was formed, as David 
prophesied, this 'swelling mountain/ '* 

62. Andrew of Crete. Oil the Birth of the Holy Theotokos, PC 97, 869B. Andrew was 
born in Damascus and lived as a monk in Jerusalem until lie was made Archbishop 
of Gortyna on Crete in c. 692, 

63. John of Damascus, On the Nativity of the Theotokos a\ud liver* Virgin Mary, PC 96. 
669C; transl. P. Voulet, Homilies sur la Nativiti et la Donnitiout (Sowrees chrciicnncs. 
Bo 1 ), Paris, 1961, 61. John of Damascus probably relied oin earlier traditions. In 
commentaries on Daniel, the mountain of Nebuchadnezzar's dream was often 
interpreted as the Virgin and the stone detached from it as Christ. See John Chry¬ 
sostom, Homily ott Daniel, l*G 56. 208; Theodoret, Commentary an Daniel, PC 81. 
1300-1 3 01. These commentaries arc also noted by Walter, "Chnstological Themes 
in Byzantine Marginal Psalters.*' 276. The cornerstone of Isaiah 28:16 was inter¬ 
preted as Christ, as m 1 Peter 2:7, and the passages from Daniel and Isaiah sometimes 
combined, as for example in John of Damascus, Homily on the Domhion, PG 96, 
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64. Tcrtullian, An Answer to the Jews, chapter 14. transl. The Autc-Nicene Fathnrs, vol. 
3, New York. 1903. I72;justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypha, trnisl. Falls, Fathers 
of the Church, vl> 1 . 6, 268. For the ninth century see Disputation agaimt the Jews, PG 
89. 1213, where Daniel 2:44-45 Is used as a proof for the coming of Christ. 

65. Dvomik. Les Legendc$ de Constantin et He \tfthodt ones de Byzattce, Prague. 1933, 
365 . 

66. Germunus. Homily on the Presentation of the Theotokos, PG 98. 308. Walt<cr. "Chris- 
tological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters." 276, also notes that Gcr- 
manus associated Psalm 67:16 with Daniel’s prophesy. 

67. John of Damascus, Ihmhiy on the Holy Sabbath, PG 96. 632C; "So that rhe Res¬ 
urrection of the Lord might he clear aind obvious, he alone was entombed in a new 
and empty sepulcher.,. a cornerstone not cut by hands [dxttporp.vv r '0s]! he was 
buried in a cut-away scone." 

68. Mango. The Homilies of Photius, 175. Photius docs not use the word itx tL PO T P- T l TO< >. 

* 9 - The Psalm 86:5 image, and the other images of Sion will be discussed in Chapter 

5. Photius used the same image on his seals, whcircit is also labeled "Theotokos”; 
see Grabar, Lkonoclasme ty-erm/iw, 189. Photius is not the first to use this image 
on his seals; earlier examples exist from the reigns of Heradius and Maurice, for 
which sec Ibid., 17. 

70- The passage from Leontius' PuferwY agtiimt the Jews is that quoted by John of 
Damascus, Contra imagituun cnlunmiatores, 1 .54-56, cd. Kotter. Die Schrifien dcs 
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Johannes iwj Dantaskos, vol. 3. 156-1 58; transl. Anderson Ou the Divine Images, 

4 1-42: Trophies of Dam a sms. eel. and transl. hardy, 77«4“77-7; Questions to Antioehns 
the Dux » No. 39* PG 28. 621; Dialogue 0/ the Jews Papisms and Philo with a an an 1 
Monk, cd. McGilTcrt. 51; and the Disputation against the Jews, PG $9. 1233C; See 
the discussion in N. H. Baynes, "The Icons before Iconoclasm. “ Harvard Thvoiogtcal 
Review, 44 (1951). too. 

71. Mansi Xlll t 44ff. 

72. Ucsychius of Jerusalem. On the Titles oj the Psahrts, PG 27, 1072. Tikkanen. Die 
Psaltcrillustration bn MiUelaltcr, 59, notes that, in rhe liturgy for the feast of the 
Adoration of the Cross, the cross is often called the footstool of the Lord. Cutler, 
“Liturgical Strata in the Marginal Psalters.” 22-23. pointed out that Psalm 98 was 
used in the office of the Exalution of the Cross. 

73. John of Damascus, Contra imiigintun eahmmiatorcs, I.27, cd. Rotter, Die Schrifnv dcs 
Johannes non Daniaskos, vol. 3, 117-118: transl. Anderson, On the Divine Images, 
33. See also Leontius of Ncapolis. Pol emit against the jews, in Mansi XIII. 44. 

74. P. Miichcrich in B. Bischoff ct ah, Dcr Stntigarter BiUcrpsaJter, 86. 

75 . Christian Topography. Book V.45. Other images, such as the antipodes discussed 
In Chapter 4, were probably copied from this source. See W. Wolska-Conus. 
Cosmas hniicopleustcs, Topographic Chretitrine, vol. 2, Paris, 1968. 79. C. Stornajolo. 
Le Miniature della Topogmfia Cristiana de Cosnia ludicopleuste; Codke Vatteauo gr . 
699, Milan, 190K. 

Chapter Three 

1. Vita Basilii, chapter 95, cd. and transl. I Scvfcnko (forthcommg). I would like to 
thank Prof. Sev^enko for allowing me to sec a copy of this work prior to pub¬ 
lication. 

2. Disputation against the Jews, PG 89. 1203-1272. 

3. F. Dvornik, Les Ugendes de Constantin et de Xlclhode vues dr By z a nee, 360-370. The 
report of the debate in the Life of Constantine is a condensation. Unfortunately, the 
complete record of the actual discussions that the UJe says can be found among 
Constantine's writings is no longer preserved. A record of two debates between 
Christians and Jews at the Muslim court is preserved in the Life of Theodore of 
Bdessa, cd. J. P. Pomjalovskij. St. Petersburg. 1892. 24ff and 931V. 

4. Because many of the dialogues arc related to one another as well as to the other 
Adversus Judaea* literature, especially with regard to the Old Tcscaincnt texts used, 
it has been argued that their authors made use of testimony books, that is. collec¬ 
tions of Old Testament passages chosen as proof texts for various points of Chris¬ 
tian dogma. Some of the Jcwish-Chrisiian dialogues, in fact, begin with a list of 
proof texts covering the important episodes of Christ's life, as well as points of 
Christian dogma. O11 the problem of testimony books, see C. K. Barret, ”Thc 
Interpretation of the Old Testament in the New." in Cambridge History of the Bible, 
vol. 1, 405; andj. Rcndcl Harris, Testimonies, Cambridge, 1916-20. Two examples 
of these collections of testimonies arc Cyprian, To Quirituts , Three Books of Tes - 
timoniesa gainst thr Jews, cd. W. Hartcl (CSEL, 3, 11). Vienna, 1898. 33-184. transl. 
A. C. Coxc, The Antr-NLene Lathers, vol. 5, New York, 1903. 507-557; and 
Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Selected Testimonies Jrom the Old Testament against the 
Jews , PG 46. 194-234. 

5. Disputation against the Jews, PG 89. 1203-1272; see the summary in A. L Willi,.uns. 
Adversus Judaeos, 175 ft*. 


6. Phoiius reports this in his Bibliotheca . Codex j 25 . cd. ft. Henry. Phot ins: Biblio- 
tliique, vol. 2, Paris, i960. 97. 

7. L G Westcrink. “Marginalia hy Arcchas in Moscow Greek Ms 23 1.” Byzantiort, 

42 (1972). 196-244. 

8. See. lor example. Disputation af C regen tins with the Jttv Hvrban, PC 86. 625D: and 
Trophies of Damascus, cd. and transl. G. Bardy. 26.3. 

9. Trophies of Damascus, cd. and transl, Bardy, 30.8-32.8; for the ninth century see 
Disputation against the Jr tvs, PG 89. tii6B. 

10. AA(xa)A JIPO'MITKYKI EIC TON Y(io)N TOY 6EOY. Already in the New 
Testament (c.g.. Matthew 22:44) Psnlm 109:1 is understood as a prophesy con¬ 
cerning the divinity of Christ. See also Hebrews 1:13. 

It r Trophies of Damascus, cd. and transl. Bardy. 24.1O-25.8. 

12. See for example. Athanasius. Commentary on the Psalms, PG 27. 68. 

13. This was pointed out by J. J. Tikkanen. Die Psalterillustration im Mittelalter, 50. See 
Mateos. Le Ty picon de la Grande Fghsc, vol. 1, 152. 

14. A similar composition is used to represent the kings and rulers of verse two m fie 
Theodore Psalter (fol. 2r), where one standing and two seated figures arc identified 
as such by inscriptions. Vatican gr. 1927 (fo). 2r) shows two scared kings and their 
attendants Hanking the figure of David. Some of the psalters follow the usual 
cxcgctic.i) interpretation of this verse as referring to Pilate and llerod (cf. Acts 
4:26). Such is the ease in the Stuttgart Psalter (fol. 2v). where Pilate hands Christ 
over to Herod, and in Bristol (fol. 9r), where the two kings, in a composition 
much like that in Vatican gr. 1927. arc identified as Herod and Pilate. 

15. |HCAI|AC AKI'El 0 T 1 OYAl KBNOC AMAPTHAON. kepkina did 1101 decipher 
the full inscription. 

16. This was suggested to me by Nancy Scvfcnko. 

17. See the discussion 111 Schiller. Iconography of Christian Art, vol. 1. 6ofV. 

t8. The relevant passages arc in Origen’s Thirteenth Homily on Luke and the com¬ 
mentaries on Isaiah by John Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theodore!. 
These arc cited mj. Ziegler, “Ochs und Esclan dcr Krippe,” MihreInter Theologiselte 
Zeitsehrift, 3 (1952). 385-402. 

19. Gregory of Nazianzus, Homily 3$, #/; the Theophany or Birthday of Christ, PG 36. 
332; transl., Nicene and Post-Niccne Fathers, Scr. 1, vol. 7, 1955. New York, 351. 

20. See S. H. Griffith, "Jews and Muslims in Chrivrian Syriac and Arabic Texts of the 
Ninth Century,” Jewish History, 3 (1988), note 46. 

21. Although the presence of the Jews in the psalters his been noted by several scholars 
and Tikkanen, Dr> Psalterillustration bn Mittelalter, 27, notes the use of ethnographic 
types to represent the Jews, the significance of the depiction of the Jews as the 
enemies of Christ in the psalters has never been discussed. 

22. It is also sometimes used to represent evil people not necessarily identified as Jews, 
such as one of the sinners in the Khludov illustration for Psalm 34:5-6 (fol. J1 r) 
and one of the merchants thrown out of the temple for Psalm 68:io in Khludov 
(fol. 66r) and Pautokrator (fol. 87r). In the latter case the merchants might well 
be seen as Jews even though they are not identified as such. I do not understand 
why (his same facial type is used for the representation of Zacchacus in the tree In 
Khludov (fol. 84V) and Pantokrator (fol. 11 Sr). 

23. This type is not as consistently repeated as the old, white-haired man. The dark- 
haired man with Semitic features standing before Saul in the Pantokrator image 
for Psalm 53 (fol. 65V) may have served as the basis for this type. 

24. Fragments on the Psalms , PG 93. 1224, C—D. Walter, "Christological Themes in the 
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Byzantine Marginal Psalters." 281. found no psalm commentators who mike this 
connection. 

25. Dialogue of the Jews Papisms ami Philo with a Certain Monk, ed. MeGiflert, 69; 
Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a Jew, 1 . 16, ed. and transl. Hayman. 4. with 
references to two related texts. Athanasius. CowmeuMry hjj the Psalms, PG 27, 171. 
The inscriptions in the Pantokrator Psalter, including one identifying the figure 
on the left as Annas, are later. 

26. in adding the arrest of Christ the artists were apparently not itispi red by any psalm 
commentaries. Tikkanen. Die Psaltcnl lustration in: Mittelafter, 78. notes that he found 
this conncetiou made in the Latin commentators, but nor in the Greek. C. Walter, 
"Christologic.il Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters," 18. notes that Di- 
dynnis (PG 39, 1409) also made this connection, but 1 can find no reference there 
to the arrest of Christ. 

27. Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Tryphe, chapter 9#t transl. Falls, fathers of the Churdt, 
vol. 6, 301 IT. See also Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa. Stinted Testimonies against the 
Jews, PG 46, 214; Dialogue of the Jr vs Papisms ami Philo with a Certain Monk, ed. 
MeGiffert, 7 t; Disputation against the Jews, PG 89. 1232: Sergius the Stylite agai nst a 
Jew, I. [8, ed. and transl. Hayman. 5. note 47. with references to four other related 
dialogues. 

28. The knot of the cowl is barely visible in the figure on the right. It can be seen in 
the color plate in Pclckanidcs. Treasures of Mt. Athos. vol. 3, fig. t8o. 

29. S. Duficnne, L* III nitration I, >1, suggests that the gestures of these figures arc 
meant to indicate those who reject Christ (left) and those who accept Christ (right), 
and arc therefore an allusion to the Church versus the Synagogue. However, both 
figures wear Jewish costume and there is no strong reason to trike the gesture of 
the figure on the right as one of acceptance. In f act, this same gesture is used by 
one of the false witnesses Testifying against Christ on fol. 39V. DtilYcnnc also points 
out th;il the frizzy hair of the figure on the left is similar to that used for John the 
Gtamnnrian in both Khludov and Pantokrator. It is therefore possible rhar this 
image represents another ateinpt to equate t he Jews and the Iconoclasts. 

30. Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, chapter tot. trrmsl. Falls, Fathers of the Chun it, 
vol. 0, 305—306. 

31. In Khludov there are traces of a blue reference mark over the first word of verse 
13. indicating that the missing left-hand margin of folio !9v originally must have 
held an image of Christ surrounded by human-headed bulls, probably identified 
as Hebrews. 

32. Kondakov, Miuiatjury, 182, transcribed this inscription as EBPAlOl 01 
AEf’OMENOl KYNEC. §£cpkina. however, would like to read it as EBHAIOI. 

... She not«es. “the letter T is very faded. The next letter has been redone into an 
'A.' Consequently we have depicted here the Hebrides, a people living along the 
river Hebei (Maritza). This is the former region of Thrace from which the wild 
pagan ritual of the coining of Spring was passed on to the Greeks, and later to the 
Hulgars." She evidently believes that this image somehow relates to these pagan 
rites. This seems unlikely. In Theodore the dog-headed men, like the bull men 
above, arc identified as Hebrews. In interpreting the bulls and dogs as the Jews 
who tormented Christ, the Khludov artist is in agreement with the various com¬ 
mentators, c.g., Thcodoret. Interpretation of the Psalms, PG 80, 1016-1017; Hcsy- 
chius of Jerusalem, On the Titles of the Psalms, PG 27. 724. 

33. Nicephoros, Antirrhetieus III, PG 100. 425 C-D, as cited in Mirtin. “The Dead 
Christ on the Cross in Byzantine Art,” 194. 
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34. Grabar. Llconwlaswe hyzantbi, 231; A. Kartsonis. Aiuntasis, the Making of an Image, 
Chapter VI. 

35. Sec the discussion iu M. Simon, I'ents Israel, Etudes fnr ks relations nitre Chrrtiens 
et Jttifs duns Pempire roman (Bibliothequc dcs Ecolcs fran^aiscs d‘Athene’s ct dc 
Rome, fasc. 66), Paris. 1948. 203 ff. 

36. PG 46, 224-229; see also Disputation of Sergius the Stylite tigattisi a Jew, XI. ed. and 
transl. Hayman, 25B"; Cyprian. Testimonies a^mnst the Jews, I.6-24. transl. Goxc, 
The AutC'Nietenc Fathers, vol. 5. 510-515. 

37. In the Khludov Psalter the folio containing the beginning of Psalm 77 is missing, 
but one can assume a similar imageappeared there, since it is present in the Barbcrini 
Psalter (fol. i3or). In interpreting this verse as referring ro rhe reaching ofChrisr. 
the artist is relying to some extent on the use of the verse in the Gospels. Psalm 
77:2 is quoted in Matthew 13:35. where it is explained rhait Jesus spoke to the 
crowds in parables, thus fulfilling the woirds of the prophet in Psalm 77:2.. 

38. . [imijAAlOYC ETO KIM 1 O APTOC THC ZHHC." The inscription is some¬ 

what more complete chan Scepkitia indicates. 

39. IIA AIN rOITYZONTEC KATA TOY MHYCEOC. The idea that the Jews toir- 
mented their own prophets was pointed out often in the Advcrsus Jmdaeos literature; 
cf. John Chrysostom. Discourses against the Jews, 1 . 6-7. transl. P. W. Harkins. 
Fathers of the Church, vol. 68, Washington. D. C., 1979, 24; and Disputation of 
Scrgiius the Stylite against a Jew, IV. 7, cd. and transl. Hayman, to. 

410. It is possible that some of these ill us trail ions were already present in the Khlu¬ 
dov artist's source, since the Stuttgart Psalter docs include images of the* Israel¬ 
ites worshipping the high places (fol. 94r) and their subsequent defeat by their 
enemies (fol. 94v), although these scenes di ffer composicionally from those* in 
Khludov, However, the Bristol Psalter docs not include these images, nor are 
they included in the Pontokrator cycle which, as was shown, is closely rehtted 
to Bristol. 

41. AA(wi)A lll’ 0 <t>HTKYK! I 1 EPI THC ANACTACEJ 1 C TOY SJ. 

42. It looks as if the Khludov artist may have copied a figure of David whose lefii arm 
was concealed under his chlamys (see. c.g., Khludov fol. 45O and simply add^d 
the projecting arm in order to direct the reader to the following images. Alter¬ 
natively, the awkwardness could be the result of the Liter overpainting. 

43. AA('ui)A XPIOMENOC... CAMOYHA. These last two images arc not included 
in the Pantokrator Psalter. 

44. Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Se/tY/c</ Testim onies against the Jews, in chapter XVI, 
‘‘Concerning the Unbelief of thejewsand Concerning the Church of the Gentiles." 
PG 46, 224, cites, among other passages, Micah 4:1-2, "... for out of Sion shall 
go forth a law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem." 

45. Also, the "precious cornerstone" that Isaiah prophesies the Lord will lay in Sion 
(Isaiah 28:16) is interpreted ill several places in the New Testament as Christ (cf. 
Romans 9:33). As for the commentaries on this psalm, Thcodoret, Interpretation 
of (he Psalms, PG 80. 1501, emphasizes Christ's descent from the tribe of J<udah. 
Hesychius of Jerusalem, On the Titles of the Psalms, PG 27, 984-85, interprets the 
rejected tabernacle of Joseph as the sinners who do not repent; the tribe of Judah 
as those who acknowledge God: Mt. Sion as the church of those who believe in 
his commandments; the sanctuary he founded as rhe church; and the choice of 
David as the election of the choir of the apostles from among the tribes of the 
Jews. See the further discussion of the representations of the church on Sion in 
Chapter 5, 
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46. See Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims before /he Crusades, — According to the 
Piacenza pilgrim (c. 570). m ihc church on Sion was kept the column at which 
Christ was scourged, and on the column was kept the horn from which kings, 
including David, were anointed; see ibid., 84. 

47. Dialogue of Gregentius and the Jew Htrban, PG K6, 68ofF; Di<ifoj>»ie of the Jews Papisms 
and Philo with a certain Monk, cd. McGilTcrt. 60: Disputation against the Jews . PG 
89, 1221. 

48. Simon. Vents Israel, 203ft'. 

49. The various interpretations and their textual sources arc discussed by F. W. Deich¬ 
mann. Ravenna, Hauplshtdt des spatantikat Abendlaitds, vol. 2.. Wiesbaden, 1976, 151- 
t 55 * 

50. Abraham," Lf.vifctm der Ofri.il/ir/irc Ikotwgrapltie, cd* E, Kirschbaum, vol. i, Rp r nc t 
Freiburg. Basel. Vienna, 1968, cois. 21-22. 

51. Origcn, Homilies on Genesis, IV.2. "He |Abraham) serves, therefore, bread mixed 
‘with rhrcc measures of tine wheat flour.' He received three men. he mixed the 
bread ‘with three measures of fine wheat flour/ Everything he docs is mystical, 
everything is filled with mystery. A calf is served; behold, another mystery. The 
calf itself is nor tough, but ‘good and tender.' And what is so tender, what so 
good, as that one who ‘humbled himself for us ‘to death, * and laid down his life’ 
‘for his friends'? He is the ‘fatted calf which the father slaughtered to receive his 
repentant son. “For he so loved this world as to give his only Son' for the life of 
this world." Translation from E. Heine, Fathers of the Church, vol 71, Washington, 
D.C., 1982. 105. 

52. Eusebius of Caesarea, Evangelical Demonstrations, V.9. transl. W. J. Fcrrar, The 
Proof of dte Gospels being the Demowsir«itio Evangchca of Eusebius of Caesarea, vol. 1. 
London. 1920, 252-2S3. 

53. John of Damascus, Contra intaginum (ahimuhtorcs, 111 , 67 , cd, Kottcr, Die Schriften 
des Johannes von Damaskos, vol. 3, 171, transl. Anderson, On the Divine Images, 94. 
P. van den Vcn, "La Patristiquc ct l'Hagiographic au Concilc dc Nicfc dc 787." 
Byzantioti 2$-27 (19SS-57), 336-338, argues that the fact that John's Three Orations 
and the florilcgia of patristic citations appended to them are not cited in the Acts 
of the Council of Nicaca in 787 may indicate that this work was not known in 
Constantinople at this time. It did become influential in the late eighth and ninth 
centuries; see J. Herrin, TJie Formation of Christendom, Prmocron. N. J., 1987, 345 * 
474 - 

54. Cyprian, Testimonies against the Jews, transl. Coxc. The Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 5, 
512. 

55. Pseudo-Gregory ofNyssa. Testimonies against tltcJews, PC 46, 220-221. This psalm 
is used in the same way in the Demonstrations of Aphrahat (fourth century); see 
J. Neusner, Aphmhat and Judaism, The Christian—Jewish Argument in Fourth Century 
Iran, Leiden, r97i, 56 - 57 - 

56. SccC.-O. Nordstrom, Rapcwidiwdnvi, Uppsala, 1953, I I3ff and pis. 25, 29, L iter 
Byzantine examples arc very similar to the psalter images; cf. the illustrations in 
the Octatcuchs. Vatican gr. 746, fol. 72V, and the Smyrna Octatcuch, on which 
see D. C. Hesscling, Miniatures del’Octateuchgrec de Smymt', Leyden, 1909, fol. 39r, 

57. The actual position of the hands of the figures in Theodore and Rarbcrini arc nearly 
identical to those in San Vitale; however, became in San Vitale the figures arc all 
seated next to one another and their movements arc so confined, they do not seem 
to carry the same force or meaning as in Theodore and Barbenni. 

5$. M. Simon. Virus Israel , 107. 


59. I have found no text that brings all these ideas together. The Christian apologists 
use Psalm 49:13-15 as testimony for the replacement of ihc old sacrifices by the 
new. but they do not. to my knowledge, relate this to the Hospitality of Abraham. 
In the psalm exegesis, the story of Abraham's Hospitality is not mentioned. John 
Chrysostom, in his homily on Psalm 49 (see Oeuvres Completes de S, Jean Chry¬ 
sostom, vol 9, transl. J. Bareille, Paris, 1867, 284), interprets this verse as calling 
for a new kind of sacrificc. but follows Paul (Romans t2) in describing it as good 
works. Eusebius, Commentary on the Psalms , PG 23, 436D. likewise calls for good 
works. For Theodor ct. Interpret at hut of the Psalms, PG 80, 1233, verse 15 brings to 
mind rhe sacred number of the Trinity. 

60. On the history of the interpretation of Mclchiscdek, sec the summary in D. M. 
Hay, Glory at the Right Hand. Psahn no in Early Christianity, Nashville, Tcnn , 
197J. 134ft with further bibliography* See alvo M. Simon,, ’‘Mckhiscdech dans 
la polcmique cn'trc Juif s ct Chretiens et dans la Idgcndc," Revue dhistoiwc et de 
philosoplne religieuses 17 (1937), 58-93; reprinted in Rechtrches d'histoire judeo- 
d retienne, Paris, 1962, 101-126. 

61. John Chrysostom, Discourses against the Jews, VII, transl. Hankins. Fathers of the 
Church, vol. 68, 198. 

62. Cf. Tertullian, An Answer to the Jews, cd. A. Knogmann, CSEL vol. 70. 251-331; 
transl. Donaldson, The Antr-NUenc Fathers, vol. 3, 152 -153. 

63. See the discussion in M. Simon. "Mclchiscdcch dans la polcmique entre Juifs ei 
Chretiens." 106. This connection is also made by John of Damascus, On r he Or¬ 
thodox Faith, IV. 13. PC 94, n 50 C; transl. F, N. Chase, The Fathers of the Churck, 
vol. 37, New York. 1958, 359. 

64- AA(ui)A flPOOHTEYEl OTI CY IEPEYC EIC TON A JON A KATA TEN TA SIN 
MEAX 1 CEAEK. 

65. Johjn Chrysostom. On Melchisedek, PG 56. 257-26.2; transl. M. Jrannin, Oeuvres 
Completes de S. Jeon Chrysostmc, vol. 10. Paris, 1867, 483. 

66. Cf. the two-page composition ni the Ross.ano GospcLs, A. Munoz. // Codiceputvureo 
dc Rosstano cd il Frammento sinopensc, Rome, 1907, Tav. VI-VII. The image of the 
Last Supper itself, with the Apostlc-s seated around a table, generally focused on 
the moment of Christ's revelation that one of thoisc present would betray him. 
Sec K. Wcsscl, 77 /e Last Supper, Recklinghausen, 1967, and “Apostclkommunion" 
in Reallexikon zur ByzantiniscJiett Kiunst , vol. 1, Stuttgart. 1963. 239ft'. 

67. John of Damascus,, On the Orthodox Emit, IV.13, PC 94, 1 iso A-B. transl. 
Chase, Fathers of the Church, vol. 37, 359, Knowledge of the physical form of 
the Eucharistic ritual in the early Christism period is based on scattered references 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, Books II, 57, and VIII. 5-15, and in various 
church fathers such as Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, 21; Eusebius. 
Ecclesiastical History, Vll.9; John Chrysostom. Homily 20 on 2 Corinthians. These 
are discussed in L. Duchesne, Origines du Cultc chretiai, Paris, 1925. 54 ft* and 
in H. Aurcnhammer, Lexicon der Christ! fe km Ikottographite, Vienna, 1959-67, vol. 
1, 222. In the seventh ccntuiry there were apparently some who were bringing 
gold or silver vessels to the altar in which to receive Communion from the 
priest. This was forbidden and the traditional practice reaffirmed by Canon 101 
of the Quimscxt Council of 692. 

68. This practice was suggested by Cyril of Jerusalem in his fifth Mystagogiical Ca- 
tcchcsis, PG 33, 1124B-1125B; discussed byj, M. Hanssens, "Lc clrlmonial dc 
la communion cucharistiquc dans les rites orientaux." Gregoiiomtm 41 (i960), 41 

69. In the Pamokrator Psalter the image of the Communion of the Apostles, likewise 
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following contemporary liturgical practice, appears at Psalm 33:9 (fol. 370 - The 
closest comparisons from the pre-lconoclastic period to the images of the distri¬ 
bution of bread and wine in Khludov, P.mtokrator. and Paris gr. 20 arc the two 
silver patens from Stuma and Uiha, Syria, dated c. A.D. 5^5—578. for which see 
E. C Dodd. Byzantine Silver Stamps, Washington, D. C., 1961, nos. 20 nud >7. 
It is interesting that the two different types of architectural settings used in the 
two patens - a domed ciborium and an architrave carried on columns - arc paralleled 
by the two different architectural settings in the Khludov and Pantokrator images. 

70, John of Damascus, Contra imaginum calumniatorcs, L53, cd. Kotter, Die Schriftcu ties 
Johannes vvtt Damaskos, vol. 3. 155; tr.msl. Anderson. On the Divine Images, 41. 
Sec the discussion of this text and the original passage by John Chrysostom i 11 C. 
B. Ladner, "The Concept of the Image in the Greek fathers and the Byzantine 
Iconoclastic Controversy.” DOP, 7 (1953). 19 and notes 149-152. 

7t. S. Gero, "The Eucharistic Doctrine of the Byzantine Iconoclasts and Its Sources.” 
BZ 68 (1975), 5 - This argument was developed by Emperor Constantine V and 
subsequently used by the Iconoclasts at the Council of 754. 

72. This was argued at the Council of Nicaea in 787. Sec Mansi XIII, 264A-265C; 
tr.msl. Sahas, Icon and Logos, 94. 

73. Gero. "Eucharistic Docttine,” 8, summarizing Niccphorus, Contra Bust hi tun, ed. 
J. B. Pitra, Spidlegium Solosmense I, Paris. 1851, 430-442. A similar argument is 
made by Theodore the Studite in one of his poems in defense of the images, for 
which sec P. Speck. Throdoros Stttdites, Jamhcn, Berlin, 1968, 177. 

74. Niccphorus' tract, which is no longer preserved, was in the form of a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Emperor Michael I, It is reported in the Life of Nicephorus, cd. DeBoor. 
Leipzig, 1880. 158-159. Basil's was in the form of a commentary on the prophets. 
Sec PG 89, 1203-1272, and H. Schrcckcnbcrg, Die christlichcn Advcrsus-Juditeos- 
Textc nud ihr l iter arise lies and historischcs Vnttfdd (i.-tx. Jit.), Frankfurt am Main. 
1982. 466. 

75. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, 151-152 discusses these homilies and notes the 
other works mentioned here. 

7^. Vita Basilii, chapter 95. ed. and transl. I. Scv£cnko (forthcoming), where the other 
attestations of this policy are collected. Sire also J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine 
Empire, 641-1 204 (Textc und Forschungcn zur byzantinisch-ncugricchischen Phil- 
ologic, jo), Athens, 1939, and the discussion of .Basil's policies in A. 

Sharf. Byzantine Jewry from Justinian to the Fowl It Crusade, London,, 1971. 83ft. 

77. For a brief summary of the history ofthc Khazars, sec “Khazar” in the Encyclopedia 
of Islam, new ed. by E, VanDanzcl. B. Lewis, Ch. Pellat. vol. 4, Leiden, I97' x » 
1172-1184; or Le..\ikon des Mittcl alters, vol. 2. 1983. 1783-1788. For a fuller dis¬ 
cussion sec D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Cltazars, Princeton, 1954, or 
O. Pritsak. Studies in Medieval Eurasian History, no. XI. The suggestion that Klia- 
zaria was a haven for Jews is based on a report by the Arab historian Ali al-Mas'udt. 
for which sec Sharf, ByzaittineJewry , 98. 

78. Sharf, HyzautiticJewry, 51. 

79. Ibid., 61, 83. 

80. S. I L Griffith, ‘'Jews and Muslims in Christian Syriac and Arabic Texts of the 
Ninth Century,” 65. 

81. On the Paulictans sec N. Garsoian, The Pautidan Heresy, Paris, 1967; C. Astruc ct 
a!., “Lcs Sources grecqucs pour Thistoirc dt:s Pauliciens,” Vravattx et Memoires. 4 
(1970), 1-226; and S. Runciman, The Medieval Xlanichee. A Study of the Christian 
Dualist Heresy , Cambridge, 1960, chapter II. 
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82. Sec Gouillard, "Le Synodikon de TOrthodoxie, edition ct commefuairc,” Travaux 
ct XU moires, 2 (1967), 1-313. 

83. For the Paulician formula see PG 1 , 1461-1471, and G. Ficker, "Einc Sammlung 
von Abschworungsformeln,” Zeitsdwrift fur Kircheiigeschichte, 27(1906). 453-455. 
For the Muslim formula sec Ritual of Abjuration for Moslem Converts to Christianity, 
PG t40. 123-138 (as pan ofNicetas Choniates* Thesaurus Orthodoxae fidei). Ed. 
and transl. of anathemas by F. Montct. "Le ritual d’abjuration dc* Musulmans 
dans lYglisc grecquc.” Revue de l'histone des religions, 53 (1906), 145-163; and the 
resume in Khoury, Les Theologians byzantnts, 187-194. 

1. Disputation of Sergius the Sty life against a Jew, XVII.11, cd. and transl. Hayman, 55. 

2. See Justin Martyr, Dialogue tenth Try pi to, Chapter 29. transl. Falls, Fathers of the 
Church, vol. 6, 191; and Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a Jew, IV. 7, cd. and 
transl. Hayman, to. 

3. Cyprian cites it in his Testimonies against the Jews, transl. Coxc. The Attte-Nieene 
Fathers, vol. 5, 509, as an introduction to die section, “That it was foretold that 
they would neither know the Lord, nor understand, nor receive Him.” It is cited 
in a similar context in Dialogue of the Jews Papisms and Fhilo with a Certain Monk, 
ed. McGiffcrt, 77; and in the ninth-century Disputation against the Jews, PG 89, 
1236 D. 

4. John Chrysostom, Discourses against the Jews, J.5; transl. Harkins. Fathas of the 
Church, vol. 68, 19. A similar point is made in the ninth century by Photius in his 
Homily on Palm Sunday. Photius chastises rhejews for not properly understanding 
the prophets and then goes on to say chat the prophet David knows how to threaten 
those who do not take heed of him. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, 155-56. 

5. Disputation of Gregnttius with the Jew Herban, PG 86. 749, transl. in Parkes, Conjliet 
of Church and Synagogue, 284. 

6. Utrecht (fol. 3jr) shows David pursued by enemies and reaching out to Christ, 
who moves forward to greet him. Stuttgart (fol. 70V) shows the soul of David 
pursued by a demon. Theodore (fol. 72v) has David standing in prayer, pointing 
to his enemies below, while in Barbcrini (fol. 94O only David in prayer is included. 
A. Grabar, ”Sur plusicurs images insolites du Christ dans le psauticr Chloudov.” 
Deltivn, Ser. 4, vol. 10 (1980-81). 11-16, argues that the disk on which Christ 
seems to be running represents the terrestrial sphere and that the rapidity of Christ’s 
movements indicate his desire to visit all the nations and punish the workers of 
iniquity. 

7. Sec Athanasius, Commentary on the Psalms, PG 27, 264. 

8. I 1 POMITEYEI A 1 A TUN EAEYCIN TOY AECIIOTOY. 

9. Sec Eusebius. Commcnlaty on the Psalms, PG 24. 25. For the Ad versusJudjteos texts, 
see Cyprian, Testimonies against the Jews, transl, Coxc. The Autc-Nieonc Fathers, 
vol. 5, 520; Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa. Selected Testimonies against the J etas, PG 46. 
204; Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a Jew, cd. and transl. Hayman. 53. 

10. Sec Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a Jew, I, 6-7. cd. and transl. Hayman, 
2. 

11. AA(ui)A AEfEl AKOYCON THC <I>i)NHC TOY APXAfrEAOY. 

12. Toureoru' is a common word for introducing an interpretive parage; see c.g.. 
Dialogue of the Jews Pa pi sens and Philo with a certain Monk, ed. McGiffcrt, 54. 69. 

13. This scene is not represented in the Carolingian Psalters or in Bristol. 
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14. EK TOY KATA IHANNHN. _ 

1 5 . aa(vi)a aetf:i oti h iiiii h tiic zhhc o xc. 

16. In the Khludov Psalter this same scene is illustrated on the verso of folio 33, and 
thus the contrast betwee n the Samaritan woman and the Jews is not as obvious. 

17. Dufrcnnc, L’Illustration, 1 , 25. notes that the later inscription visible today copies 
an older inscription barely visible beneath it. 

18. I 1 CAIAC AEfEl OYTflCOYK ANOIPEI TOCTOMA AYTOY K(al)TA EHllC. 

19. The wording used in Matthew and in the other gospels lor this episode is not the 
same as that in Isaiah or in the psalm. 

20. XQ AETEI AIA TOY HPOGHTOY EKOPHOHN K(al) TA EHilC. 

21. Dialogue 0/the Jews Papisms and Philo with a fetunn Monk, cd. McGiffcrt, f 9 ; sec 
also Cyprian, Testimonies against the Jews, transl. Coxe, The Ante-Nieene Fathers, 
voi. 5, 521; John Chrysostom, Discourses against the Jews, VI. 5:1-3, transl. Harkins, 
Fathers of the Church, vol. 68, 162-163: Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Selected Testi¬ 
monies against the Jews, PG 46. 213. 

22. AA(vi)A IIP 04 »HTEYEI EICTO AflON MNHMA. CIIMAINE! AE H ICTOPIA 
OTI EN TOIC KAIPOIC H EAEYCIC TOY Y(to)Y TOY 0 (fo)Y. The transcrip- 
tion in §£cpkina is incorrect; see Stichel, review of Sccpkina, BZ 74 (1981), 359. 

23. AA(ut.)A IIPOtPHTEYON IIEPI THC ANACTACEOC TOY KY. 

24. IIEPI THC ANACTACEftC AErEI KAI 01 <t>YAACCONTEC CTPAT 1 XITAJ. 

25. Walter, "Christological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters," 278. 

26. AA(\*)A I 1 POO>I ITEYEl riEPI TlJC ANACTACEttC. Below, another image of 
the two women at the tomb, but without the prophet David, has been included 
for verse 27, “Arise O Lord; come to our assistance and deliver us for the sake of thy 
name. 9 * 

27. AA(U)A [lPO<WHTEYEr IIEPI THC ANACTACEttC TOY XY. Sec die discussion 
of this image in Chapter 3. 

28. Psalm 11:6, Didymus, Commentary on the Psalms, PG 39, 1213. cued m Walter, 
"Christological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters," 273; Psalm 77:65, 
Hcsychius of Jerusalem, On the Titles of the Psalms, PG 27, 984. 

29. See Walter. "Christological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters," 277-278. 

30. Psalm 43:24 is cited in the chapter “Concerning the Anastasis" in Pseudo-Gregory 
of Nyssa, Testimonies against the Jews, PG 46, 216. In the same chapter the 
following psalms arc cited: Psalm 3:7, "Arise O Lord;" Psalm 43:36, “Arise O 
Lord, help j ts and redeem us for thy name's sake"; Psalm 81:8. “Arise O Lord, judge 
the earth"; as well as Isaiah 33:10, "Nou r I will orise saith the Lord..." which is 
the same as Psalm 11:6. 

31. There are also two images of the Ascension of Christ hi which David ts present, 
but in these cases his role as prophet is not stressed. These are (!) the Khludov 
illustration (fol. 55V) for Psalm 56:6, “Be thou O God exalted above the heavens," 
where Christ in a mandorb is carried aloft by angels (labeled ANAAH'MC) while 
David in the garb of a Byzantine emperor stands orant below. The connection to 
the Ascension is made by Eusebius, PG 23, 512. Pantokrator does not illustrate 
this verse. (2) 1 'he Khludov illustration for Psalm 23.7-9. “Open wide your gates, 
yc chiefs! ..." I lere Christ in a mandorb is carried aloft by angels ind is about to 
enter the heavens, whose open gates arc guarded by angels. Eusebius. Commentary 
on the Psalms, PG 23, 224 and Thcodoret. Interpretation of the Psalms, PG 80. 1033. 
interpret this verse as a reference to the Ascension, wlulc others such as Hesychiiis 
of Jerusalem. On the Titles of the Psalms, PG 27, 732, relate it to Christs descent 
into Hades. The inscription in Khludov refers to both: “ Open wide, gates of heaven 
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and Ml" David is shown in proskynesis below, labeled "David praying." He may 
be intended as an illustration lor the beginning of Psalm 24. Some image of David 
praying was probably present in the model, as it occurs in Pantokrator (fol. 14r), 
Stuttgart (fol. 30r), and Utrecht (fol. 14r). But his placement just below the as¬ 
cending Christ may also be meant to show his acknowledgment of the divinity of 
Chnst prophesied in Psalm 23. 

32. An inscription at the top of the page has been mostly trimmed off, but tnay have 
read OYPANOC. SeeJ. Anderson. “On the Nature of the Theodore Psalter," 554- 

33. W. Wolska-Conus, Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topographic Chrltiemic, 1 (Sources clir6- 
tiennes 131), Paris, 1968, 569. See the illustration in the ninth-century' Vatican gr. 
699 in C- Stomaijolo, Le Miniature delta Topograjia Chistiaua de Cosma htdicoplcuste; 
Codice Vaticanogr. 699, Milan. 1908. 

34. Walter. "Christological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters," 274, secs this 
image as an illustration of verse 24, " The souls of thy servants shall dwell securely," 
and notes that Thcodoret, Interpretation of the Psalms, PG 80, 1684, makes the 
connection. For verses 26-28 Thcodoret docs cite their use in Hebrews 1:10-12, 
but he draws no connection to Matthew 24:35 ct al. Psalm 101:26-28 is cited in 
Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Selected Testimonies against the Jews , PG 46, 208, in his 
chaprcr on the coming of the Lord in the flesh 

35 AA(ut)A IIPOAEI EI O OY(pa)N*C K(ai) II I'll IIAPEAFYCONTAI K(at) TA 
ESI 1 C. 

36. This was argued in the 1 loros of tlic Iconoclastic Council of 754. Sec Mansi XIII, 
208 ff, transl. Mango. Art of the Byzantine Umpire, 166. See also Gcro, Byzantine 
Iconoctasm during the Reign of Constantine V, 41 ff. 

37. Theodore the Studite, Letter II.23, PG 99, ti88D; transl. Iconoclasm, cd. Brycrand 
Herrin* 185. 

38. John of Damascus. Contra imagimtvi calumniatores, II, 9, ed Kotter. Die Scltrifien 
des Johannes von Damaskos , vol. 3, 96-97; transl. Anderson. On the Divine Images, 
56 - 57 . 

39. Dufrcnnc, L* Illustration, i, 58, identifies the personification in the golden disk as 
the earth, but 1 think it makes more sense to see it as the setting sun. 

40. Der Ncrscssian. L'lllusmation, II. 32. This passage is part of the Ode of Habakkuk 
(1 lab. 2-19), and the illustration accompanying this Ode in the Khludov Psalter 
(fol. i54 v ) seems to rely on the Psalm 49 image. For the Ode. Habakkuk is shown 
standing between the rising sun (ANATOAll) and the setting sun (AYCMH), which 
is halfway behind a mountain. Habakkuk points up toward a circular icon of Christ, 
labeled "at the apex. Christ." Since the rising and setting sun arc not mentioned 
in the Ode, the illustrator must have had the Psalm 49 illustration in mind when 
composing this image. Perhaps in the Psalm 49 image 011c may also see the image 
of Christ as the apex of the sun’s path. 

41 . Athanasius. Cflrimifimjry on the Psalms, PG 27. 229-232; Didymus, Commentary on 
the Psalms, PG 39, 1388-89. 

42. Psalm 49 is cited in Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa. Testimonies against the Jews, Chapter 
II, entitled "Other proofs of the same kind concerning the coming of the Lord in 
the flesh," PG 46.200, Habakkuk 3:3 is cited as a testimony to the coming of Christ 
in Trophies of Damascus, cd. and transl. Bardy, 40-42; Dialogue of the Jews Papiscus 
and Phih with a certain A (oul:, ed. McGiffcrt, 57; Disputation against the Jews., PG 
89, 1220. 

43. Paiuokrator’s torn fol. i36r originally may have contained an illustration for zhis 
psalm. 
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44. See John Chrysostom, Discourses against the Jews, VL 2.6-7, transl. Harkins, Fathers 
dfiht • Church, vol. 68, 152-153; and the ninth-century Disputation against the Jews, 
PC 89. 1229. 

45. The folio between 69 and 70 that contained this psalm is now missing. Compare 
the illustration for this psalm in Theodore (fol, 9iv) and Bart>crini (fol. 119V). 

46. Justin Martyr. Dialogue with Trypho, chapter 34, transl. Falls, Fathers of the Church, 
vol. 6. I97lfw 

47. Dialogue of the Jews Papisms and Philo with a certain Monk, ed. McGiffcrt, 55. Sec 
also Disputation of Sergius the Sty life against a few, IX.8, ed. and transl.. Hayman, 
22, note 14. where further examples are cited; and Disputation against the Jews, PG 

89. 1217. 

48. The while lines forming the cross of his nimbus arc barely visible. 

49. Both Pantokrator and Paris gr. 20 are lacking this psalm. 

50. riPOIAEN 0 AA(ul)A TON Y(co)N TOY 0 (co)Y. 

51. AA(ui)A lU’O'I’HTKYEI HBOC TON CTAYPON. 

52. CHMEION TOY CTAYPOY. 

53. Sex G. W. M. Lampe. A Patristic Greek Lex ikon, Oxford, 1961. 1231; Theodoret. 
Interpretation of the Psalms, PG 80, 1561. These associations are also noted by Walter. 
“Christo-logical Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters.“ 280. 

54. Trophies of Damascus, ed. and transl. Bardy, 79.11. See also Justin Martyr. Dialogue 
with Tryplto, chapter 94. transl. Falls, Fathers of the Church, vol. 6. 297. In the 
Kliludov Psalter (fol. 58V) this verse is illustrated with an image of Constantine 
on horseback overcoming his enemies. 

55. Theodore the Studirc. Antinhetiens, I.20, PG 99, 3 J1 A; transl. Roth. On the Holy 
Icons, 40. The representation of the face of Christ in addition to the cross coincides 
with the interpretation of Psalm 4:7 by one of the commentators. Didymus, Com¬ 
mentary on the Psalms, PG 39. n6S, interprets the “countenance (irp<kr<i>m>v) of the 
Lord” of Psalm 4:7 as the appearance (xap<SKTf|paL) of the hypostasis and image 
(etKtov) of the invisible God. 

56. Gouillard, "Lc Synodikon de POrtliodoxic." 50, i72fF 

57. Ibid., 54. I72ff. 

58. Ibid.. 173. 

59. Grabar, L’lconoclasmc byzantiu, 247. Grabar's study was extended byj. Lafontainc- 
Dosogne, “Th^oplianics-Visions auxquellcs participent les proplictes dans 1 ‘art 
byzantin apres la rcstauration des images.'* Synthronon, Paris, 1968, 135-148. See 
also Gouillard, “Art ct Lit ter at urc tlieologiquca Byzancc au lendemain de la qucrclle 
des images," SfF.. 

60. Grabar, Llconoclasme byzantin, 218-221. 

61. Theodore the Studite. Antirrheticus, L PG 99. 337C; transl. Roth, the Holy Icons, 
28, with slight modification. 

62. Theodore the Studite. Letter to Plato, PG 99. 504; transl, Mango. Art of the Byzantine 
Empire, 174. 

63. This same idea, albeit without the emphasis on the problem of identity in name 
versus identity in nature or essence, is probably also a factor in the use of medallion 
images of Christ and the Virgin on some early Byzantine icons. See K. Corrigan* 
“The Witness of John the Baptist on an Early Byzantine Icon in Kiev," POP 4- 
(1988). r-n. 

64. Theodore the Studite, Antirrheticus, III, 31, PG 99, 404; transl. Roth. On the Holy 
Icons, 89, with slight modification; Roth prefers "marked ouf* for eKTwio^<w v * 
For the translation of CKTirnoupeuov as outlined, see I I. G. Liddell and R- Scott. 
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A Grcek-English Lexicon, 91I1 ed., Oxford, 1968, 524; and also ckthtios. formed m 
outline. 

65. In this ease lie may even be recalling images of John the Baptist in which the 
forerunner is pointing at a clipeate image of Christ. See Corrigan. "Witness of 
John the Baptist," 10. 

66 . Although in some of the manuscripts of the Hvdegos the illustration provided is a 
cross rather than the Crucifixion. A. Kartsonis, Anastasis, the Making of an Image, 
chapter III, lias convincingly shown that Antasasitis* original text must have in¬ 
cluded an illustration of the Crucifixion. 

67. Kartsonis, Anastasis, the Making of an Image, 49. 

68. Translation from ibid.. 44, although Kartsonis translates e^eTUTTfexrap.ci' as 
"sketched** rather than "outlined.“ However. I think the use of this word in the 
passage by Theodore the Studite cited above lends some support to the translation 
here as “outlined." 

69. Ibid.. 54-55. 

70. See also the discussion of Psalm 86:5 in Chapter 5. 

71. Hcyschius of Jerusalem, On the Titles of the Psalms, PG 27, 825. 

72. See for example the now lost Smyrna Pliysiologus, J. Strzygowski. Der Bitderkreis 
dcs griechischeit Pliysiologus, Leipzig. 1899. 76, pi. XII; O. Dennis, "Bemerkungen 
zum Physiologus von Smyrna,* 4 JOB 25 (1976), 250—251; K. Corrigan, “The 
Smyrna Physiologus and its Eleventh-Century Model." Seventh Annual Byzantine 
Studies Conference, Boston, 1981. Abstracts of Papers, 48 49 - This image is discussed 
at some length in Walter. "Cliristological 'rhemes in the Byzantine Marginal Psal¬ 
ters." 276-277. where he notes that the inter pretation was probably credited to 
Chrysostom because he was sometimes identified as the author of the Pliysiologus. 

73. In the Pantokrator Psalter an image of the Virgin and the unicorn, without the 
icon of Christ, accompanies Psalm 77:69 (fol. t09v). The reference to the Incar¬ 
nation is made through the inscription: “concerning the son of God. how lie suckled 
the all-holy Theotokos.** 

74. The Kliludov Psalter probably contained a similar image on the folio chat SCepkina, 
Miniatjury Khludot/skoj Psaltiri, 30, notes is Lacking between fols. 69 and 70; compare 
Theodore (fol. 9tv) and Barberini (fol. JMv). 

75. Hcyschius of Jerusalem (c. 450). Fragments on the Psalms, PG 93, 1235D. Walter, 
"Cliristological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters." 274. notes a con¬ 
nection between this illustration and the commentary ofTlicodorcc, Intcrjirctation 
of the Psalnrs, PG 80, 1433. 

7* Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Testimonies against the Jews, PG 46. 202; Disputation of 
Sergius the StyJitc against a Jew , IX. 12, ed. and transl. Hayman, 22: Dialogue of the 
Jews Pa pis cus and Philo with a terrain Monk, ed. McGiffcrt, 66. 

Chapter Five 

1. Latin text in PG 107, 315-324; summary and discussion in A. ' 1 *. Khonry, Les 
Thtotogiens byzaittins ct 1 'Islom. Textes ct Auteurs (VUIc-XIUe *.). Louvain. Paris. 
1969. aooff. English translation of Armenian version in A. Jeffrey. “Ghevond's 
Text of the Correspondence between Umar 11 and Leo III," Howard Theological 
Review, 37 (1944). 269-332. Khourv believes that the Latin version was translated 
from Greek, and leans toward a date for the original in the reign of Leo III. 
However. Gero, Byzantine Uonoclasm during the Reign of Leo III, Appendix 2. argues 
that the L;itin version was not translated from a Greek original but from either 
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Syriac or Arabic. :md that it could have been written any riiiu: between the eighth 
and fifteenth centuries. Most recently J.-M, Gaudcul. "The Correspondence be¬ 
tween Leo ;nid Umar," Islamochristuma, 10 (1984). 109^157. has argued that the 
letter attributed by its author to Leo (but not necessarily written by him) was 
written some time around 885-900 in response to an actual letter written by a 
Muslim He further argues that this Muslim letter is preserved in two documents, 
the first half in a fourteenth-century Spanish translation, and the second half in the 
anonymous Muslim pamphlet of the ninth century published by D, Sourdet. "Un 
pamphlet musulman anonyme d’epoque abbaside centre les chrdticns," Revue des 
Etudes islamiqucs 34 (1966). 1 —33- 

2. Expose and Response, PG i65, 808-841: Reftlation of the Koran, PC 10 j, 669-805. 
See the summary of both in Khoury. Les The clonic us byzaulius ci Plshm T chap¬ 
ter V. 

3. Greek text in P. Karlin-Haytcr, 'Arethas' Letter to the Emir at Damascus." By. 
zantion, 29-30 (1959-1960), 281-302. who dates it to c. 920—933; transl. A. Abel, 
"La Ictlrc polcmiquc 'd'Arcthas' a I’cmir dc Damas," Byzantion, 24 (i954)» 343" 
370. Sec also Khoury, Les Thfologicns byzautins a LI slam, chapter X: D. J. Sahas, 
"Arethas 1 * 'Letter to the Emir at Damascus': Official or popular views on Islam 
in 10th-century Byzantium," The Patristic and Byzantine Review, 3 09*4). 69-81, 
dates the text to c. 905. 

4. Greek text and English transl. in D. J. Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, Leiden, 
1972, I42“l55- 

5. Opuscula 3. 8, 19-23, 32, 35. PG 97. 1492-1504; 1528-1529; 1544-1561; 1583- 
1584; 158S-1592; and Opuscuium 18, which Theodore wrote supposedly from the 
words of John of Damascus. PG 94. 1596-1597- There are also several other debates 
with an •‘infidel." Summaries in Khoury. Les ThcoiogtatsbyzatWma I'Islam, chapter 
III. Theodore, who was a monk at S. Sabas Monastery and then Bishop ofHarran. 
wrote mainly in Arabic and Syriac. Khoury believes that Theodore wrote his 
Opuscula in Greek, while S. H. Griffith, ‘Stephen of RamLih and the Christian 
Kcrygma in Arabic in Ninth-Century Palestine," Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 
36 (1985), 35—36, argues that Theodore wrote these tracts in Arabic and that they’ 
were translated into Greek by refugee monks from Palestine living in Constanti¬ 
nople. We know for example that Michael the Syncdlus translated Theodores 
Opuscuium 4 into Greek, cf. PG 97. * 504- Theodore's works seem to have been 
quite influential; Arethas. rhe probable author of the Letter to the Emir of Damascus, 
commissioned and wrote extensive marginal notes in a manuscript containing some 
of Theodore's Opuscula. along with other works against Muslims, Jews, and 
heretics. See L. G. Wcstcriiik. "Marginalia by Arethas in Moscow Greek Ms. 231. 
By^emfiort, 42 (1972), 196-244- 

6. F, Dvornik, l.cs legend?* dc Constantin et dc Methods, 354 - 358 , 

7. Greek text in I. Pomialovskii. Zhitie izhe vO wrarj'Mi OM uathego Ftttfora Arkhip 
pisltopa Edesshigo, St. Petersburg, 1892, 17-30. See also A. Vasiliev, "The Life ot 
St. Theodore of Edcssa." Byzanthut, 16 (1942-43). 165-225; and S. II. Griffith. 
"Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters In the Monasteries of Palestine in the Ninth 
Century; the example of the Summa Thcologiac Arabtea," By zantion, 56 (1986)* 

131-D2- t . 

8. Acts of the 42 Martyrs of Amorium, cd. V. Vasrfjcvskij and P. Nikitin (Miniotrcs c 
1'Academic imperialc des sciences dc St. Petersbourg. series 8, vol. 7 2). St.. Pe¬ 
tersburg. 1905. Summary in Khoury. Les Theriojfttns hyzautins et l Islam, chnpt c ' r 
VI. There is much disagreement about the date of this text. An early version ls 


I attributed to Michael the Syncdlus [d. K46), but this version docs not include the 

debate. The version that does include the debate is attributed to Evodtus and could 
date anywhere from the second half of the ninth to the first half of tlic tenth 
century. On the dating, see A, P. Kazhdan, "fhgtographical Notes." B yzanthon, 
(1986), t5off. 

9. Greek text and English transl. in Sahas, John of Damascus ott Islam, 132—141, 

10. George the Monk. Chronicon, cd. C. dc Boor. vol. 2, Leipzig. 1904, repr. Stuttgart, 
1978. 697ft'. Summary in Khoury, I.es Theologies byzantms et ('Islam, chapter VII, 
based on the text in PG no, K64-H73. 

11. PG 40. U4-t3* transl. F. Montei. "Le ritual d abjuration des Musultmns dans 
I’^glise grecque," Rievue de I'htsimrc des religions, 53 (1906), 145-163. Summary m 
Khoury, Les Tit tologUns byzmtins tit l r Islam, chapeer VIII. 

12. Fora survey see R. Caspar. *‘Bibliographic du dialogue islamo-ehrcticn; auteurs 
et oeuvres du Vile au Xc stecle." Islantochnstiana, 1 (1975). 131-181; and S. I I, 
GrifVtth. "Tlhe Prophet Muhammad His Scripture and His Message according to 
the Christian Apologies in Arabic and Syriac from the First Abbasid Century," 
La Vic du Prophete Mali own. un coltaque organist par be Centre d*e Rec herche d'Histoire 
des Sciences Hnmames dc Strasbourg, 25-2,4 October, 19&0, Strasbourg, 1983. 99-146. 

13. Tram!. A. Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur'an, Washington. D.C. 1946. 

14, See O. Grabtut, The Formation of Islamic Art, rev. cd., New Haivcn and London, 
1987. 59 

15. Theodore Abu Qurrali, Opuscuium t$. PG 94. 1597: Khoury. Les Theologian by- 
zan tins et 1*1 statu, 10 r. 

tf. Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, 134-137, 

1 17. George the Monk, Chronicon, cd. de Boor, vol. 2. 702; Khoury, Les Thfobogiens 
hyzautins et Phfom, 184. Nioetns, Refutation of the Koran, 56. PG 105, 741 C-D; 
Khoury, Pokmitpie byzantine eontre ('Islam ( VIllc-XIlLe *.). Leiden. 1972, 30. 

18. Psalm 109:1 is quoted in the Larin version of Leo’s LrUrr to Umar. PG 107. 318A. 
Verse 3 of this psalm is cited as proof of the divinity of Christ by Nicetas in his 
Reflation of the Koran, XXIX, 103, PG 105, 801C; see A. T. Khoury. ‘"Apologc- 
tique byzant ine eontre I'islam," Prochie-Orient Chretien, 29 (1979). 242-300. Both 
Psalms 2:7 and 109:1 arc quoted in the Armenian version; see Jeffrey. "Ghevond's 
Text of the Correspondence between Umar II and Leo III," 304. Both psalms arc 
also quoted as proofs for the divinity of Christ in two eighth-century works that 
arc essentially collections of testimonies; see M. D. Gibson. A/r Arabic Version of 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Seven Catholic Epistles, from an Eighth or Minth Century 
Manuscript in the Convent of Si f. Catherine on Mount Sinai, with a Treatise 'On the 
Triune Nature of God' (Studia Sinaiuca No. VII), Cambridge. 1899, 16-17; and G. 
Gral, "Chrisrlich-arabUchc Tcxcc, zwei Disputationrn zwischcn Minimum und 
Christen, Criechist(he f hoptische und arabische Text*? zur Religion und reiigiosem Lit - 
enatitr ni Agypteus Spdtzeit, cd. F. Bilabel and A. Grohmann, Heidelberg, 1934, 15. 
On these latter two sec S. H. Griffith, “The Moniks of Palestine and the Growth 
of Christian Literature in Arabic." The Muslim World, 78 (1988), 21-22. In his 
debate with the caliph al-Mahdi in 781/82, the Ncstorim Patriarch Timothy I 
includes Psalm 2:7 among his list of proofs for Christ's divinity; see A. Mingana, 
“Timothy's Apology for Christianity," Woodbnnke Studies, 2 (1928), 82. 

*9. An exception is Leo’s Letter to Umar; see note t above. 

This issue is discu&scd in some detail by Khoury, Ppfmwqwc byzantine centre PIslam, 

21 off, from whom a number of the examples used here arc taken. 

2l- Sains .John of Damascus on Islam, 137. 
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22. Khoury. Bolemiqtte byzantine centre t! stain, 2K-29. citing Theodore Abu Qurrah, 
Opusculum 19, PC 97 * I 544 “ 45 - 

23. Nicetas, RefttatUw ofthe Kor,w, IK, 42, PG 105, 728A; cited in Klioury. Polaniquc 
byzantine centre Nslam, 212. 

24. Theodore Abu Qurrah. Opusculum 24, PG 97, 1556ft cited in Khoury, PoUtmqtic 
byzantine contre t' Islam, at2. 

25. Nicetas. Rejittation of the Koran, 1 . 3 , 1 ^ 105. 673B. 

26. Translat ion by Arthur J, Arberry. The Koran Interpreted, vol. i, London and New 
York:. 1955, 123. as cited in Griffith, '‘Jews and Muslims in Christian Syriac and 
Arabic Texts of the Ninth Ceutury," 75 

27. Jolm of Damascus, On Heresies, PC; 94, 765C-D; Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam t 
133; Nicetas. RefitiiUwu of the Koran, III.48, PG 105, 734; Khoury, Us Theologian 
byzantins et 1*1 slam, 147. 

28. Mingana, "Timothy's Apology." 40-41. Besides Psalm 21, a number of other Old 
Testament passages are also cited. For Leo's Letter to Umar sec PG 107. 31815 ; 
Khoury. Lcs ThcHogiem* byzantins et I'lstnm, 21 5. 

29. The Nestorian work, in Syriac, is by late eighth-century Patriarch Timothy, for 
which see Mingana, "Timothy's Apology," 43-44* The Jacobite text, in Arabic, 
is by l.labob ibn l.lidmah Abu Ra'ifah. who worked in Mesopotamia in the first 
half of the ninth century. See S. H. Griffith, "IJabib ibn flidmah Abu Ua'i(ah, a 
Christian mutakallim of the First Abbasid Century/’ Orient Christianit y, 64 (1980). 
198-199. On the issue in general, see S. H. Griff ith, "Jews and Muslims in Christian 
Syrinc and Arabic Texts of the Ninth Century/' Jewish History, 3 (1988). 65-94. 

30. Theodore Abu Qurrah PG 97, 1529; on the problem of the original language of 
Theodore's Opuscula and the date of their translation into Greek, sec note 5 above, 
as well as S. 11 . Griffith. "The Controversial Theology of Theodore Abu Qurrah 
(c. 750-c. 820); A Methodological* Comparative Study in Christian Arabic Lit¬ 
erature," Ph.D. dissertation. Catholic University of America. Washington. D.C., 
1978. 47^f A translation of Opusculum 9 appears on p. 54 of this work. On the 
availability of Theodore's work in Constantinople in the tenth century, see Wes- 
tcrink, "Marginalia by Arcthas," i96fF. The same argument is put forward, albeit 
less directly, in the eight-century Controversy between a Saracen and a Christum, for 
which see Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, 147-149. 

31. Karlin-Haytcr, "Arcthas’ Letter to the Emir at Damascus/’ 299; transl. Abel, "La 
lettrc polemiquc ‘d’Ardthas’ $ I’cmir dc Damas," 366. Oil the dating of the text, 
see note 3 above. Arcthas also pointed out that various prophesies affirm that 
Christ died of his own free will. He goes on Co cite several verses from Isaiah 53, 
including verse 9. "for he practiced no iniquity, nor craft with his mouth." This 
brings to mind Kliludov's illustration for Psalm 38:10 discussed in Chapter 4, in 
which Isaiah speaks his words of prophesy, "and he opened not his mouth" (Isaiah 
53 : 7 ). 

32. |a<j]TEPTA |for tro)TT)pia?] KATA TIIN AflAN HO/UN, following the reading 
of Grab a r, L’lccnoclasme byzantiu, 200. Stichcl, review of SCepkina, 358. reads 
ICTOPiA. I can think of no better translation for Kcrra here. For a nearly con¬ 
temporary text that discusses Jerusalem as the center of the earth, see George the 
Monk, Chwnicon, cd, de Boor, vol. 2, 711. Speaking of the Word's activities in 
the Holy Land. George states that Christ worked salvation in the center of the 
earth. Walter. "Christological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters/* 274, 
notes that Athanasius, PG 27, 336, interprets the verse as a reference to the Cru¬ 
cifixion. The verse is also used in some anti-Jewish texts as proof that Christ will 
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be crucified In the center of the earth, for which see the ninth-century Disputation 
against the Jcu>s, PG 89. 1244 

33. Marlin, "The L 7 ead Christ on the Cross in Byzantine Art." 18^-196. K Weitz- 
matin. in The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai, the Icons , vol, t. Sixth to 
Tenth Century, Princeton. 1976, 61-64, daces the earliest icon showing this subject 
to the scvcnth/cightli century and suggests a Palestinian provenance. C. Belting- 
Ihm and H. Belting. “Das Krcuzbtid im ‘Hodegos' dcs Anastasios Sinaites; Ein 
Beitrag zur Frage nach den altcstcn Darstellung dcs cotcn Crucihxus," Tortulae: 
Studicn zu allchristlicheii mid byzantiniseheit Monumental, ed. W. N. Schumacher. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 1966, 30-39, have connected the development of the dead 
Christ on the cross co the Tlodegos' of Anascasius the Sitiaitc written in the seventh 
century and directed in pare against Monophysites who denied the reality of the 
passion and death, along with the human nature of Christ. It is possible that this 
iconography could have been imported into the capital from the East. On this 
question see also Gcro. Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Constantine V, 98. 
note 147. 

34. Theodore the Studicc, Antirrheticus, 111.29, PG 99. 404, as cited in Martin, "The 
Dead Christ on the Cross in Byzantine Art,” 194. 

35. Martin did not discuss this image, although here the fact ch ic Christ is dead is even 
more obvious because of the sharper inclination of his head. The image is discussed 
by Grabar, LTconoclasme byzantiu, 229—230. 

36. N. Malickij. "Remarques sur la date des mosaVqucs dc lYglisc dcs Saints-Apotres 
a Constantinople dccritcs par Mesaritds," Byzantion, 3 (1926), 145-147. For the 
letter of Dionysius to Polycarp of Smyrna, sec PG 3. 1081, transl. M. de Gandillac, 
Oeuvres completes du Pseudo-Denys I'Areopagite, Paris. 1943. 331-335. For the 
legendary biography of’ Pseudo-Dionysius, see the Encomium on Dionysius the 
Areopagitc by Michael the Syncellus (a.t>. 761-846) in PG 4, 61 8-667, especially 
628. And for the legendary autobiography, see M. A. Kugcncr. "Unc autobio¬ 
graphic syriaque de Denys I’Arcopagitc," Ortons Christian us, 7 (1907), 292-348 
(probably seventh century); and P. Pcctcrs. "La Version georgienne de 1 ’auto- 
biographic dc Denys I'Ar^opagitc," Analecta Bollandiana 29 (1911). 252fT, and 
idem. "La Versioni ibcco-arm6nicnnc dc /autobiographic dc Denys rAreopagice." 
Analecta Bollandiana, 39 (192J), 277^ Waller, "Christological Themes in the 
Byzantine Marginal Psalters." 275, notes that only Athanasius. PG 27, 216. 
alludes to the Crucifixion. Athanasius docs not, however, refer to the prodigies 
reported to have occurred, so that the illustrations cannot simply be dependent 
on the psalm commentaries. 

37. Kugcncr, "Une autobiographic syriaque dc Denys l'Arlopagicc/' 305-307. 

38. Ibid., 311. 

39. Grabar, l.'Iconoelasme byzantiu, 230 

40. Kondakov. AUniatiury, 16, identified the two figures wearing the loros as Pharisees, 
hut there is no specific evidence to support this idea. 

41. Grabar, LTcoitoclasme hyzantitt, 230 

*42. Ibid. Of course, this statement also speaks to the disagreements concerning the 
relationship between Christ’s human and divine natures when lie died on the cross. 
See the discussion on pp. 88ft' 

43. The use of the loros would seem to indicate that these are meant to be emperors. 
But does the lack of a crown mark them as Iconoclastic emperors? The only actual 
representation of an Iconoclastic emperor in the ninth-century manuscripts is the 
Pantokrator Psalter image of the Council of 815 (fol. 16), where Leo V is shown 



wearing a crown. The only image in the Khludov Psalter of an Iconoclastic ruler 
is the representation of Leo V's son Symbutios-Conscantinc in the image of the 
Council of 815 (fol. 23V). Me appears to be wearing a diadem. 

44. Some examples are the ninth-century Homilies of Gregory Nazmizen. Paris, Bibl 
Nat. gr. 510. fol. 30v, for which see H. Omom, facsimiles des Miniatures des plus 
ancient niamrscritsgreet dc h Biblioilteqnc Nationalc, du VU att XI Vc sieclc, Paris. 1929, 
pi. XXI, as well as the several sevcmh-to-ninth-ccntury Crucifixion icons Horn 
Sinai discussed in Weitzmann. Monastery of St. Catherine at Mount Sinai, the Irons, 
vol. t, Nos. B.32, B.36, B.50. See also the large number of Crucifixion images 
collected in Kartsonis, Anastasis, the Making of mi linage, figs. 2, $» 24-33. where 
all the examples, including ampullae, and a number of reliquary crosses, show the 
sun on Christ's right and the moon on his left. An exception is the Syriac Rabbula 
Gospels of A.D. 586. Some scholars have explained the reversal of positions of the 
sun and moon as either mistakes on the part of the artists, or perhaps the influence 
of models from Syria- See J. Engemann, "Zur Position von Sonne utid Mond bei 
Darstcllungen dcr Kreuzigung Christi," Stutlicn zur spatantiken mid byzantinischen 
Kunst . cd. O. Feld and U. Pcschlow (Konmch-Gcrmanischcs Zcntralmuseurn 
Monographicn 10.3), Bonn, 1986. 95-101. 

45. Engemann, "Zur Position von Sonne und Mond bei Darstellungcn dcr Kreuzigung 
Christi," 100. Engemann docs not discuss the marginal psalter images. See also 
A. M. Friend, “Carolingbn Art in the Abbey of St. Denis," Art Studies, 1 (1923), 
67-75, especially 67-69. Friend argued that in some Carolingian images of the 
Crucifixion the placement and configuration of the sun and moon differ from the 
previous tradition and depend on the story of the vision of Pseudo-Dionysius. 
Specifically the moon, in several instances, seems to be moving out of the picture, 
to the right, instead of facing the center. Friend secs this as an attempt to show 
the moon turning buck on its own patb, back to the East (right), rather than 
continuing to move across the sky after the eclipse. 

46. A. Epstein, Tokah Kilise, Tendi-Cetttttry Metropolitan Att in Byzantine Cappadocia, 
Washington, D. C., 1986. 73 and plate 5. The sun and moon arc not identified by 
inscriptions as they arc in the Crucifixion fresco of the Old Church. 

47. Epstein, Tokah Kilise, 64 and plate 37. 

48. Engemann. "Zur Position von Sonne und Mond bei Darstcllungen dcr Kreuzigung 
Christi." too. On this church, sec also L. Rodlcy, "The Pigeon House Church, 
Gavusin," JOB, 33 (1983), 301-339. 

49. This inscription has been reconstructed and translated by Weitzmann, Monastery 
o f St. Catherine at Mount Sinai, the Icons, vol. i, 82, who suggests a date perhaps 
just after the end of Iconoclasm. However, in the second line of the epigram (Kill 
HYAOY CE KPON ft CttTEP BAEIK 1 N), Weitzmann suggested that the letters 
KPON should be read as KP(ep.ap.€v)ON, hanging. However, this would give 14 
syllables lor the second line, thereby disrupting the 12-syllablc-pcr-linc form of 
the epigram. (I thank Nancy Scvfaiko for this observation.) It seems more likely 
that the scribe mistakenly omitted the syllabic NE before KPON. 

50. Weitzmann. Monastery of St. Catherine at Mount Sinai, the Icons, vol. l, 82, pointed 
out that the way in which John holds the book up toward Christ is unique, as is 
his pointing gesture. However, it should be noted that in a number of Crucifixion 
images on the late sixth-century ampullae from Monza and Bobbio, John stands 
at the foot of the cross pointing. See A. Grabar, Ampoules dc Terre Saiule (Monza- 
Bobbio), Paris, 1958, Monza Nos. 9» 10, it; Bobbio Nos. 4, 5. The same motif 
appears in the image of the Crucifixion on the sixth-century Sanaa Sanctorum 
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reliquary box. for which sec the color plate in A. Grabar, The Golden Age of Justinian, 
New York. 1967. pL 205. It is interesting that all the early examples of this 
iconographic motif come from Palestine. 

51. PCJ 107, 322 A-B; Khoury, "Apologcriquc byzantinc contrc 1 'lslam," Pi/ocht-Orient 
Chrtiicrt, 30 (1980), 169. In the late seventh century, Anastasius of Sinai used the 
miracles at the time of Christ’s death to combat the Monothclite position. Anas¬ 
tasius argued that Christ’s divine energy was manifested through "the performance 
of miracles and prodigies, especially those which were not touched or affected by 
his holy flesh. Such were [the miracles] of the Canaanitc woman who did not come 
to Christ... , the rending of the veil [of the temple], the darkening of the sun, 
the splitting of the rocks, the opening of the graves, and the resurrection of the 
dead. For, while the all holy Body was hanging dead [on the cross] without 
touching them in any way, the divine energy of the God Logos that resides in it 
effected and operated these [miracles] alone." Translation from Kartsonis, Anastasis, 
the Making of an Image, 62. 

52. Karlin-Haytcr, "Arcrlias’ Letter to the Emir at Damascus," 299-300; transl. Abel, 
"La lettre polcmique ‘d'Arcthas’ a I’emir dc Damas," 367. 

53. Mingam, “Timothy's Apology," 42-43, 45. 

54. Ibid., 45 - 

55. S. H. Griffith, "Chapter Ten of the Scholion: Theodore bar Korn's Apology 
for Christianity," Orienlalia Christiana Periodica , 47 (1981), 173. Text in Syriac 
in A. Seller. Thcodorus har Kdm Liber Scholiortnn (CSCO vols. 55. 67), Paris. 
1910, 1912. 

56. Sab n$. John of Damascus on IsUtm, 155. The same point is made by Nicetas, Reflation 
of the Koran, II, L28, PG 105, 705B. as noted in Khoury, PoUhnique byzantinc contre 
PIslam, 24. 

57. Grabar, L'Iconoriasnte byzanttn, 224. He discussed the similar illustration for Psalm 
86:5 in tile same terms. 

58. KPOTOYC 1 N TA E 0 NH A) A TON XN OT 1 EPXETA 1 CftCAl AYTOYC. Sfcp- 
kina’s transcription is not correct. 

59. Grabar, L'lconoclasme byzantin, 231. 

60. For previous discussions on the subject of the dead Christ on the cross, see note 
33 above. 

6j. Kartsonis, Anastasis, the Making of an Image, 19, argues that images of Christ's 
dearh and resurrection were avoided before this time specifically because of the 
controversies concerning the precise relationship between Christ's human and di¬ 
vine natures during his death and the time spent in the tomb, 

62. Ibid., 4off. 

63. Ibid.. 138. 

64. Ibid. See my review of Karcsonis's book in Art Bulletin, LXXI (1989), 
312 - 315 . 

65. PG 97. 1583-1584. Migne gives only a Latin version; however, a Greek version 
existed, since one is preserved in the manuscript made for Arethas mentioned 
above (sec note 5). Khoury, " Apologeliquc byzantinc contre 1 'Islam," Proche-Orivnt 
Chretien, 30 (19S0), 172-173 and Khoury, Les Thtoiogiens byzatuins et Plslam, 99- 
100. 

66. Nicetas. Refutation of the Koran II, III. 48, PG 105, 773B-736A, states that Mu- 
hammed denied the reality of the Crucifixion because he wanted to deny the 
Resurrection. See Khoury, "Apologetiquc byzantine contrc lTslam," Proche-Orient 
Chretien, 30 (1980), 173-174. 
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67. Griffith. "The Controversial Theology of Theodore Abu Qurrah," 205-206, 
though Griffith docs not discuss Opusculum 32. 

68. Khoury. Les Thcobyjctis byzantins ct llshim. 193. Khoury, 187. note 2, argues that 
this text, which is related to the work of Nicetas of Byzmitium, should he diced 
to the late ninth century. For the text, see note ti above 

69. PO 97. 1552D—1SS3CI4 Khoury, Ijes ThcMo&iai$ hyzantins if llslam, 100-101. 

70. Griffith. “Chapter Ten ofihe Scholion," 171, 

71. Mingnna, “Timothy's Apology," 27-28. 

72. Sahas . John of Damascus on Islam, 147. 

73. Mil VC HC YAOP EK FIKTPAC EKBAAADN. H AE IIETPA <) XC Sfcpkina's 
transcription is incorrect; see Stichel, review of Sfcpkina, 358. 

74. Sahas. John of Damascus on Islam, 147. 

75. John of Damascus, Contm irnaghlttm «tl\muthmm, 111 . 23 . ed. Koucr, Ok Schtificn 
tiesJohannes 1 ton Dnmaskos, vol. 3. 129-130; transl. Anderson. On the Divine Images, 
77 - 78 . 

76. Gouillnrd, “Lc Synodikon de I’Orihodoxic." 48-49. 

77. A. Vasilicv. “The Iconoclastic Edict of the Caliph Yazid II. a.p. 721." OOP 9/10 
09 S 5 / 5 &). * 3 “ 47 - 

78. Sec S. H. Griffith. Theodore Ahu Qurrah’s ArabicTraci on the Christian Practice 
of Venerating Images/* Journal of the American Oriental Society, 105 (1985), 62ft' 

79. Sahas, John of Damascus on lshim, 137. In later anti-Muslim texts the same idea is 
expressed. For example Arethas, in his Letter to the Emir of Damascus, says that 
the Muslims object chat the Christians honor the cross as much as they honor 
Christ himself. Sec Karlin-Haytcr, “Arethas* Letter to the Emir at Damascus/' 
297; transl. Abel. “La lettrc polcmiquc 'd’Artfthas' a I'cmir de Damas," 363-364. 

80. PG 98, 168A-B; transl. Mendham. The Seventh General Council t 230-232. 

81. Griffith, “Theodore Abu Qurrah's Arabic Tract on the Christian Practice of Ven¬ 
erating Images/' 65. For the anonymous text, see IX Sourdcl, “U11 pamphlet 
musulman anonyme d epoque abbasidc rontre les chrihiens," 29, and note 1 above. 
For a more recent discussion of this tract and another of the ninth ccimiry in which 
the Christians are accused of idolatry, sec Griffith. "Bashir/Bishr/Bcscr: a Character 
in Early Muslim-Christum Encounters," Lr Xluseon (forthcoming), 

82. PG 98, 168; transl. Mendham. Tltc Seventh Grncrnil Cmmeil, 231. 

83. Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, 137. Later in the passage John goes on to describe 
the stone: “This, then, which they call 'stone' is the head of Aphrodite, whom 
they used to venerate and whom they called Haber, on which those who can 
understand it exactly can see, even until now. traces of an engraving." tn another 
passage (p. 133) John says that the Muslims are now idolators and also that they 
descended from idolaters. 

84. Nicetas states that the Muslims arc idolitors because they adore an idol of stone, 
that of Aphrodite, set up at Mecca. See PG 105, 720B; Khoury. Les Theologians 
byziviiins et ( 1 stam, 144. George the Monk argues that the Muslims are in no way 
free of their ancient error and atheism. They Continue to practice idolatry. They 
adore Aphrodiitc, the goddess of the Greeks. George also states that Muhammad 
tried to impose on the Arabs the idolatry of Satan and the adoration of creatures. 
Chronicon, cd Boor, vol. 2, 705-707; Khoury, Les Thcologiens byznntms, 185-186- 
In the ninth-century Ritual of Abjuration for Muslims, the convert is required to 
anathematize “The house at Mecca with its great stone and the effigy of Aphrodite, 
.. . the rite of the cult of Mecca which consists of going around the stone 



with one hand raused.... The Adoration of the morning star Aphrodite." He or 
she is also required to profess faith in "the cross, instrument of liberation and of 
eternal life and sign of victory over the demon and death," and in “the venerable 
icons which represent the coming of the word of God in the flesh among men, 
that of the pure Virgin, mother of God, of the divine angels, and of all the saints; 
they arc the symbols of their prototypes. 1 accept them and honor them and 
embrace them." PG 140, 132, 136; transl. F. Montet. "Lc rituel d’abjuracion dcs 
Musulnuivs dans l’Eglisc grecque/’ 153 ft’; Khoiury, Ijcs TiMogkns byzatifihs ct 
Tlslam, 192-193. 

85. Griffith. "Theodore Ahu Qurrah’s Arabic Tract on the Christian Practice of Ven¬ 
erating Images," 57. Griffith has prepared an English translation of Theodore’s 
tract, which will be published by E. Mcllrn Press, New York. 

86. Ibid., 60. 

87. Sec Griffith's forthcoming translation, which the au choir kindly allowed me to read 
in typescript. Other writers that defend the Christian veneration of the cross against 
the charge of idolatry arc the Patriarch Timothy. Theodore bar Koni, and Ammar 
al-Ba$ri. Bor a discussion of these see Griffith. “Jews and Muslims in Christian 
Syriac and Arabic Texts of the Ninth Cemtuiry," 78-79. 

88. TA EONH riPOCKYNOYCIN. 

89. This is pointed out by Dufrcnne, Lllhtsitration t, 31. 

90. Grabar, Lleonoclasme byzontiti, 223 ff. 

91. Griffith. "Jews and Muslims in Christian Syriac and Arabic Texts of the Ninth 
Century," 64. On the Christian practice of condemning one's enemies by com¬ 
paring them to the Jews, see his note 4. 

92. These sources arc all discussed by Gcro, Byzantine Iconodnsm during (h<c Reign of 
Leo III, 59fT. 

93. C. Mango, “Who Wrote the Chronicle ofThcophanes?" Zbornih Rad-ova, 1 8 (1978), 
9-17. Sec also his "La culture grccquc et I'occidcnt ju Vlllc siecle," / PrMrmi 
dctl'Occhlenlc nel secolo VIIt (Scittintanc di studio del Centro Italiano sull Alto Mc- 
dioevo. 20, 1972), Spolcto. 1973, 683-721 

94. S. Vailhe, "Saint Michel lc Synodic et les deux frfcrcs graph," Revue t/r LOrient 
r/ffieirV/i, 6(1901), 333-352; 610-642. ScealsoJ. Gouilhrd. “Un ‘Quarticr’ d’emigrtfs 
palcstiiiucns h Constantinople an IXc si£dc?" Pmi<r dc.s Hutdes SridZ-firr Europrems, 
1 (J 969 ). 73 ^ 76 . 

95. Thcophanes, Chronographui, cd. C. Dc Boor, vol. 1, 484 and 499: transl. Mango.. 
“Who Wrote the Chronicle ofThcophanes?" 14. 

96. Lijit of Michael the Syncclhs, cd. and transl. Mary B. Cunningham (Belfast Byzantine 
Texts and Translations, 1). Belfast, 1991, 56-57; Vailhe, "Saint Michel lc Synccllc 
ct les deux frdres graph,” 332. argues that the author of the Lijc is incorrect in 
placing Michael’s arrival iri Constantinople during the reign of the Iconoclastic 
Emperor Leo V. since other sources indicate that he arrived during the reign of 
Michael I. He suggests that Michael and his companions intended only to sitop in 
Constantinople on their way to Koine to discuss with the Pope the conflict between 
Greek and Latin monks in the Patriarchate of Jerusalem over chc filioquc. Part of 
their reason for stopping in Constanti noplc was to ask for assistance for the sanc¬ 
tuaries in Palestine. They became cmbroulcd in the Iconoclastic controversy and 
never made it to Rome. 

97. A. Grabar, “Quclqucs notes sur les psiutiers illusires hyzantins du IXc siecle." 
61-82. Gnbar included as another example of the Sion church the triplo-apscd 
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NOTES TO PACES 96-9V 

basilica on which Christ stands in the temptation scene accompanying Psalm 
90:1 i-t 2 in the Khludov (fol. 92v) and Pantokrator (foL 13OV) psalters. But these 
arc not identified as Sion by inscriptions. 

98. See K. Weitzmann, "Loca Sancta and the Representational Arts of Palestine," 
DOP 28 (1974). 31—55- 

99, See j. Wilkinson, ‘ The Tomb of Christ: An Outline of its Structural History," 
Levant, 4 (i972). 92-93- 

too. H. Vincent and F. M. Abel, Jerusalem nouvellc, vol. 2, Paris, 1914, 23*-237; transl. 
Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims before the Crusades, 14*- On the source of this passage, 
see Chapter 1, note 47- 

101. A. Grabar, “Quclquc* notes stir les psautiers lllustrcs by 23 ncins." 62. 73. 

102. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims before (lie Crusades, 14^. 

103. That Michael and his associates resided at the Spoudacon is mentioned in his Life; 
see S. P<$trid£s, "Lc monastic dcs Spoudaei a Jerusalem ct les Spoudaci de Con¬ 
stantinople/' Helios d'Orivnt. 4 (1901), 226. 

104. For references, sec Chapter 3. note 47. 

105. Dufrenne, I-’Illustration, I, 32, states that in Pantokrator the later inscription iden¬ 
tifying Holy Sion is written over an earlier one. 

104. Athanasius, Commentary on the Psalms, PG 27, 377. 

t07. Trophies of Damascus, ed. Bnrdy, 38.9; Dialogue of the Jews Papisms and Philo with 
a certain Mojik, ed. MeGiflert, 64-47; Disputation against the Jews, PG $9, 1229. 
Some of the psalm commentators also interpret the psalm as prophetic of the 
Incarnation; see Theodora. Inierjfrctalian of the Psalms, PG So, 1561 Band 1563c. 

108. I do not know if this image is meant to refer to a specific icon of the Virgin and 
Child in Jerusalem. No icon of this type is mentioned as being at Sion, although 
there was apparently a famous, miracle-working icon of the Theotokos kept at 
the Holy Sepulchre. See Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims before the Crusades , 83. 1 17. 

109. This is reported by the fifth-century pilgrim Euchcrius; for the text see Wilkinson, 
Jerusalem Pilgrims before the Crusades, 53. 

110. A. Grabar, "Quclqucs notes sur les psautiers illustres byzantins." 44# 

in. SccJ. Tsafrir, "Jerusalem." Rcallexikou zur byzantinisclun Kunst, vol. 3, Stuttgart, 
1972, 4o2. 

112. M. Avi-Yonah, The Madaba Mosaic Map, Jerusalem, 1954, 51. The Sion basilica 
is #18 on his drawing; "B" is the pre-Eudocian wall of Aclia, with what Avi- 
Yonah has identified as three openings leading into the north court of the Sion 
basilica. 

113. In a recent article Oleg Grabar suggested that in representing the church on a 
high platform with a portico at one end, and reached by steps through a portal, 
the artists were influenced by the Islamic buildings being constructed in the ninth 
century on the site of the Jewish temple, namely the Haram al-Sharif, and on its 
platform, tile Aqsa Mosque. The tower in this ease would be a minaret and would 
"demonstrate the existence of a minaret in Jerusalem by the early ninth century." 
See O. Gr.ibar. "A Noie on the Chludoff Psalter," Okeanos; lissays Presented to 
Ihor Sevienko an Hh Sixtieth liirthday, ed. C. Mango and O. Pritsak (Howard 
Vkranian Studies 711983]), Cambridge, Mass.. 1984, 241-245. 1 do not find this 
argument convincing. It implies, 1 think, too little interest 011 the pan of the 
artists in the associations of specific motifs. Given the polemical nature of the 
manuscripts, it is difficult to helieve that they would confuse or conflate two such 
important and contradictory symbols as the Sion church and the Aqsa Mosque. 

114. George the Monk, Chronicon, ed. de Boor. voL 2. 707.17-714.8. The chapter on 
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Islam covers pp. 697-707 in de Boor, Khoury. Les Theologiens byzantins et Pis him, 
chapter VII, summarizes the chapter on Islam based on the text in PG 1 to. 864- 
873. The Chronicle is generally dated to around 844/867; see H. Hunger. Die 
Iwchsprachlichc profane Literalur dcr Byzanlitier, Munich. 1978, vol. 1. 347. George 
the Monk is to be distinguished from the Chronicler George the Synccllus men¬ 
tioned above. 

115. George the Monk, Chronicon, ed. de Boor, vol. 2, 711.21-712.24. 

114. Ibid., 711.14#; 7i2.25ff 

117. Ibid., 715.20-716.8. 

it8. Life of Theodore ofRdrssa, ed. 1. Pomialovskii, Zhitie izltc 00 sviatykh oica nashego 
Pcodora Arkhiepiskopa h'desskdgo, Sir Petersburg, 1892, 16-17. for the nearly iden¬ 
tical passages compare George the Monk. Chronicon, ed, de Boor vol. 2, 714.1 — 
8 and Theodore of Edcssa. 44.23-17.3. 

119. See John of Damascus, Homily on the Dormition. ed. and transl. P. Voulct (Sources 
chrcticnncs 80). Paris, 1941, 135#. For a discussion of the development of this 
idea sec M. Jugic, Im Mort et VAssomption de la Saintc Merge (Studi c Testi : 14), 
Vatican City. 1944, chapter 5. 

120. Cited in Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims hefirc the Crusades, 91. 

121. Life of Theodore of Edcssa, ed. I. Pomialovskii, 17. The author may well be referring 
to the miracle of the sacred fire, which is reported to have occurred every year 
on Easter. According to Arethns' Letter to the T.mir of Damascus, all the lights arc 
extinguished around the tomb of Christ while the Christians stand waiting outside 
holding a candle made especially for the occasion. They arc joined by the Emir 
of Jerusalem, who has closed and sealed the door of the tomb himself. The 
Christians chant the Kyric Elcison while turned toward the church of the Anastnsis 
and suddenly, in a Hash, the candle lights to the amazement of all. See Karlin- 
Hayter, "Arcthas' Letter to the Emir at Damascus," 298; transl. Abel, "La letirc 
polemiquc 'd'Arethas* i Pemir de Danus," 345. 

122. Kazhdan, "Hagiographical Notes," 155, suggests that it may date as late as 900. 

123. See Griffith. "Stephen ofRamlah and the Christian Kcrygma in Arabic in Ninth- 
Century Palestine," 27-28, and also his "Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters in 
the Monasteries of Palestine in the Ninth Century; the Example of the Simmid 
Theologiae ArabicaDyzantion, 56 (1986). 131-132, with references to earlier 
bibliography. 

124. See the summary of the Life in A. Vasiliev. "The Life of St. Theodore of Edcssa." 
174-175. 

125. Ibid., t92ff. Another text concerning the conversion of a high-ranking Muslim 
to Christianity seems to have a similar outlook, namely "A Historical Sermon 
by Gregory Dccapolitcs; Very Profitable and Most Pleasing in Many Ways, About 
a Vision Which a Sarracen Once Had. and Who, As a Result of This, Believed 
and Became Martyr for Our Lord Jesus Christ," transl. by D. J. Salus, "What 
an Infidel Saw that a Faithful Did Not: Gregory Dekapolites (d. 842) and Islam," 
Orthodox Christians and Muslims, ed. N. M. Vaporis, Brookline, Mass., 1986, 47- 
47. The hero, the nephew of the Emir of Syria, is converted to Christianity 
because of a vision he had at a Christian church in the town of Al-Kurum in 
Egypt. He subsequently went to the monastery of St. Catherine’s at Mt. Sinai 
to be baptized, and took the Christian tunic Pachomius. ! Ic died a martyr for 
Christianity when he went back to the Emir of Syria and tried to convince him 
to anathematize the Muslim faith and convert to Christianity. The vision that 
Pachomius had was (hat of the actual body and blood of a small child, which he 
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perceived th<; priest to be killing and the faithful eating during the celebration of 
the liturgy. Sahas (pp. 64-65) rightly interprets this vision as a reaffirmation of 
the leonophile belief in the bread and wine being the actual body and blood, not 
an icon or typos of Christ’s body as the Iconoclasts claimed (see my discussion 
of this issue in Chapter 3). Thus the text shares with the Life of Theodore of&icssu 
an Iconophile outlook md a concern to put a more positive spin on the question 
of Chiistiara-Mnslim competition in Syria-Palcstinc. It is not clear to me what 
date Sahas prefers for this sermon, but he does not question that Gregory Dc- 
capolites (d, 20 November 84a) is its author. 

126. U. W. Hulliet, Conversion to (slant in (he Medieval Period,* an Essay in Quantitative 
History, Cambridge, Mass., 1979, as cited in S. H. Griffith, “The Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad IBs Scripture and His Message according to the Christian Apologies in 
Arabic and Syriac from the First Abbasid Century." Is J I'ie du prophete Mahomet, 
tut eolloque organist par le Centre dc Recherche d'Histoirc dcs Religions, University dc 
Strasbourg, October , 19S0, Strasbourg, 1983, 110, note 3. 

127. Cited in Griffith, “The Prophet Muhammad His Scripture and His Message,*' 

1 to. 

128. Acts of the <42 Martyrs of Antorium , cd. Vasiljevskij and Nikitin, 66. Sec the trans¬ 
lation of (his section in Khoury, “Apologetique byzantine contre l'lslam," Proche- 
Orient Chretien. 29(1979). 253“254* 

129. L Scvccnko, “Constantinople Viewed from the Eastern Provinces in the Middle 
Byzantine Period." Harvard Ukranian Studies , 3*4 (1979^1980). 735, note 36, sug¬ 
gests that the Letter was “doctored up, if not composed, by some committee for 
the rcclection of an iconodulic patriarch, based either in Constantinople or Bi- 
thynia." He further suggests that an appropriate milieu did exist in Constanti¬ 
nople, among the Palestinian emigre monks at the Chora. For the text. with an 
Italian translation, sec L. Duchesne, “L'lconograplm* byzantine dans un document 
grcc du IXc stecle," Roma e I’Orientc, 5 (1912-1913), 222-239. 273-285. 349-366. 
See also U. Cormack, Writing in Cold, Byzantine Society and its Icons, New York. 
1985, 261, who also suggests a date close to 843. The Letter is also discussed by 
Vasilicv, “The Lite of St. Theodore of Edcssa," 2i6ff. Griffith, “Greek into 
Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monasteries of Palestine in the Ninth Century/' 
shows that during the time this letter purports to have been written, the com¬ 
position of texts in Greek was fast disappearing in the monasteries of Palestine, 
being replaced by Arabic. This lends further support to the idea that both the 
Letter and the Life of Theodore of Edessa were written m Constantinople. 

130. Duchesne, “L’iconograpinc byzantine dans un document grcc dn IXe sicclc." 232: 
translation from Vasilicv, “The Life of St. Theodore of Edcssa," 223. Duchesne 
and others considered it strange that the authors of this text would express such 
Support for an Iconoclastic emperor as they do here and in other passages (cf. 
Duchesne, n 22j). Perhaps this is additional reason Co date ihc text to just around 
843, when Methodius and others, under pressure from the Empress Theodora, 
agreed not to dishonor the memory of Theophilus and to accept Theodora's story 
that he had repented on his deathbed. Sec the account of these events in VailluS 
“Saint Michel le Syncdlc ct les deux frcrcs grapti," 628ft*. 

131. Griffith, “Theodore Abu Qurrah’s Arabic Tract on the Christian Practice of 
Venerating Images.“ 58. 

132. R. Schick, “The Paic of the Christians in Palestine during the Byzaminc/Umay vad 
Transition. 600-750 A.D.," Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1987. chap¬ 
ter 13. 
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133. Griffith, “Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monasteries of Palestine in 
the Ninth Century,” 128. 

134 Duchesne, “L'iciiiuigraphic byzantine dans un document grec du IXe sieclc,” 279. 
135. Life of Michael the Syucelhis, ed. nnd transl. Mary B. Cunningham (fcclfast By¬ 
zantine Texts and Translations, 1). Belfast. 1991, 61. O11 the date of the Life, see 

I. Scvfenko, “Hagiography of the Iconoclast Period," Iconoelasm, ed. Brcyer and 
Herrin, 1(6, note 19, and Cunningham, 6, note 16. 

Chapter Six 

1. G. Millet, “L’art byzantin." 225. On the catenae, see R, Devrccssc, “Chaincs 
exegetiques grecques," Diciiotmainr de la Bible, Supplement I. 192X, col. 1084-1233. 
It is generally 3 grccd that the cate nae were an invention probably of the late fifth 
or early sixth ccnlury, 

2. K. Wcitzmann, illustrations in Roll and Codex, 2nd ed., Princeton, N.J.. 1970, 118- 
122. 

3. Sec A. Cutler, “The Byzantine Psalter before and after Iconoelasm," Iconoelasm, 
cd. Bryer and Herrin. 93-102, 

4. Wcitzmann, The Miniatures of the Sacra Paratlela, 108. O11 this manuscript, see 
below. 

5. This is one of the arguments used by Cutler. “The Byzantine Psalter before md 
after Iconoelasm," 94. Cutler also argues (p. 96) that the sophistication of many 
of the images in the nimh-ccntury marginal psalters is .111 indication of a highly 
developed tradition of marginal psalter illustration, as is the wide diversity among 
the three ninth-century psalters. However, it seems to me that the theological 
sophistication of the images is no argument for the longevity of the marginal psalter 
tradition. In fact, it is the case m the marginal psalter recension that the iconographic 
details and explanatory inscriptions that give the images their theological sophis¬ 
tication are often lost or diluted in the copying process. 

6. Ha vice, “The Marginal Miniatures in the Hamilton Psalter," 123, note 199. citing 
D. Wright, who suggested that the drawings could have been added to the inanu- 
script as many as one hundred years after it was made. 

7. For this manuscript, sec A. Goldschmidt, “Die altesten Psalcerillustrationcn. “ 265- 
273 . 

The illustrations are the following (Goldschmidt figs, t-S): 

An eagle representing the evangelist John at Psalm 53:6-8, next to Latin text. 

An antelope at Psalm 58:4, next to the Latin text. 

A lion at the beginning of Psalm 59, next to (he Latin text, 

A half-length figure with a small cross on its head at the beginning of Psalm 60. 
next to the Latin text. 

A vine, peacock, date palm, and olive tree in the Greek text column above Psalm 
64. 

A palm next to the Latin text of Psalm 77:67. 

A half-length figure with a vegetal form on its head at the beginning of Psalm 91, 
on the Greek side. 

A pcacocklikc bird next to the Greek text of Psalm 142:3-5. 

A vine next to the Greek text of Psalm 142:7-9. 
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A partially completed peacock next to the Greek title of the Ode of Habakkuk. 

A large fish near the end of the Canticle of Jonah next to the Latin text. 

The only image that could possibly be related to the marginal psalters is that 
for Psalm 91. buc even here 1 believe that any similarity is coincidental. Goldschmidt 
(p. 270) noted that the Hamilton Psalter (c. 1300) illustration for Psalm 91:13 could 
be related to that in Verona. Hamilton (fol. 17TV) represents a standing saint fruin 
whose head a palm is growing. Havice, “The Marginal Miniatures in the Hamilton 
Psalter/* 123, cites this relationship as evidence of Hamilton's relatively direct tics 
to pre-Iconoclastic literal psalters. However, the origin of the figure in Hamilton, 
whom Havice identifies as John Chrysostom, seems clear if one looks at the other 
marginal psalters. In Khludov, Psalm 91:11 is illustrated with an image of a virgin 
and a unicorn beneath a medallion of the Virgin and Child (the medallion has been 
cut out). The inscription tells us that the image follows an interpretation of John 
Chrysostom. Therefore, in the Theodore and Barbcrini Psalters, Chrysostom him¬ 
self is represented beneath the scene of the virgin and the unicorn, holding a book 
in his left hand, gesturing with his right as in Hamilton, and accompanied by the 
same inscription as in Khludov. Thus, the figure of John Chrysostom originally 
belonged to Psalm 91:11, and the Hamilton artist, perhaps not understanding why 
John was there, added a paltn to transform him into an appropriate image for verse 

13. “The righteous shall bloom like a palm tree." 

8 . Weitzinimn, Illustrations in Roll and Cpdc.w 115. 

9. Cutler, “The Byzantine Psalter before and after Iconoclasm." 96. 

10. For examples of such arrangements, see Wcitzmann, Illustrations in Roll t wd Codex, 
figs. 58-72. 

it. The Bristol Psalter, at 9 X 10.5 cm (the manuscript has been severely trimmed, 
at least 1 cm on each side), is considerably smaller than the ninth-century marginal 
psalters. Since the scribe did not choose to reduce the size of the writing column 
accordingly, the lateral margin is considerably less wide than in the ninth-century 
manuscripts. However, it is still more than sufficient to contain many of the 
compositions that the artist has decided to place in the bottom margin instead. 
The bottom margin is also the preferred placement for the marginal miniatures in 
two tcntli-ccntury manuscripts, the Gospel Lectionary, Patmos cod. 70. and the 
Gospel Book. Paris. BibL Nat. gr. 115, for which see D. Mouriki and N. §cv?cnko, 
“Illustrated Manuscripts,“in Patmos, Treasures cf the Monastery, cd., A. D. Kominis. 
Athens. 1988. 282. and H. Bordicr. Description despdntnresct autrcsomcmcntsconU'tius 
dans tes nuwuscritsgrecs de in Bibliothecae nationale, Paris. 1883. 137. 

12. Wcitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, 114. fig. 101. 

13. Ibid. For the Alexandrian World Chronicle see A. Bauer and J. Strzygowski, Bine 
Alexandrinischc Weltchronik. Text und Miniatnren eines griechischai Papyrus dcr Sa- 
mmlung VV. Goleniscev (Denkschriftcn dcr Wiener Akadcmic, 51,2), Vienna. T9°>- 
On the dating of c. 700. see O. Kurz, “The Date of the Alexandrian World 
Chronicle/’ Kuusthistorische Forschungai Otto Pitch t zu scinan 70. Gcburtsiag, 1973. 
17-22. The principle behind this method of illustration is even clearer if one looks 
at fol. Vlr rather than Vlv, which Wcitzmann illustrates. It is clear that the scribe 
has simply indented sections of the writing column so chat illustrations can be 
placed within the confines of the column. Wcitzmann cites other examples of this 
pseudo-marginal method, for example, some images in the Bern Physiologus 
(Bern, City Lib. cod. 318) as well as the ninth-century Dioscurides manuscript in 
Paris, Bibl. Nat, gr. 2179 (Wcitzmann’s figs. 56 and 57). 


14. On these manuscripts, see C- Ceccclli. I. Furlani, M. Salmi. The Rabbula Gospels, 
Facsimile Edition of the Miniatures of the Syriac Manuscript Pint. I t 56 in the Aiedicacan* 
Laurentian Library , Oltcn, 1959. 

15. Wcitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex, 116-117. 

16. C. Nordenfalk. Dir spdtantiken Kanontafdn, Goteborg, 1938, 247, argued that the 
archetype of the Syrian canon tables contained marginal illustrations Hanking the 
tables. This is noted by Wcitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex. 117. 

17. The major work on the Sacra Parallcla is Wcitzmann. The Miniatures of the Sacra 
Para Held, whose count of the images (p. 11) 1 am using. 

18. For illustrations, see A. Grabar, Les miniatures du Grcgoirc Je Naziattze de PAtnbro- 
sienne, Paris, 1943. 

19. Sixteen pages have images in the upper margin, cf. pages 267. 342. 511. 544. 587, 
597, 603, 637, 664, 665. 691, 698, 752t 755, 766, 77S. An image appears between 
the text columns on page 610. Page 597 contains three medallion portraits in the 
inner margin. For an illustration of this page, sec Wcitzmann Illustrations in Roll 
and Codex, fig. 105; the pa£c Wcitzmann illustrates is thus not typical for this 
manuscript. 

20. See A. Grabar, Les tnanusetits grccs enlttmines de provenance italienne, 16-20; and K. 
Wcitzmann. Die byzantinische Budmtalcrd dcs p. und to, Jahrhimdcris, Berlin, 1935, 
77 -Si. 

21. G. Jacopi, “Le Miniature dci Codid di Patino." Clara Rhodos 6-7 (1932—33). 584- 
591. figs. 91-128. 

22. In the Patmos Job the only unframed miniature in the first section is on page 52. 

23. For a short review of the various opinions on the different hands of scribes and 
artists in this manuscript, see H. Belting, “Byzantine Art among Greeks and Latins 
in Southern Italy," DOP 28 (1974). n. note 35- 

24. There are also two full-page miniatures among this latter group, on pages 449 and 
450. In addition, two images of Job and his friends appear on pages 75 and 106. 
Wcitzmann, Die byzantiuische Buchntalerd dcs 9. und to. Jahrhnndcns, 49 flf, suggests 
that the miniatures at the end of the book were added in the eleventh century. 

25. For a discussion of some of these manuscripts, and the earlier bibiography, see P. 
Lemerle, Byzanihie Humanism, English cd., Canberra. 1986, 247-255. 

26. J. White, The Scholia on the Avcs of Aristophanes, Boston-London. 1914, LXIVlT. 

27. G. Zuntz, “Die Aristophanes-Scholicn dcr Papyri," Byzantion, 14 (1939). 545-614, 
especially 551-557 and 572fT. See also the reprint of this work, with addendum, 
Die Aristopluiucs-Stholini dcr Papyri, Berlin. 1975. Zuntz’s theory seems to have 
found some support among scholars. J. E. G. Zctzel, “On the History of Latin 
Scholia." Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 79 (1975), 335-354, found that while 
collections of Latin commentaries did exist in antiquity, these commentaries were 
written as separate books. I le therefore concluded that “Latin manuscripts offer 
little support fur the [White’s] belief that such scholia were already to be found in 
the margins of ancient codices" (p. 353). W. J. W. Rosier, "Aristophine dans la 
tradition byzaniinc," Revue des Etudes grccqucs, 76 (1963), 381-396, seems to agree 
that extensive marginal scholia are a rather late phenomenon, but docs not think 
it is necessary to attribute tlic development of matginal scholia iu manuscripts 
containing classical texts (c.g.. the gathering of the Aristophanes scholia by Photius 
and his circle) to the influence of biblical catenae. He would rather see both as 
indicative of a similar desire to unite in one corpus annotations derived from diverse 
sources. Roster also emphasizes the role played by the invention of the minuscule, 
which allowed for the accommodation of a large body of commentary in one 
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manuscript (although interestingly our earliest catena manuscripts are in uncial). 
A more recent review of the problem is offered by N. Wilson, ’’The Relation of 
Text and Commentary in Greek books/* // tJbro v it Testo (Atti del Convegno 
Internazionale, Urbino, 20-23 settembre, 1982), Urbino. 1984, 105-110, who is 
inclined to support the '“traditional view.” i.c.* that of White. See also his "A 
Chapter in the History of Scholia," Classical Quarterly, 17 (1967), 244-256. In the 
original edition of his Illustrations it 1 Roll and Codex, 120. Weitzmann accepted the 
views of White, but in the Addenda of the second edition (p. 250) he agreed that 
he should have given greater credence to the arguments of Zuntz. 

28. Zuntz, "Die Aristophanes-Scholicn/* 580, dates the Codex Zacynthius to e. A.n, 
800. while W, H. P. Hatch, The Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the Nov Testament, 
Chicago, 1939, pi. XXV, prefers a sixth-century date. Wilson, "A Chapter in the 
History of Scholia,” 253, seems to agree with the cigjith- or ninth-century date, 

29. For an illustration of Jerusalem. Staurou 36, see E. Tisscrant, "Un manuscrit 
palimpsestc dejob," Revue bibliqnc Internationale, N.S. 9 (191 2), 48 c-503. A. Rahlfs, 
{fcrzeichnis der gricehischen Hand sell rifle n des Aiten Testaments, (Mittrilungen dcs 
Septuagima-Unternehmens Bd. 2), Berlin. 1914. 83, dates this manuscript to the 
eighth century. 

30. Rahlfs, Vcrzeichnis dergriedtischcn Handschriftvn des Alien Testaments, 374ff 

31. That these were carefully plauncd for from the beginning is indicated by the separate 
ruling lines, half the height of those used for the text, that have been provided for 
the scholia in the upper ami lower margins (see pages j6and 214 of the manuscript, 
figs. 105 and 106). There are also some folios containing scholia in the inner margin. 

32. The difficulty of planning such manuscripts is indicated by the fact (hat no one 
ruling pattern was sufficient to satisfy the requirements of die scribes; many dif¬ 
ferent patterns were used in one manuscript. This was pointed out to me with 
regard to the Patmosjob by Ihor ScvCcnko. 

33. See the discussion in Appendix. I.5 and III.5. The Paris gr. 20 Psalter has reference 
marks connecting the two images on fol. 17V to their appropriate text passages 
(sec fig. 49) 

34. See note 29 above, and the discussion of the script of the marginal psalters in 
Appendix. 1.6, II.6, and III.6. and in Chapter 7. 

35- A. Grabar, Lcs mamtscrits grccs calamines de provenance italietme, 16-25, attributes all 
four of these manuscripts to Italy in the ninth century. Likewise, the palaeographer 
G. Oivallo. "La culiura italo-grec; nclla produzionc libr.iria," / Ihzautini in Italia, 
Milan, 1982, 506-507, attributes all four manuscripts to Greek monasteries in 
Rome, although he places the Patmos Job in the late eighth century, C. Eggen* 
berger, "Mittelaltcrlichc Miniaturen aus Rom zuni Buch Hiob." Sandoz Bulletin, 
51 (1980) 22-31, attributes the Vatican Job to the Greek monastery of San Saba in 
Rome. O11 the date and place of origin of the Sacra Parallcla. see Weitzmann The 
Miniatures of the Sacra Parallcla, who suggests (p. 14) that it was made in the Sabas 
monastery outside Jerusalem in the first half of the ninth century. However, it has 
recently been argued by J. Osborne, "A Note on the Date of the Sacra Parallcla 
(Parisinus Graccus 923)." Byzantion, 51 (1981), 316-317, that the head covering 
(which he identifies as a bandage) worn by the figure identified as Methodius 
(Weitzmann figs. 727, 728) indicates a date al ter 845. If this is the case, the manu¬ 
script should probably he attributed 10 Constantinople, as such close familiarity 
with recent events in the capital would be extremely unlikely in ninth-century 
Palestine. And unless one retains the early ninth-century date that Weitzmann 
proposed, it would be difficult to place the manuscript in Palestine for, as S. Griffith, 
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“’Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monasteries of Palestine in the Ninth 
Century/' 130. has shown, "for all practical purposes, during these centuries [i.e., 
ninth through eleventh] compositions in Greek ceased to be written in the Oriental 
Patriarchates." Of this group of four manuscripts, the Sacra Parallcla is chc most 
likely to have been produced in Constantinople. This has been suggested by R. 
Cormack. "The Arts during the Age of Iconoclasm,” Iconoclasm, ed. Brycr and 
Herrin, 44; lie proposes a date around the time of the Paris Gregory (Paris. B.N.. 
gr. 510, a.d. 880-886). or c. 880. On the place of origin of the Vatican Job, see 
also H. Belting, "Byzantine Art among Greeks and Latins in Southern Italy," 8— 
11. The Patmosjob manuscript has been ascribed dates from the seventh to the 
tenth centuries. Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll ml Codex, no, suggested 3 date 
in the seventh or early eighth century for the Patmos manuscript, but in the 
addendum (p. 250) changed this to early ninth century. On this manuscript sec 
Mouriki and Seveenko. "Illustrated Manuscripts," in Patmos, Treasttres of the Mon - 
astcry, ed. Kominis, 28ofl" They point out that attributing ibis manuscript's origin 
to Italy would make its subsequent history rather complicated, since it was in 
Constantinople in the tenth century, ostensibly in Italy in the eleventh century 
where it is thought the miniatures in the last part of the book were added, and 
then in Patmos by about t200. S. Papadaki-Okland, "*0 KtoStKos BaTOireBCou 590 
eva dtm^pacjio tovi T< 1>(3 tti*; I laT^ov," Drfruw, Scr. 2, vol. 13 (1985/6), 17-38, 
dates this manuscript to the tenth century. 

36, P. Canart. ,l Lc Patriarchc M^thodc de Constantinople Copistc a Rome,"’ Palaco- 
graphica, Diplomatica et Archivistica, Studi in onorc de Giulia Battclli, Rome, 1979, 
343 - 353 . 

37. This seems to be true for painted initials. It has been argued by L. Brubaker, "The 
Earliest Painted Initials in Byzantium/’ Striptoriuni (forthcoming), that the large 
painted initials in the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzus (Paris. Bibl. Nat. gr. 510) 
represent the first instance of this phenomenon in a Greek manuscript produced 
in Constantinople, and that its appearance may be due to the influence of Western 
models. John Osborne, "The Use of Painted Initials by Greek and Latin Scriptoria 
in Carolingian Rome," Cesta 29 (1990), 76-85, further suggests that this influence 
took place in Rome, where there were Latin scriptoria experimenting with the use 
of painted initials, as well as at least one Greek scriptorium utilizing (his new form 
of decoration, as evinced by a Greek manuscript of the Dialogues of Pope Gregory 
I ( Vatican gr. 1666) of A.D. 800. 

38. See R. Devreesse, "Chaincs cxcg6tiqucs grccqucs," Diaionnairc de la liihle, Sup¬ 
plement I. 1928, cols. 1084-1:133. 

39. Theodore the Studitc, Autirrhetints !L PG 99, 353; trails!. Roth, On the Italy Icons, 
44. Niccphonis’ Third Antirrhcticus is also written in this way; see PG 100, 375ft' 

40. The use of antithesis in the psalters is also mentioned by Tikkanen. Die Psalteril- 
lustratlon Ini Mit tel alter, 37. 

41. See P. Van den Ven. ”La patristique et l’hagiographic du Concilc de Nicec de 
787." Byzantion, 25-27 (i955~57K 
42, Gcro, "John the Grammarian," 26. 

43. This was suggested by Seveenko, "The Anti-Iconoclastic Poem in the Pantokrator 
Psalter/’ 41. who discusses this image in detail. 

44. The identification of this figure as Symbatios-Constantinc was suggested by Sev- 
eci iko. "The Anti-Iconoclastic Poem in the Pantokrator Psalter," 41. 

45. The same gesture is used by David in his rejection of the arguments of John the 
Grammarian in the Pantokrator image for Psalm 113:12-16 (fol. i65r; fig. 44). 
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46. Thcodotus holds the scroll in his left hand; it is more easily visible in the colored 
reproductions in Pelekanidcs. Treasures of Ml Athas, vol. 3, 135. 

47. Alexander, TOe Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople, 242-262. gives a summary 
of this work. For an edition of the first part of the Refutation, dealing with the 
Definition of the Council of 815, scej. Fcathcrstone, “The ‘Refutation’ of the 
Council of 815 by the Patriarch Nicephorus (Greek Text).” Ph.D. dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1984. The second part of the treatise, dealing with the Horilc- 
gium, remains unpublished. 

48. Scv^cnko argues that the transformation of a standing figure into a seated one 
would explain what he secs as the rather awkward joining of Nicephorus’ upper 
and lower body. I lowevcr, NiecphOnB* position is really not that different from 
that of Thcodotus seated in the Council chamber at the right. 

49. Scv£cnko, "The Anti-Iconoclastic Poem in the Pantokr:ator Psalter,” 50, note 25, 
citing personal correspondence with Mango. 

50. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople, 255. 

51. Sec C. Walter, L'I cot 10 graphic des fondles dims to tradition byzantinc (Archives dc 
rOricnt Chretien, no. 13), Paris, 1970, frontispiece and figs. 16, 17. Walter likewise 
docs not mention the scroll held by Thcodotus in the Paiuokr.itor Psalter image. 

52. Ibid., 50-52. On the Vcrcclli manuscript, sec also C. Walter, “Les dcssins caro- 
lingiens dims un manuscrit de Vcrccil,” Cahiers arcliJotogiqncs, 18 (1968), 99-107. 

I would like to thank Fr. Walter for providing me with a photograph of this 
manuscript. 

53. Walter. LTconographie des conciles dans la tradition byzantinc, 229. On the images 
of the Councils in the Milion in Constantinople, sec also Grabar, l.'lconoclasme 
byzantin, 48-61, who discusses the evidence for the destruction and restoration 
of these images during the Monothclite and Iconoclastic controversies. The 
noiihgur.il representations of the Councils in the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem that Grabar discusses as eighth century arc now thought to dato to 
the twelfth. Sec G. Kuluiel, ”Rcstauricrungcn; ncuc Fcldarbeitcn zur musivischcn 
und malerischcn Ausstattung der Gcburts-Basilika in Bethlehem," Kwtstkrottik, 
35 (1984). 507 “ 5 U. 

54. Mansi XIII, 292B. transl. Sahas, Icon and Ijogos, 115. 

55. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople, 182. But see also Fcatherstonc. 
"The ‘Rclrutation* of the Council of 815 by the Patriarch Nicephorus," vii-vii, who 
suggests that Nicephorus did not believe there was a need for another Council, 
since the Iconoclastic Council of 815 was not valid. Nicephorus wrote a number 
of anti-lconockistic works, on which sec Alexander, pp. 162-182. Alexander, 
p. 229, assumes that Methodius was the one responsible for producing the two- 
volume edition in which Nicephorus’ collected works have come down to us. On 
this edition, sec also Fcatherstonc. xxvii, note 39, and R. Blake, ’’Note sur I’nctivitc 
littcrair<2 du Pacriarchc Niccphorcdc Constantinople,” Byzantion, 14 (1939), i-i5* 
If Methodius was indeed responsible for producing an edition of Nicephorus’ 
works, perhaps some sort of image of Nicephorus triumphing over the Iconoclasts 
served as a frontispiece ro this edition rather than the edilio princcps of the Refttatio 
et Evcrsio. 

56. van den Veil, “La patristique et 1 ’h.igiographie du Concile dc Niece dc 787/’ 328. 

57. For these testimonies, sec Mansi XIJ, 37; transl. Mcndham, The Seventh Genera I 
Council, 156-157. 

58. Ibid., 332. 

59 - IL J. Alexander, “Church Councils and Patristic Authority, The Iconoclastic Coun¬ 
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cils of l-Iicreia (754) and St. Sophia (815),” Harvard Studies in Clnssieal Philology, 
63 (I 95 &). 494 * 

60. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople, 255 ff. 

61. Thcophancs Continuatus, Chrottographia, cd. I. Bckkcr (Corpus scriptoruui his¬ 
torian Byzantinac), Bonn, 1838, 104-105; cited in Lemerle. Byzantine Humanism, 
to8, note 81. 

62. Mansi XIII, 41, Mcndham. The Seventh General Council, 161. 

63. In the Theodore and Barbcrini psalters these detailed inscriptions have generally 
been reduced to the simple formula, ’David says." or to just the identification of 
figures and objects in a scene. The inscriptions accompanying images added by 
the clcventh-century artist arc likewise descriptive rather than interpretive. For 
example, the several episodes from the life of St. Gregory of Agrigentum that 
illustrate Psalm 26 arc accompanied by inscriptions that simply describe the action. 
In the Bristol Psalter, coo, the inscriptions are primarily descriptive. 

64. A. Grabar, Les pointures de t'tvangcliaire de Sinope, Paris, 1948, 20, suggests that 
this idea of having prophets offer their testimony concerning the religious signif¬ 
icance of the New Testament scene (cither by carrying an inscribed scroll or simply 
by their presence) was developed in Palestine. He attributes the Sinope Gospels to 
Palestine (p. 25), and the Rossano Gospels have been placed there as well, on which 
sec W. Loerkc in G. Cavallo, J. Gribomont, and W. Loerkc, Codex Purpureus 
Rossaitensis, CommeiUarium, Rome, 1987, 166. The Rabbula Gospels were ap¬ 
parently produced in Syria; sec M. Mundcll Mango. “Where was Beth Zagba?” 
Okeanos: Essays Presented to Jhor SevHenko on His Sixtieth Birthday, cd. C. Mango 
and O. Pritsak (Harvard Ukrainian Studies 7 I1983]), Cambridge, Mass., 1984, 

405 - 430 - 

<5. I first discussed this subject ina lecture, ‘The Invention of Marginal Commentary Il¬ 
lustration.” delivered at the Eleventh Annual Byzantine Studies Conference in To¬ 
ronto in 1985; sec Abstracts of Papers, 55. See now L. Brubaker, “Perception and 
Conception: Art, Theory and Culture in Ninth-Century Byzantium,” IVordand Im¬ 
age, 5 (*989). *9-3 2 - "Byzantine Art in the Ninth Century: Theory, Practice, 
and Culture,” Byzantine and Modem Greek Studies 13 (1989), 23-93, especially 73-74. 

64 . Grabar, Les miniatures dn Gregoire dc Nazianze de f Ant hr osier me, PI. 111 . For the text 
of Gregory’s sermon, sec PG 35, 468B. 

67. There is a great deal of variety in the depictions of the prophets in the Milan 
Gregory. Further study is needed in order to define, if possible, the criteria by 
which the artist determined which quotations should be accompanied by an image 
of the author, whether or not the author should hold a scroll, and what should be 
written on the scroll. 

68. It is even possible that those who made the marginal psalters were familiar with 
these other manuscripts. See ahovc, note 37. 

69. Theodore Abu Qurrah, Opusculum 24 , PG 97, 1556B, and also I553A? cited in 
Khoury, PoUmiqne byzantinc centre VIslam, 212. Sec Chapter 5. 

70. Dvomik, Les Ugendes de Constantin et de Mcthodc, 360. 

71. Khoury. “Apologctiquc byzantinc comrc l'lslain.” Proehe-Orient ChriHieti, 29 
(1979), 283, and 32 (1982), 45-46, Sec also the discussion in Mango, The Homilies 
of Photius, 161-164. regarding the possible split among Byzantinc intellectuals 
concerning the admiration for classical literature and learning at the expense of 
Christian writings. 

72. Disputation o f Sergius the Stylite against a Jew, cd. and transl.. Hayman, 64if. Sec 
Chapter 2, note 34. 
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73. See Alexander, The Patriarch Nievphorus of Constantinople, r3ofl\ This debate j s 
reported in numerous sources, including the Lift' o f Theodore the Sunlit? , I J G yij, 
277tT and the Life of Niccphonis, PG 100, 109ft* On the Theodore Psalter image, 
see Der Nersessian, L'Illustration II, 73. 

74. J. Fcachcrstonc, ‘The Praise of Theodore Graptos by Thcophancs of Caesarea,” 
Analecta Bollandiana, 98 (1980), 135-136, 

75. Life of Michael the Syncellus, cd. and transl. Mary B. Cunningham (Belfast By- 
zaiitiuc Texts and Translations, 1), Belfast. 1991, 68-71. 

76. This is pointed out by Dvornik, Les leg:tides de Constantin et de XUthodc, 76, in his 
analysis of Constantine's reported debate with John the Grammarian. Dvornik also 
cites (p, 74) several letters of Theodore the Studitc congratulating various people 
for their success in debates against John the Grammarian, See also Gero. “John the 
Grammarian," 26 and note 17. 

77. Dvornik, Les legyndes de Constantin el de Methode, 71-76, 

78. Gero, “John the Grammarian," 31, note 16, who notes that this is reported in the 
Life of Nicetas. 

79. In the Ads of rite Council of 787, Psalm 18:5 is used to describe the universal 
nature of the six Ecumenical Councils. Arguing that the Iconoclastic Council 
of 754 was not ecumenical, the speaker says: “‘As a result their teaching 
spread locally, as if from an obscure comer of a town, and not from the top 
of the mountain of orthodoxy: nor has their voice gone out into all the earth in the 
apostolic manner, nor their ivords to the cuds of the earth, like those of the six holy 
Ecumenical Councils." Sec Mansi XIII* 209A, transl. Sahas. Icon and Logos, 
52 - 53 - 

80. The comparison occurs in Nicephoros* Rcfhtatio et Eversio, for which see Alexander, 
Tilt Patriarch Nice pliant s of Comimtiinaph, 243: and in Methodius’ Gim»t on the 
setting up of the Holy linages, PG 99, 1773 A. 

81. Mansi Xill, 221A and 22SD; transl. Sahas, Icon and Logos, 61, 66. See also Sahas 
51 . 54 . 56. 57 * 59 . 69, 70. 

82. 0 AHOC IIETPOC El HEN <J>YAA EH. KAI OYK E<!>YAAHEN AAA* 
HPNHCATO- 

83. Tikkanen, Die Psalttrillusiration int Miitclalter; A. Cutler, "Liturgical Strata in the 
Marginal Psalters"; and Walter, "Christological Themes in the Byzantine Marginal 
Psahers." 

84. Another image that may indicate the influence of the liturgical use of the psalms 
is the Communion of the Apostles, which illustrates Psalm 33:9 (fol. 37O in the 
Pantokrator Psalter; this psalm is chanted during the Communion rite. See Tik¬ 
kanen. Die Psalterillustration int Mitrelalter, 54. 1 lowever, in the Khludov and Paris 
gr. 20 Psalter images of the Communion of the Apostles, which illustrates Psalm 
109:4 (fol. t r 5r; see fig. 6i), it is the: witness of David and Mclchiscdck concerning 
the meaning of the psalm and the priesthood of Christ that is important more than 
the actual liturgical celebration. 

85. On the date of the institution of the Feast of Orthodoxy, see Gouillard, "Lc 
Synodikon de fOrthodoxic," 129. 

Chapter Seven 

i. K. Weitzmann, Byzautinische Huchmalcrei dcs 9. and to. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1935* 
49ft , originally argued (hat these psalters originated in central Asia Minor. How¬ 
ever, he now agrees that they should be attributed to Constantinople. See his "The 
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Classical Mode in the Period of the Macedonian Emperors, Continuity or Revival,*' 
The Past in Medieval and Modern Citcck Culture, cd. S. Vryonis. 1978, 76-77. Because 
he dated the manuscripts to 815-837, during the second period of Iconodasm, A. 
Frolow, "La fin de la quetclle iconoclaste et la date dcs plus ancicns psautiers grccs 
a illustration marginales," Revue de 1 ‘Histoire dcs Religions, 163 (1963), 201-223, 
suggested that they were produced on the eastern shore of the Bosphorus where 
Nicephorus was in exile. 

2. Dares in the eleventh century and in the period before 843 have been proposed. 
An eleventh-century date was suggested by L. Grondijs, "La Datation dcs psautiers 
byzamcins et cn particular du psautier Chloudoff," hyxantion, 25-27 (1955-57), 
$ 9 l- 6 \ 6 . His arguments were dismissed by Grabar* "Quelques notes sur les psau- 
ciers iliustres byzantius," 75, note 2. Sdepkina, MinhUjury Khludooskoi Psaltiri, 295IV 
and 317-318, recently argued that the ink underdrawings in this manuscript were 
produced by the famous iconophilc hero, the painter Lazarus, while he was in 
prison in 829. However, given the complexity of the iconography, it is higiily 
unlikely that the images could have been composed under such conditions. A. 
Frolow, "La fin de la qucrcllc iconoclastc et la date dcs plus ancicns psautiers grccs 
a illustration marginales," 209-223, suggested the period 815-837, that is, after the 
Council of 815, but before John the Grammarian's appointment to the patriarchate, 
since he is not depicted in patriarchal garb in the psalters. Arguments countering 
Frolow’s proposal have been offered by Grabar, "Quelques notes sur les psautiers 
iliustres byzantius," 78#, and Seveenko, "The Anti-Iconoclastic Poem in the Pan- 
tokrator Psalter." 60, 

3. For the attribution to Scudius. see Kondakov, Min iatjury grelesltoi rukopisi psaltiri, 
9. On the role of the Studitc monks in the Iconoclastic controversy, see P. Alex¬ 
ander, 7 'lie Patriarch Nice pi writs cf Constantinople, and S. Gero, Byzantine komdnsm 
during the Reign of Constantine V. Evidence for the attribution to the Patriarchate 
will be discussed below. 

4. See Seveenko, "The Anti-Iconoclastic Poem in the Pantokrator Psalter," 56. 

5. Kondakov, Miniatjury grcccskvi rukopisi psaltiri, 8, note 5. 

6. Seveenko, "The Anci-lconoclastic Poem in the Pantokrator Psalter," 58-60, note 
55. His arguments will be discussed further below, 

7. Grabar. L'lcanoclasnte byzantin, 1 96fT, and "Quelques notes sur les psautiers iliustres 
byzamins," 75flf. 

8 Omont, Miniatures des plus am it ns ntanuscrits grecs de la Bibliathiqtte National?, 40, 
dated Paris gr. 20 to the tenth century, in keeping with the cightccnth-ccntury 
note on the manuscript's first folio. However, Dufrenne, L*Illustration I t 42, com¬ 
pared the Paris gr. 20 script to that of Pantokrator 61 and dated it to the ninth 
century. Amftlokhij. Archeol. Uvestija i Zametki 0 Crclcskoj Psaltiri, 2-3, suggested 
a date for the Khludov Psalter in the ninth century, primarily on the basis of the 
form of Ihc letter £. 

9. As far as 1 know, there is only one dated example of upright ogival uncial from 
this period, i.c., the astronomical tables in the Vatican Ptolemy (Vatican gr. 1291) 
of c. 741-775. The script used for the tables (as opposed to the text, which is 
written in rounded uncial) is similar to that used tor the marginal psalters, but not 
close enough to suggest a common date. It is generally accepted that the Vatican 
Ptolemy was made in Constantinople. For the most recent discussion of the dating 
of this manuscript, see D. Wright, "The Date of the Vatican Illuminated Handy 
Tables of Ptolemy and ofits Early Additions.*' BZ, 78 (1985). 355-362. On uncial 
script of the period, see G. Cavallo, "Funzionc c Structure della MaiuscoU Greca 
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tra 1 sccoli VIII—XI.” La Paleographic Crccquc ct Byzantine, Cottoque Intemattonai du 
Centre National de la Reel ter the Scientifique. 1974. Paris. 1977. 95-137. And on the 
problems of daung and localization of various ninth-century uncial manuscripts, 
see the discussion of the Milan Gregory, Sacra Parallela. and the Vatican and Patmos 
Job in Chapter 6 . 

10. See Lcmerle. Byzantine Humanism, 313. 

11. On the Studius scriptorium, see Lcmerle. Byzantine Humanism, 137-146. 

12. F. J. Leroy, “Unc homtflic nouvclle, origthio-aricnne issue dc milieux anti- 
marccllicns BHG 10762. in Lc. 1, 31-44/* Epektasis, Melanges partristiques offens an 
Cardinal Jean Daniel on, cd. J. Fontaine and C. Kanncngicsser, Paris, 1972, 34 3- 
353; and F. j. Leroy, L'Homtl&ique dc Proclus dc Constantinople (Stud) cTcsti 247), 
Vatic;m City, 1967, 100. Attribution accepted by H. Follieri, Bxcmpla Smpturarutn, 
fasc IV, Vatican City, 1969. 23. She dates it to c. A.n. $50. 

13. F. J. Leroy, “Lc Patmos St.-Jean (Gregory 2464), un nouveau nianuscrit de Nicolas 
Studitc/* Zetesis, Album Amicorwn Jor l^rof E. de Strycker, Antwerp. 1973, 488- 
501. where he also reviews the other manuscripts attributed to Studius. 

14. F. J. Leroy, “Un nouveau manuscrit dc Nicolas Studite: lc Parisinus Graccus 494/' 
La Paleographic grccqttc ei byzantinc, Colloque international dn Centre National de la 
Recherche Seientifique, 1974, Paris, 1977. 181-190. 

15. Leroy. “Lc Patmos St.-Jean,“ 500, note 23. 

16. It has been argued that the mmuscutc hand was invented by the Studites. See T. 
W. Allen, “The Origin of the Greek Minuscule I Ian d," Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XL (1920), 1-13. Not all scholars agree with this argument, c.g., N. G. Wilson, 
Scholars of Byzantium, Baltimore, 1983, 65-66. 

17. The manuscripts of the Studius group were not planned for marginal illustration, 
and thus the bottom and outer margins are much narrower than those of the 
marginal psalters, and the ruling lines are carried all the way ro the edge of the 
page. I11 addition, the Studius manuscripts lack lincation for the text. 

18. See J. Leroy, “Un tlmoin ancicn des ‘Petites Cat^chSscs* dc Theodore Studite/’ 
Scriptorium 15 (1961), 36-60; and B. L. Fonkic, “Scriptoria bizamini, Risultati c 
Prospective della Riccrca,” RivtShi di Sttidi Bizanlin i e Neoellenict, NS 17-19 (1980- 
1982), 73-118. Another manuscript written in sloping uncials thought by Leroy 
to have been produced at Studius is the Pseudo-Dionysios, Paris gr. 437, brought 
as a gift f rom Michael 11 to Louis the Pious in 827, and perhaps made at the ofTicial 
request of Michael II, as Lcmerle, Byzantine Humanism, 6, note 14, suggests. This 
manuscript docs not include crosses to mark the quires (Leroy, 55). 

19. Although the Khludov Psalter, like the ocher two manuscripts, has been trimmed, 
the places where one would expect to find quire numbers and crosses arc still hitacc. 
Thus, if Khludov originally had quire numbers and/or markings, they did not 
occupy the same locations on the page as did those in Paris or Pantokrator. 

20. Amfilokhij, Archeol. Izvestija i Zamctki 0 Creccskoj Psahiri t 2-3. 

21. N. Malickij, “Lc psauticr byzantin 3 illustrations marginalcs du type Khludov. esi- 
il dc provenance monastique?*' L'Art byzantin chez les Slavs (Rccucil Th. Uspcnskij. 
II, 2), Paris, 1932, 235-243. Malickij did not include the Pantokrator Psalter in his 
study. 

22. K. Stidiel, “Zur Hcrkunft dcs gricchischcn Khludov Psalters,” AV Cotvgrcs inter¬ 
national des dudes byzatidncs, Athens, 1976, IL Art et archfologie, Communications, 
vol. 13 . Athens, 1981, 733-738. On this system, see also Schneider, “Die bibli.vchen 
Oden m Jerusalem und Konstantinopcl,“ 449-450; and M. Arranz, “Les grandcs 
Itapes dc la liturgic byzantinc: Palcstinc-Hyzancc-Russic,” laturgic de I’fgltse par- 
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tiailivre et liturgic dc Pcglise uniuerscllc (Conferences S. Serge. Uonic, 1975), Rome. 
1977, 5S. 

23. O. Strunk, “The Byzantinc Oflicc at Hagia Sophia,*' DOP 9-10 (1955—56), 175— 
202, discusses in detail the differences between the Cathedral and Monastic offices. 
Strunk uses the Khludov and Pans gr. 20 psalters as examples of early psalters 
containing notations (i.c., the hypopsalmata) for the Cathedral office. It is odd that 
he did not comment on the presence of kathismata and doxai in these manuscripts, 
since one can see these notations on two of the folios he illustrated (his tigs. 2 and 
8 ). 

24. Sec ft. Taft. The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West, Collcgcvillc. Minn. 1986, 
276 . 

25. ft. Stichcl, unpublished paper delivered May 5. 1975. at the lllo Congrcsso 11a- 
zionalc de Studi bizantini, Naples. 1 would like to thunk Dr. Stichcl for allowing 
me to see a typescript of thii paper. 

26. Ibid. As an example of a manuscript in which both systems are accounted for, 
Stichcl cites Vatican Barbcrini gr. 285 of the tenth century, where die number of 
kathismata and doxai and the number of antiphons ace ascribed to the Holy City 
(Jerusalem) and to the Great Church (Hagia Sophia), respectively. Other examples 
could be cited, such as the tcnth-ccntury psalter Paris, Bibl. Nat. gr. 164, fol. 178. 

27. On the omission of some of the hypopsalmata, sec Appendix. 1.2, note 8. It should 
also be pointed out that Khludov and die other two ninth-century psalters are 
written scichally according to the Constantinopolitan system. It seems that the 
Jerusalem system of writing the psalter text did not have an impact on Consian- 
tinopolitan psalters until later; see Appendix, note 7. 

28. Sec Appendix. 1 .2, and note 22. 

29. See Appendix. 1 , 2 , and note 24. There is some evidence to suggest that the Studitc 
monks had at one time been affiliated with the Akoimctoi; sec G. Dagron. “Les 
Moines ct la Villc/* Travaux ct Men to ires, 4 (1970), 236. J. Leroy, “La Vie quoti- 
dienne du moine studite.*' Irdnikan 27 (1954), disagrees, since Theodore the Studite 
does not mention any such association in his Catcchcsis. 

30. According to Lazarev, “Einigc kricischc Bcmcrkungcn zum Khludov-Psaltcr, “ 281, 
this image is one of those chat show little sign of overpainting. 

31. None of these images appears m the Pantokrator Psalter; Paris gr. 20 is now lacking 
the folios chat contained these psalms. 

32. A similar conclusion is drawn with respect to the liturgical rubrics 111 the Khludov 
Psalter by Anderson, “On the Nature of the Theodore Psalter,” 552. 

33. See S. Vaiihe, “Saint Michel lc Synccilc ct les deux fibres graph,“ Rcouc de I'Oricnt 
Chretien, 6 (1901), 333-352 and 610-642. On Methodius* association with a mon¬ 
astery in Bithynfa, scej. Pargoire. “Saint Mcthodc ct la persecution.” Lchosd'Orient, 
6 (1903), 190. 

34. D. S. White, Patriarch Photios of Constantinople, Brookline, Mass., 1981. 19. 

35. See F. Dvornik. The Photian Sthism, Cambridge, Mass., 1948. 64-65. On Photius* 
monastic reform, see E. Marm, Les Moines de Constantinople, Pans, 1898. 2091V, 
and F. Dvornik, “The Patriarch Photius and lconoclasm," DOP 7 (1953), 77. 

36. On Photius as a scholar, see Lcmerle. Byzantine Humanism, chapter VII, or N. G. 
Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium, Baltimore, Md.. 1983, chapter 5. 

37. W. T. Trcadgold, 77 /r Nature of the Bibluotheca of Photius, Washington. D. C., 19S0. 
104. 

38. For the anti-Paulician work, entitled “Against the Newly Sprung Heresy of the 
Manichaeans,” see C. Astruc et al., “Les Sources grccqucs pour I'hiscoirc dcs 
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Pauliciens d’Asic Mincur," Tratmux c> Mihnoircs, 4 (1970), 99-183. The sermons 
containing anti-Jewish arguments arc VIII and XI for Palm Sunday and Holy 
Saturday, for which see Mango, Homilies of Photius, 151-152. For a discussion of 
Photius* catena on the psalms, see Grabar, L'lcanoclasme byzantin, 196, and R. 
Dcvrccssc. "Chaincs £xegetiqucs grccques," Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement I. 
Paris. 1928, 1139. 

39. Grabar. ITIeonactasmc byzantin, 197, 226. 

40. Dvornik. The Pheti<m Schism, 70fl’. 

41 C. Mango, "The Liquidation oflconodasm and the Patriarch Photius," Iconoclasm, 
ed. Brycr and Herrin. 133-140, especially 140. 

42. Mango, Homilies of Photius, 302-303; this is Mango’s characterization ofthe homily, 
as stated in his introduction. 

43- According to Photius, the Emperor's defeat of all heresy "delivers from ever)' 
harassment and elevates above every disaster the whole universe that is encircled 
and crowned by the Christian creed, and opens up the streams of every kind of 
joy and happiness to gush and mingle with one another, on seeing one concord, 
and one confession of faith, and one Catholic Church extending to the ends of the 
world." Mango. Homilies of Photius, 311. 

44. Grabar, L'Lonoclasme byzantin, 223O'. On Photius’ missionary activities to the Cha- 
zars. Slavs, and Russians, sec F. Dvornik. Byzantine Missions among the Slavs, New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1970, 65-66, 102-104. 127, 267. On the missions to the Bulgars, 
sec R. Browning, Byzantium and Bulgaria, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1975. 145— 
146, 16^-163. On Psalm 18:5, see Chapter 6, note 79. 

45. See for example the report of Constantine's debate with the Muslims, and another 
with the Jews at the Khazarcourt in Dvornik, Les Ugeudes de Constantin et de Methode, 
354-35&1 and 340-370. 

46. See the discussion at the beginning of Chapter 3. 

47. One might also be tempted to compare the marginal psalters to the other famous 
manuscript probably produced under the direction of Photius between 879 and 
883, the Paris Homilies of Gregory Nazianzen (Hibl. Nat. gr. 510). As in the 
psalrcrs, the images in this manuscript also provide a very erudite commentary on 
rhe text of the homilies they illustrate. However, in terms of iconography, there 
arc virtually no close relationships between the Pa ris Gregory miniatures and the 
illustrations in the marginal psalters. Thus, while they may both be produces of 
the same general milieu (i.c., Constantinople during the period from 843 to the 
end of the century), there is no reason to believe they were necessarily commis¬ 
sioned or produced by the same people. O11 the Paris Gregory, see L. Brubaker, 
"The Illustrated Copy of the 'Homilies’ of Gregory of Nazianzus in Paris (Bibl. 
Nat. Cod. gr. 510)," Ph.D. dissertation. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Md.. 1983; and "Politics, Patronage, and Art in Ninth-Century Byzantium: The 
Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus in Paris," DOP 39 (>985). 1-13. I thank Dr. 
Brubaker for numerous discussions on the Paris Gregory. 

48. This connection was already made by Grabar. L'Iconoclasme hyzantin, 196, 

49. Nicetas Paphlago. Vita S, Igniuii, PG 105, 540—541; transl. Mango, Art of the 
Byzantine Empire, 191-192. See also Mango. The Homilies of Photius, 299. 

50. See } Genii lard, ‘Deux figures mal connucs du second iconoclasmc. " Byzantion 
31 (1961). 374^- 

51. P. Karlin-Hayter, "Gregory of Syracuse, Ignacios and Phonos.” Iconoclasm, ed. 
Brycr and Herrin, 141-145. 

52. PG 99 . T 772 , 1776. 



53. See Mango. "The Liquidation of Iconoclasm and the Patriarch Photius," 139. 
Dvornik'scontention, in The Phetian Schism, ljflf. that Methodius was a "mod¬ 
erate" has been countered by Karlin-Hayter, "Gregory of Syracuse, Ignatios and 
Photios," 141. See also V. Grume], "La politique rcligicusc du patriarchc saint 
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1. S^epkina, Miniatjnry Khludovskol Psaltiri, 32. 

2. Ibid., 304. Sfepkina notes that in 1844 the monastery of the Holy Trinity was 
transformed into a theological seminary, and that the manuscripts o! the monastic 
library were transferred to Constantinople, which is where Grcgorovitch must 
have obtained the psalter. However, there is no evidence th3t the monastery's 
rather extensive library was in fact broken up at the time of its transformation into 
a seminary. On the monastery of the Holy Trinity, see R. Janin, “Les lies dcs 
Princes, Etudes historique ct lopographiquc/* Echos d'Orient 23 (1924), 315-338, 
and also his Geographic ccclesiasnquc de I’empire by z ant ins. vol. 2. Les Eg Uses el les 
Monasteres des grandes centres hyzatuines, Paris, 1975, 74. 

3. §£cpkina, Miniatjnry Khludouskoi Psaltiri, 303-304, accepts the note as proof that 
the manuscript was on Mt. Athos. She further suggests that the manuscript was 
given to the Trinity Monastery in the seventeenth century because it was believed 
at that rime that ihe manuscript had originally been in this monastery, founded 
by the Patriarch Photius in the ninth century, before it was taken to Mr. Athos. 
However, there is no proof for this hypothesis, Kondakov. Xliniatjury grefeskoi 
ntkopisipsaltiri, 1. note I, stated that Grcgorovitch brought the manuscript to Russia 
from Mt, Athos. However, the marginal note on folio 169 would seem to comradicc 
this. 

4. SCepkina. Miniatjnry Khhtdovskoi Psaltiri, 32. 315. 

5. Ibid., 30. 

6. The following draws heavily on R. Stichcl, “Review of SCepkina, Miniatjnry Khlu- 
douskoi Psaltiri" B 2 74 (1981). 357-362. 

7. A. Schneider, "Die biblischcn Oden in Jerusalem und Konstantinopel/* Biblica 30 
(r949)* 442ff. Schneider lists Khludov as the earliest example he knows of this 
Constaminopolican system (Paris 20 and Pantokrator arc also of this type). The 
Jerusalem system is represen led above all by the Uspensky Psaher of A.r>. 862 
(Leningrad 216), done by a deacon of the Anastasis church in Jerusalem; in this 
manuscript the number of stichs is recorded at the end of each psalm, and a table 
of the number of stichs in each kathisma and in the whole psalter is given on tbl. 
308. See A. Rahlfs, Vcrzeichnis der griechisclnn Handschriften des Alien Testaments, 
Berlin, 1914, t 8 and 225. As representatives of the Jerusalem type, Schneider (p. 
445) lists the two clevcmh-ccntury marginal psalters, Theodore and Barberini. 
Bristol and Walters also appear 10 be of this type. Schneider (p. 446) argues that 
the two different methods of dividing the psalms into phrases reflect the two 
different methods of chaming the psalter. In the Cathedral rite of Constantinople, 
the people responded after each phrase with a short hypopsalma. A lengthening 
of the stichs for this rite ensured that these hypopsalmata did not have to be repeated 
as often. 

8. O. Strunk. "The Byzantine Office at Hagia Sophia," Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 9- 
10 (1955-56), 175-202, especially 185, 200-201. A list of the refrains in Khludov 
and the tbiios on which they appear is given by Archimandrite S. Ainfilokhij, 
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Archcol. Izvestija i Zametki 0 Greceskoj Psaltiri, Moscow, 1866, 10-14. Amfilokhij's 
list was listed by L. Petit in his article “Anciplionc dans la Liturgic grecque**' in 
DACL I, 2467. However, Khludov is missing n lew hypopsahnata (Antiphons 1, 
4. 7. 9. >2. 26, 27, 38), and it is difficult to ascribe their absence to the later 
trimming of the manuscript since the topmost ruling lines where the refrains would 
appear arc still extant. One wonders if these omissions arc due to a lack of care 
on the part of the scribe. On fol. 29V it is apparent that the person who wrote the 
inscription accompanying the image also filled in the psalm number for Psalm 33, 
as well as tbc appropriate refrain at the top of this folio, perhaps because they 
noticed that these were missing. However, the notation is incorrect, since it lists 
Psalm 35 as part of this antiphon when in reality Psalm 35 belongs to Antiphon 
18, as the correct notation on fol. 30V indicates. 

9. No notation is included for Psalm 133, and the folio containing the beginning of 
Psalm 118 is lacking. For the fixed psalms, see J. Mateos, "Quclqucs problemcs 
de I'orthros byzantin/' Proclu-Oricnt Chrdicn, 11 (1961), 7-35 and 207-220, es¬ 
pecially 18. These psalms arc also included in Amfilokhij’s list. 

10. R. Stichcl, "Zur Herkunft des gricchischcn Khludov Psalters,” XV Congrcs inter¬ 
national des Etudes by z an tines, Athens, //. Art ct arclVologic, Communications, 

vol. B. Athens. 1981. 733-738. Stichcl notes that there exist other manuscripts 
following both systems in which both divisions arc accounted for at the end of 
the psalms, e g., Vatican, Barbcrini gr. 285. 

11. Schneider, "Die biblischen Oden in Jerusalem und Konstancinopcl. ,, 449; Mateos, 
*'Quclques problemcs de I’orthros byzantin." 17-18. 

12. Schneider. "Die biblischen Oden in Jerusalem und Konstantinopcl," 245. 253. The 
•thcr system is the nine-ode order, which is apparently of Palestinian origin. The 
fourtccn-odc arrangement, the earlier of the two, eventually was superseded by 
the nine-ode system. 

13. Schneider, "Die biblischen Oden in Jerusalem und Konstancinopcl,” 249-230. For 
a list of the refrains used in the Khludov Psalter, sec Amfilokhij, Arched. lzve$tija t 
M. 

14. Schneider, M l)ic biblischen Oden in Jerusalem und Konstantinopel,” 253. 

15 . This is the Niccnc Creed or the Creed of Constantinople, for which sec H. Den- 
zingcr, Enchiridion Symbdonmt, Freiburg, 1937, 41-42, 

16. H. Follicri, Initia Hymnonun Ecclcsia Graecae, vol. 3 (Studi c Testi 213) Vatican 
City. 19*2, nr. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, 365; 
J. Maceos, L*a Celebration de la Parole dans la Liturgic byzanttnc (Oricntalia Christiana 
Analecta igt), Rome, 1971, 49ft'. This chant became part of the elaborate entrance 
rite of the office of the three antiphons, as the troparion of Antiphon B, but 
apparently existed independently as an entrance chant prior to the formation of 
the three antiphons. The incipits for this and all the following hymns and prayers 
arc given in Stichel’s review, for which see note 6 above. 

17. Follicri, Initia Hymnorum, vol. 3. 64. This is rhe standard Great Entrance chant. 
See Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western t 318, and R. Taft. The Great Entrance 
(Oricntalia Christiana Analecta 200), Rome, 1975. 54 - 

18. Follicri, Initia Hymnorum, vol. 2 . 543; Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western 348; 
Taft, ‘ The Great Eaimuice, 55, i<\. 

19. Follicri, Initia Hymnorum, vol. 3, 327; Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 
342, 

20. Follicri, Initia Hymnorum , vol. 1, 564 . This hymn docs not appear in the Liturgy 
of the Presanciificd Gifts given in Brightman and is not the same as the Thonks- 
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giving prayer after Communion in the liturgy of Chrysostom and Basil in Bright- 
man, 342. It is similar to the thanksgiving hymn in the liturgy of St. James in 
Brightman. 64. This hymn is specified for the Presanctified liturgy in two early 
Euchologia, Grottaferrata I\B, VII of the ninth to tenth century, and f.B.X of the 
tenth century. Sec A. Rocchi, CoifrYr* Cryptenscs digest! a illustrati, Rome. 1884, 
259. 262; N. Borgia, Erantmenti Eucaristici Atitichissimi, Grottaferrata, 1932, 46 and 
62. 

21- Follicri, Initia Hymnorum, vol. 4, 267. This is the practice for Holy Thursday as 
specified for Hagia Sophia in the tenth-century Typikon of the Great Church, i.c., 
the prayer is used on Holy Thursday both as the Great Entrance chant and in place 
of the Communion Chant, See Mateos, Lt‘ Typicon dc la Grande Eglisc, vol. 2, 76: 
and Taft, 77 te Great Entrance, 69. Taft traces the origin of this hymn in the Con- 
scantinopolitan liturgy of the sixth century, as reported in Ccdrcnus* Historium 
Compendium. Its next mention is in the tenth-century Typicon of the Great 
Church. Thus, its mention here offers further evidence of its use in the capital in 
this particular context. It also is specified for the Great Entrance and Communion 
in the Jerusalem Typicon of the Anastasis in codex Staurou 43, a manuscript that 
dates to a.d. 1122, but describes practice at least prior to a.d. 1009. Taft secs its 
use in the Jerusalem Typicon as probably due to Byzaminc influence. 

22. These two prayers arc part of the Office of the Table. See 'OpoXoyiov to \Uya. 
Venice, 1838, 118 (or Rome, 1876. 88), and Ijs Priere des Eglises dc rite hyzanrin, 
vol. I- La Priere des Heures, Chcvctognc. 1975, 345. This is apparently a monastic 
office, for use at the midday meal. Sec E. A. von dcr Goitz. Tischgebete und 
Abendmahlsgebete in der altchrisilichen und itt dcr griecbtsdiai Kirche (Tcxtc und U11- 
tcrsuch 1111 gen 29), Leipzig. 1906, 53. 

23. Sec Amfilokhij* Arched. Uvestija i Zainctki 0 Grdeskoj Psaltiri, 17: PG 23, 67-72. 

24. PG 23, 1395. According to I. M. Phountoulis, ‘// EiKOtriTtTpacopos MKot/aifToe 
dofoAoyu*. Athens, 1963, 113, these Canons of daily and nightly psalms represent 
a survival of the office of twenty-four hours that was practiced by che Akcmcte 
monks. See also the review of Phountoulis’ book by J. Mateos. Oricnttilia Christiana 
Periodic 32 (1966), 287. Mateos notes that besides the psalter cited by Phountoulis 
(Athens Bibl. Nat. 7, of the eleventh to twelfth century), these canons appear in 
other psalters, c.g., Oxford, Bodl. Auct. D.4.: of a.d. 951 and the psalter discussed 
and reproduced by Amfilokhij in his Archeoi Zametki, i.c., the Khludov Psalter, 
which is wrongly referred tt as of the twelfth century. Mateos suggests that this 
could be a common part of the appendices of Greek psalters. However, this cannot 
be easily verified since no study of the contents of Greek psalters exists. The list 
of psalms in Migne, PG 23, 1395, differs somewhat from that in Khludov. No 
comparison has been made of the various manuscripts that contain these canons, 
so that the significance of the variation between the list in Khludov and that 
published in Migne cannot be determined at this time. 

25. SSepkina. Miniatjury Khluciovskoi Psaltiri, 30 

26. Amfilokhij. Arched . I z vest if a i Zameiki 0 Greceskoj Psdtiri, 4. noted tlie difference 
between the script of the text and that of the inscriptions and argued that the 
inscriptions, as well as the images they accompany, date to the tenth to eleventh 
century. However, there is no reason to believe the inscriptions and the miniatures 
arc not contemporary with the text. The use of two different uncial scripts for text 
and inscriptions or text and scholia or commentaries is common practice in Greek 
manuscripts of this period. 

27. Ibid. 
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28. V. Lazarev, "Einigc kritischc Bcmcrkungcn zum Khludov-Psalter,” 8Z. 29 (1929- 
30), 279-284. 

29. S. Lambros. Catalogue of the Creek Manuscripts on Mount Athos, Cambridge. 1895, 
vol. I, 99* 

30. E. E. Granstrem, “Kacalog grc£cskich rukopiscj Icningradskich chranilisc, I, Ru- 
kopisi IV-IX vekov,* 1 P'tedM/j/ifcj/ Vretninik XVI (1959). 235, no. 80. The Leningrad 
leaves were identified as belonging to the Pantokrator Psalter by J. Strzygowski 
in his review ofTikkanen Die Psaltcrillustration im Mittclaher, in HZ 6(1897), 422- 
426. 

31. Dufrenne, L f Illustration l, t6. 

32. Scvfrnko. “The Anti-Iconoclastic Poem in the Pancokrator Psalter,” 54 states that 
this hand “may be as early as the last quarter of the 9th century and is hardly later 
than the third quarter of the loth.” N. Wilson. Medieval Creek Bookhantls, Examples 
Selected from Greek Manuscripts in Oxford Libraries, Cambridge. Mass.* 1973 . nos. 
13 and 14, points out the common use of half-uncial for marginalia, especially in 
the period c. 875-975. as exemplified by two manuscripts written for the scholar 
Arethas to which this owner added numerous marginal notes written in half-uncial. 

33. Dufrenne, L*Illustration I, 16. 

34. Ibid. 

35. H. Omont, Min in lures des plus at idem mannscrits grecj dc la Bibliotheque [Rationale du 
Vie an XVIt stecle, Paris, 1929* 40-43; Dufrenne. L'Illustration l, 41. On the identity 
of Laurent ius Blondcl, see La Grande Encyclopedic, cd. M. Berthdot, Paris. 1886- 
1902. vol. 6, 1169-1170. 

36. Dufrenne. L'Wustration /, 41. estimates 22 quires or 176 folios; however, the last 
extant quire (KB') t which ends with Psalm 136, is already quire 22. 

37. See Dufrenne, L*Illustration l t colorplatc Paris 20, 1. 
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Figure i. Moscow. Hist. Mus. Cod. ,-, 9> Kliludov Psalter. Col. 2r. Psalm 1:1-4. 
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Figure 2 . Utrecht, Univ. Lib. Ms. ,12. Utrecht Psalter, fol. tv. Psalm i. 
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Figure 3. Moscow, Hist, Mus. Cod. uy, Khludov Psalter, Ibl. $6r. Psalm 57:3. 
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Figure 4. Stuttgart, Wiirttcmbcrgischc Landcsbibliochek, Cod. btbl. 2” 23, Stuttgart Psalter, fo 
Psalm 57:5. 
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Figure 5. Moscow, Hist. Mus. 
Cod. i29, Khludov Psalter, 
fol. igr. Psalm 21:2. 


Figure 6. Moscow, Hist. Mus. 
Cod. 129, Khludov Psalter, 
fol. 19V. Psalm 21:17. 
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Figure 7. Moscow, Hist. Mus. Cod. 129. Khludov Psalter, fol. 20r. Psalm 21:18-19. 
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Figure 8. (opposite, lop) Stuttgart, Wtmtcmbcrgische Landesbibltothek. Cod. bibl. a'' 23. Stuttj 
Psalter. fols. 25v-26r. Psalm 2r. 


Figure 9. (opposite, bottom) Stuttgart, Wiiriteinbergischc Landesbibliochek, Cod. bibl. 2” 23. Smug 
Psalter, fols. 2*v-27r, Psalm it. 


Figure 10. (above) Moscow, Hist. Mus. Cod inj t Kiiludov Psalter, fol. 4ir. Psalm 41:2. 
Figure 11. (below) London, Brit. Lib. Add. 40731. Bristol Psalter, fol. 6yr, Psalm 41:2. 
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Figure 13. London. Bril. Lib. Add. 40731, Bristol Psalter, tol. i6r, Psalm 8:7-9, 
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Figure 14. Mi. Athos, Pantokrator 61, fol. 23r, Psalm 9:18 
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Figure 15. London. Brit. Lib. Add. 40731, Bristol Psalter, fol. iSr, Psalm 9:18 
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Figure 16. Moscow. J list. Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psalter, fol. iov, Psalms 10.6-7 and 11:4-5. 


Figure 17. Moscow. Hist. Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psalter, fol. 70V, Psalm 72:4,9. 
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Figure iH, Moscow, I list. Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psalter, fol. 3r, Psalm 3:titlo 
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Figure 19. Stuttgart, Wiirttcmbergischc Laudcsbibliothck. Cod, bibl. 2“ 2.3, Stuttgart Psalter, fol 
Psalm 3:titlc. 
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Figure 20. Moscow, Hist. Mus. Cod. 129, Kliludov Psalter, fol. 52V, Psalm 53icicle. 
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Figure 22. Si. Gall, Stiftsbi- 
bliothck Cod, 22 , Psalterium 
Aurcum, p. 132, Psalm 5 t:citlc. 




Figure 23 - Moscow, I list. 
Mus. Cod. 129, Kliludov Psal¬ 
ter, fol. 55r. Psalm >6:iiilc. 
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Figure 24. Moscow, Hist. Mus. C#d. 129, Kldudov Psalter, foL 54V, Psalm 55:ticlc and 55:6* 
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Figure 26. London, l$ric Lib. 
Add. 40731. Bristol Psalter* 
fol. Jtyr, Psalm 55:cick\ 
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figure 27. London. Brit. Lib. Add. 40731. Bristol Psalter, fob I27r, Psalm 77:13. 
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Figure 28. London. Brit. Lib. Add. 40731, Bristol Psalter, fol. !2$r. Psalm 77:24. 27. 
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Figure 29. London, Brit, Lib. Add. 40731. Bristol Psalter, fol. I2fv, Psalm 77:44-45. 
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Figure 30. London, Brit. Lib. Add. 40731. Bristol Psalter, fbl. i30r, Psalm 77:46-48, 
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Figure 32 . Mt. Arhos. Pantokfator 6 i, fol. ioir. Psalm 77 : 24 , 
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Figure 36 . Moscow, Hist. Mus, Cod. 129 . Rhludov Psalter. fol. <)v. PsnllN 9 ; 33 - 
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Figure 37. Paris, Bibl, Nat. gr. 20. fol. 5v. Psalm 96:11 
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Figure 38. Moscow, Hist. Mus. Cod, 129, Khludov Psalter, fol. 51V, Psalm 51:9. 
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Figure 39. Moscow, Mist. 
Mus. Cod, 129. Khludov Psal¬ 
ter, fol. 35V, Psalm 36:35, 
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Figure 40. Moscow, I list. 
Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psal¬ 
ter, fol. 35r, Psalm 36:26. 
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Figure 41. Moscow. Hist. Mus. Cod. 129. Khludov Psalter, fo). 67V, Psalm 68:28, 
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Figure 42 . Moscow, Hist. Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psalter, fol. 67r, Psalm 68:22. 
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Figure 43. Moscow, Hist. Mus. Cod. 129. Khludov Psalter, fol. 23V. Psalm 25:5. 
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Figure 44, Mt. Athos. Pamokrator 61. fol. i6>r, Psalm 113:12-15. 
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gr. 20, fol. iSr, Psalm 104:39-41 
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figure 47. Paris. Bibl. Nat. 
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Figure 48. Paris, Bibl, Nac. gr. 20. fol. i6v. Psalm 105:17—20. 
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Figure 49. Kiris, BibJ. Nat. gr. 20, fol. 17V. Psalm 105:28-30. 
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Figure 50. Moscow, 
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Figure 5 t. Mt. Athos, Pautokrator 61. fol. 83V, Psalm 67:16. 
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Figure 52. London, Brit. Lib. Add. 40731, Bristol Psalter, fol. 105V, Psalm 67:1 
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Figure 53. Moscow. Hist. Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psalter, fol. 98v, Psalm 98:5-7. 
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Figure 54. Moscow, Hist. Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psalter, fol. 114V, Psalm 109:1. 
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Figure S<5. Mt, Adios. Pantokrator 6i, fol. H4v. Psalm Ki:6. 
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Figure 57. Mt, Athos, Pantokrator 61, fol. 39V. Psalm 34:1 1. 
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Figure 58. Mr. Athos, Pantokrator 61, fol, lor, Psalm 21:2. 
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Figure 59. Mt. Athos, Pamokrator 61. fol. t02v, Psalm 77:2. 
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Figure 60. Mt. Athos, Pamokrator 61, fol. to6v. Psalm 77:40. 
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Figure 6J. Moscow, Hist. Mus. Cod. 129, Kliludov Psalter, Fol. 7rtr. Psalm 77:20-24. 
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Figure 62. Moscow, Hist. 
Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psal¬ 
ter. fol. 76V, Psalm 77:25-29. 
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Figure 63. Moscow. Hist. 
Mus. Cod. 129. Khludov Psal¬ 
ter, fol. 77r. Psalm 77:40. 
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Figure 64. Moscow, Mist. Mus. Cod, 129. Khludov Psalter, fol. 77V. Psalm 77:44-4 S, 
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Figure 65. Moscow, I list- Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psalter, 
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Figure 66. Moscow. Hisi. MuS. Cod. i V), Khludov Psalter, fol. 7§v. Psalm 77:58-65. 
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Figure 67. Moscow. I list. Mus Cod. 129. Khludov Psalter, fol. 79r. Psalms 77:68-70 and 78:1 
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f igure 68. Moscow. Hist. Mus. Cod. 129. Khludov Psalter, (ol. 49V. Psalm 49:13-15. 
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Figure 72. Mt. Athos. Pantokrator 6 i, tol. 55V, Psalm 44:11 
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Figure 73. Moscow, (-list. Mus, Cod 129, Khhulov l ] saltcr, foL 33r, Psalm 35:10. 
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Figure 74. Mt. Athos. Pancokrator 61. fol. 42V, Psalm 35:10, 13 
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Figure 75. Moscow, Hisc. 
Mus. Cod. i 2 <j, Khiudov Psal¬ 
ter, fol. j8r. Psalm 38:10. 
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Figure 76. Mt. Achos, Paiuo- 
krator 61, fol. .|8r, Psalm 
38:10. 13. 
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Figure 77. Moscow. Mist. Mus. Cod. 129, Khiudov Psalcer, foL 6r. Psalm 7:7. 
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;ure 78. Moscow, Hist. Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psalter, fol. ioiw Psalms 101:26-27 and 102:2-3. 
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Figure 79. Paris, Bibl. Nat. gr. 20. fol. 9r. Psalm 101:26-27, 
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Figure 8o. Moscow, Hist. Mus, Cod. 129. Khludov Psalter, fol. ,<8v, Psalm 49:1, 
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figure 81. London, Hrit. Lib. Add. 40731. Hrmol Psalter, fol. 8ov, I'salitt 49:1. 
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Pigurc 84. Moscow. I list Mus. Cod. 129. Khludov Psalter, fol. 90V. Psalm 8Q:rit1c. 
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figure 85. Mr. Athos. F.miokrjior 61, fol. u8r. 1 ’sjIiu 89:tidc. 
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figure 86. Moscow, Mist. Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psalter. foL 4r. Psalm 4:7. 
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figure 87. Mt. Athos, Pautokrator 6j, fol. 9Hr. Psalm 73:12 
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figure 88. Moscow, Hist. Mus. Cod. >29. Khludov Psalter, fol. 72v t Psalm 73:12.13 
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Figure K<>, Moscow, Hist. 
Mus. Cod 129. Khludov Psal¬ 
ter. fol. 4Sv\ Psalm 4^:7. 


Figure 90. Moscow, Hist. 
Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psal¬ 
ter, fol. .*6r. Psalm 46:2. 
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92. Crucifixion, Icon from the Monastery of St 
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Figure 97. Moscow, I list. Mus. Cod. 129, Kliludov Psalter, fol. 13 iv, Psalm 13 1 
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Figure 96. Mi. Athos, Pautokrator 61, fol. 119V* Psalm 85:9, 


Figure 98- Mr. Athos, Pnncokrator <1, fol. i$4v, Psalm 131:6 
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Figure 99. Moscow* Mist. Mus. Cod. 129, Khludov Psalter, fo], 8 *v, Psalm 8(1:5, 
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Figure 100. Mt. Athos, Pntnokrator 6t, fol. titr. Psalm 86:5. 
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Figure 104. Paris, Bibl. Nsl gr. 92J, Sacra Parallda. fol. 33or, 
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: igurc 105. Milan, Ambros. Lib. Cod. li. 4^-50* Homilies of Gregory Nittrianzcri. pages 214-215. 
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Figure io(j. Milan, Ambros. Lib. Cod. B.49-50, Homilies of Gregory Namnzen, page 36 . 
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Figure to7. Milan, Ambros. Lib. Cod. F.49-50, Homilies of Gregory Nazianzen, page 276. 
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Figure no. Bibliotcca Vaticana gr. 749, Job with Catena, fol. 26r. 
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General Index 


Note: The Khludov, Pantokrator. Paris gr. 20, Bristol, Theodore and Barberini Psalters arc not 
indexed. 


Aaron. 25. *11-2. 56-8. 91 
'Abd al-Malik. Caliph (685-705), 79. 91. 191 
abjuration formulae, 61; see also Ritual of 
Abjuration 

Abraham, 90; and Melcli isedek, 55-6; 
Hospitality. 53-5 

acheiropcietn (not nude by hands). 40 , 102 
acheirotmeios (cut without hands). 38-40 
Ads of Peter. 27 

Adam: naming the animals, 12; skull, 83, 

100; tomb. 100 

Adverius Judaeos literature, see ami-Jewish 
literature 
Akoimetoi. 128 

Al-Mahdi, Caliph (775-7S5). 90 
Al-Mamun. Caliph (813-S33). 101 
Alexander, Emperor (912-913), 133 
Alexander, P.. 116. 136 
Amfilokltij, S.. 126. 143 
ampullae, % 

Anastasis. 10. 13, 22, 23 . 24. 10. 49. 66. 67, 
68. 88. 89. 101 

Anastasius of Sinai. Hod eg os. 24, 75. 88-9, 

135 

Anderson. J.. 10 

Andrew of Crete. 24; Homily XXI, On the 
Birth of the Holy Theotokos, 23. 38 
Annunciation. 64 

Anthony of Sylacum. Patriarch (821-837), 28, 
30. 120 

antichrist. 131, 132 

anti-iconoclastic poem, in Pautokrator 
Psalter. 132 

ami-Jewish literature. 5. 33. 42, 44. 60, 61, 

134; use of Old Testament prophesy. 43. 
113; jff also Jews; citations of individual texts 
ami-Muslim literature, 44. 78-9. 113. 134; 


related to anti-Jewish, 80, 90. 92, 93; use of 
Old Testament prophesy. 79-80. 87, 113, 
119; use of reason and logic. 81, 119—20; see 
also Muslims; citations of ituti vidua! texts 
antiphons, 127, 128, 141, 146 
antipodes. 25, 68 
Aphohil, Demonstrations. I72n55 
Apollopliancs. 84. 88 
Apostolic Constitutions, 58 
Arcthas, 44; Letter to the Emir of Damascus, 78, 
82. 87. 189nl21 

Aristophanes. Byzantine manuscripts of. 108 
Aristotle: as source for George the Monk, 99; 

Byzantine manuscripts of, 108 
Ark of the Covenant. 54 
Armenians, 94. 139 
Asaph. 17. 19 
Ascension, 21 

Athanasius. St.. 32; Commentary on the Psalms, 
48. 98, 163n29. I69nl2, 173n7, 177n41 
Athens. Areopagus, 84 
Athos. Mt.. Lavra of St. Athanasius, 140 


Baptism: of Christ. 11. H, 90 . 91 ; types of, 
91 

Barlaain and Joasaph. Romance of. 10 
Basil 1. Emperor (867-886). 43, 40. 61. 131, 
133; Vita Basilii, 43. 174n76 
Basil oflimesa, 101 
Basil of Neopatrac, 60 
Basil. St., portrait, 118-19 
Beatitudes, 142 
Bcrlphcgor. 20. 35, 36 
Berger. P. I... 138 
Bcrsabcc. 16 
Deselect. 34. 121 
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GENERAL 


Bethlehem, 52; Church of the Nativity. 2*1. 
96, 117, 137 

Bible, see Scriptures, Index of Biblical 
References 
Blake, R.. 133 

bhsphcmcr/blasphemy. 14, 122-3 
Blonde], L., 146 
brazen serpent, 91 
Brubaker. L., 137 
Bulges, 94, 130 

eakatio wlli, 114 
Canart. P., 13*2 
Candace of Ethiopia 25, 91 
Canon of Daily and Nightly Psalms, 128, 
142-3 

Canon Tables, 107, 118 
catenae, 4. 6. 104. 105. 108-11 
Cavusiii. Pigeon I louse Church. 86 
Chanty, personification of. 29. 112. 128 
cherubim, 34. 93 

Chora Monastery, see Cons tantinople 
Christ: accepted by the nations, 88; 

addressing Jews, 19. 47. 50. 51, HI. 113, 
137; adored by M%scs, 63; appearance to 
Ahntham, 53-4; appearance to David, 63; 
arrest of", 17, 48. 65. 112; before Cahphas. 
47, 122; circumscription, 49. 59. 69. 75. 83. 
88; divinity, 44-7. 49. 54. 59. 69. 71. 72. 
75. 79, 80. 86-9; enthroned. 45. 64; free 
will. 82. 87; in Hades, 89; humanity, 49, 

66. 69. 75. 85. 87, K8. R$, image, 1,2-4. 5, 
25. 32. 37. 57. 59. 74, 75. 91. 94. 114. (and 
Incarnation, 69-72); in mandorla. 21; 
passion, 3; priesthood, 54-8. 62; and rich 
man, 122; second coming. 25. 68; silence 
before Pilate, 66, 123; sovereign of 
universal church. 133; surrounded by bulls 
or bull-men. 9, 49; surrounded by dogs or 
Jog-men, 9, 49; tomb. 23, 24. 40, 66-8, 

96 , 97. KM, 117, temptation, 21; types, 
(bread of life) 50. 51. (call*) 53. (fountain of 
life) 65, (rock) 91. (stone) 23. 38-40; see 
also Anastasts; Ascension; Baptism; 
Crucifixion; entombment; entry into 
Jerusalem; Incarnation; Last Supper; 
Nativity; Resurrection 

church fathers, portraits. 118; see also patristic 
writings 

circumcision, anulied by Baptism. 90 
coinage: imperial, 74; of Justinian II. I; of 
Michael 111. 74; of Theodora and Mtchael 
(II. 1 

Communion of rlic Ap-o silcs, 57-9. 137 
Constans II, Emperor, (641-663). 99 
Constantine (Cyril), apostle to SLivs; Lift. 39, 
41. 44, 79, 119, I98n76, 2»2n45 
Constantine 1. Emperor (324-337), 115 
Constantine V. Emperor (741-775), 59 
Constantinople: Chora Mouasicry. 95. 129. 

13 I; Hagia Sophia. 127. (apse mosaic) 1; 


imperial palace, (Chalke gate) 1. 132. 
(scriptorium) 125; monasteries. 128 
Patriarchate. 6, 124, 125, (scriptorium) 
127-9; St. John Studios Monastery. 6. 10. 
124-9 

Coultox>ersy between a Sanacen and a Christian , 
78. 90-1. 182n30 

convcrts/convcrsion: Christia,ns to Islam, 78. 
101, I02;jews ro Christianity. 43. 60-1. 
131; Khazars to Judaism, 60; Muslims to 
Christia nity. 61. 90, 79. 101; Paulicians. 61 
Cosnus Indnoplcustcs. Christian Topoqmphy, 
11. 25. 42. 68 

Councils. Iconoclastic. 122; Const,mtmoplc 
(754), 33. 36. 116-17; Constantinople (815). 
1. 2. 32. 33. 113-17, 120-1. 136. 138; 

I licrcia (754). 116. (Horos) I64n37. I77n36 
Councils, iconography of, 115 
Councils, Orthodox A 104. 120. 123. 130; 
Constantinople (843). M6; Constantinople 
(861). 130; Constantinople (867), 36. 130. 
131, (3m) 131-2; Constantinople (869- 
870), 131; Constantinople 111 (680-681). 

113. 116; Jerusalem (836) (supposed). 102 
(see also toiler of the Panwcht of .Mrwandrn 
...): Nicaea II (787). I. 103. 116. 120, 136. 
(Am) 31. 33. 34* 36. 37. 41. 115, 122. 
164 n 3l, 174i»72; Tiullo (692). 91. (82nd 
Canon) 117 
Creed. 141 

cross: feast of, 4-5; footstool as symbol of. 

41; image of. 1. 3. 41. (with image of 
Christ). 72; as quire mark, 125-6, sign of 
72; symbol of victory. 74; veneration of, 5, 
40-2. 72. 73. 87, 92. 93; see oho Muslims 
Crucifixion. 9, 10. 21. 30. 32. 48-9. 72. 75. 
81-6, 89. 1ft). 132. 134, 137; with Christ 
shown dead, 75. 33. 85. 86. 88. 100, 137; 
icon of. 86; marvels at. 84-7; witnesses at, 
85-8 

Cutler, A.. 106 

Cyprian. To Qitirinns, Three Book* of 
Tcstmwtties agaimr ihe Jews. 54. 165n44, 
168n4. 171n36. 175n3. 175n9. 176n2l 

Daniel, prophesy. 23, 37-9 
Dathan and Abiron, 20. 35 
David: and Absalom, 2. 3. 15; and 
Abunctech. 16: addressing Jews. 71. Ill, 

II3. 137;anfCMor of Christ, 52. 64, 77: 
and Annunciation, ( >4; anointed by Samuel, 
52; arrosi of. 17, *18; and arrest ofChnst, 
66; and burning of Mcsopoiamia, 15; in 
cave, 16; and Chmt and Samaritan 
woman, 65; and Christ enthroned, *15. 62. 
64, 137; and cross. 4, 72. 117; and Daniel. 
23. 37. 38: and Gideon. 77: and Habakkuk 
and rising sun. hiding. 15: and Holy 
Sion Church, 98: and image of Christ, 69- 
72, 74. 76. Ill, 112, 137; and image of the 
Virgm. 98, 137; mtcrprctation of psalms. 


m 





see Scriptures. interpretation of: and John 
the Grammarian. 34. 62, 111. 121. 137; and 
life of Christ, IH, 112. 137; and 
Mclchiscdck, 57. 62; and N.ithan. 15-16; 
praying. 17. 18. 62. 64; in proskyncsis 
before Christ, 63; and second coming of 
Christ. 25. 68: at tornb of Christ. 22. 24, 
51-2. 62. 66-8. 117, 137; see Jso prophets 
Dr Sarris imagwtbns ad versus Constnntimnn 
Cabo Hit nun. 30-1 

debatc(s): Byzanmie-Larin. 131; Christian- 
Jewtsh. 33, 43, 44, 120. 131; Chnstun- 
Muslhn. 79, Wit, 120. 131: Orchodox- 
Paulician, 131; public, 6, 120-3; see also 
anti-Jewish literature. anti«Musltm 
literature; dialogue; John VII, the 
Grammarian; citations of individual texts 
Demetrius. Sc.. Miracles. 135 
dialoguc(s); as method of argument. Ill; 
Christian-Jewish. 33. 39. 43-5. 64. 78. 120; 
Christian-Muslim, 78, 79. 120; set" also 
anti-Jewish literature; ;nui-Muslim 
literature; debates; (nations of indUnduat texts 
Dialogue of the Jews Papisms anti Philo with a 
Certain A took, 41. 52. 66 . 71. 164n35. 
165rH4, 166n50. I66n57. 170n25. 170n27. 
175n3. 175f»12. 177n42, 179it76. I88nl07 
Didymus the Blind, Commentary on the 
Psalms, 176n28, 177n41. I78n55 
Dionysius the Arcopagite, Pseudo-. 84-6, 88, 
122. 137; iMter to Paiyearp of Smyrna. 84-6. 
132; manuscript of works. 110. 132 
Disputation against the Jews. 41, 44, 52, 

I64ii35. 165n44. I66n50, 167n64. 168n2. 
169n9. 17ftn27, 172n47. 175n3, I77n42. 
I78n44. I83n32. 188nl07 
Disputation of Credent ms with the Jew Her ban. 
52. 63. 70. 72. 169n8 

Disputation o f Sergius the Sty fife against a Jew, 
37. 63, 16*9134, 164n35. 164n36, I65n45. 
166»51. 170n25, 170n27. I71n36, 171n39. 
175n2, 175n9. 175nlO, 178n47. 179n76. 
197n72 

doxn, 127. 128, 141. 144. 146 
Dufienne, S., 9. 11. 34. 145* 146 
dyarchy. 133 

earth, image of. 68 

Edcssa. image of Christ in. 102 

emperor, linage of. 74^-5 

Engemann, J.. 85. 86 

Entombment of Christ, 22, 23, 24. 49, 88 

Entry into Jerusalem, 21 

Ephratha, % 

Epiphnnius the Deacon. 37. 115, 122 
Eucharist. 53-6. 90: mid Iconoclasts, 59; 
ritual, 58 

Eusebius, M2; Cowiiteutory on the Psalms. 
173n59. I75n9. 176n31; i?i'«M£rfirdl 
Demonstrations, 53-4 
Euscathuis, St.. 25 


INDEX 

Euihyinius of Sardis. Lift, see Methodius 
Ezekiel. 34. 74. 99 

Fcathmtonc, J.. 133 
fleece. 7A-7 

florilcgia. 6. KM, 109. 113. 116. 118. 120;. see 
trbtijohn VII, die Grammarian 
Forty Martyrs of Scbastc. 10 
Forty-two Martyrs of Amorton, Acts. 79. 102 

George Synccllus. 95 

George the Monk. Chrottiam. 79. 80. 93. 99- 
UiO. 163n26. 182n32, 189nll5 
Germanus. Patriarch (715-730): Hcmtly the 
Presentation of (he Theotokos . 167n66; Letter 
to Thomas of Ctaudiopolis. 35. 92 
Gideon. 76-7 
Gloria. Ml. 147 
golden calf, 69 
Golgotha. 85. % 

Grabar, A., 3. 24, 25. 28. 49. 66. 73, 74. 84. 
85. 88, 89. 94. 96. 97. 98. 125, 130. 133. 

134 

Graptoi. see Theodore; Theophancs 
Grcgoroviich, V„ 140 
Gregory Asbesus. 6. 131-2 
Gregory Nazianzus: Hastily 18, #u the 

llteopfuany or Birthday erf Christ. 46; portrait 
of. 119 

Gregory of Nyssa. Pseudo-, Srffrtc d 

Testimonies from the Old Testament against the 
Jews, 50. 54. K>8n4. 17Chi27, 171 n44. 

175n9. 176n21. 176n30. 177n34, 177n42. 
179n76 

Griffith. S. H., 92. 93.94. 101, 102 

Habakkuk. 70. 74 

Hades. 12. 13. 22. 40. 88, 101 

Halkt. Monastery of All 1 loly Trinity, 140 

hart, drinking, II 

Harun al-Uashid. Caliph (786-809), 95 

I Iavicc, C.. 10 

heaven, image of. 68 

Hebrews, tee Jews 

Heliopolis, 84 

Hellenes. 84 

Heraclius. forced conversion of Jews. 60 
heretics. 14. 44. 115, 122 
Hesychius of Jerusalem: Fragments cm the 
Psalms, 47. 77; On fie Titles of the Psalms, 
76. I63n29. 167n6l. 168n72. 17#n32. 

171 ti45. 176n28, 176n31 
Holy Land, see Palestine 
Hosca, ponrau of. 119 
hymns: of Communion. 142; of Entrance. 

142; ofThanksgiving. 142: see also 
Romanos 

hypopsalmata. 14. 127, 128. 141. 146 

Urines and lambres. 28 
icon, see image 
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Iconodasm: blamed on Jews, 31, 42. 94; 
blamed on Muslims, 31, 102; of Christians 
in Palestine, 103; ended in >143. 5, 73 
Iconoclasts, 120; arguments related to those 
of Jews, 6. 33, 42, 60, and cross, 73; and 
death of Christ. 88; denial of Christ's 
passion ;ind death, 49. 83, 84; dcsrruction 
and removal of images, 1. 2; and Eucharist, 
59; and function of images, 134; images of, 
27, 42, 84, 85, 91, 122 (see aho Anthony of 
Sylacum; John VII, the Grammarian; Leo 
V; Symbatios-Consraniint; Theodotus); 
influenced by Jews, hi* 94; inspired by 
demons. 27, 30; and Jews, 49, 59. 70; 
likened to Jews. 29-33, 42, 94; as 
simoniacs, 27. 29, 30, as sorcerers, 27; use 
of Psalm 113, 34, 62, 92. 93; whitewashing 
icon of Christ. 2. 21, 30. 31, 114 
Iconophilcs: and Crucifixion of Christ. 83; 
and death of Christ, 89-90; and equality of 
cross and image of Christ, 73; and 
Eucharist, 59; and Holy Land sanctuaries. 
97; and humanity of Christ. 85, 88; and 
Incarnation, 69; and Prophets, 73; and 
restoration of images. 1-2; Resurrection, 

66; and tradition, 1; use of anti-Jewish 
literature. 33. 35. 40-2 
idolatry: of Christians. 31. 33,40, 42. 91, 92. 
93; destroyed by Christ. 37-40, 84; of 
Jews, 20, 35-7, 51. 71. 92. 93. 112; of 
Muslims. 92, 93; and Psalm 113, 34, 92-3, 
121 

idols, 23. 38-40, 84, 121 
Ignatius, Patriarch (847-858, 867-877], 129, 
131. 132; caricatures of, 131-2 
image(s): bleeding. 32. 33. 114; as books for 
(he illiterate, 136; circular form interpreted. 
32. 59, 74-5; essence of, 74; as exegesis. 

137; function of, in Byzantium. 135—9; 

John of Damascus* types of. 91; position 
relative to texts, 135-8; power of, 135; 
production ordered by God, 34. 93; as 
proofs, 135; and prototype, 74, 75; as seal. 
74. 75; used for instruction, 137; used to 
authenticate texts, 117-19. 138; veneration 
of, 40. 41. 73. 92. 93. 94. (rejected by 
Christians of Sclcukia) 103. (rejected by 
Palestinian Christians) 102. (supported by 
Oriental Patriarchs) 102, 103; set alio Jews. 
Muslims 
inutgc cl ipea la, 74 

Incarnation, 32, 39, 40, 46. 69-73, 76, 77, 80. 
84. 85. 89. 98. 136; and image, 59. 69-71, 
76 

initials, 114. 146. 147 
interpretation, s «y Scriptures, Pacristic 
writings 
Isaac, 90 

Isaiah. 45. 74, 81, 117; and arrest of Christ, 
65, 122-3; sec ah\> Jews 


Islam, see Muslims 
Israelites, set Jew s 

Jacob. 40. 90 
Jacobites. 82, 89 
Jedethun, 17 
Jeremiah, 99 

Jerome of Jerusalem, A Dialogue of the Bl<ss«l 
Jem*me ((weaving the Holy Trmiiy, the 
discussion of a Jew with the Christian, 164n35 
Jerusalem: city walls. 98; Dome of (he Rock. 
79-80. 138; Holy Sepulchre (Anastasis), 23. 
95. 96. 97, l#l. 102. 127, 134; Me. Sion 
Church. 52. 96-101, 112, 133, 137; as navel 
of the earth, 83, 100; Patriarchs, 95. 102; 
Persian invasion of(614), 60; Pool of 
Siloam. 99; as site of salvation, 83, 100; 
Spoudacon Monastery, 97, 127; Tower of 
David. 98-9; ice also Golgotha; Palestine; 
Councils. Orthodox 

Jews/Jewish: addressed by Christ, 19. 47. 50. 

51, HI. 113. 137; addressed by David, 71. 
HI. 113. 137; addressed by Isaiah, 4, 45, 

46. 62. 63. 111. 113. 137; adoring golden 
calf, 20. 35-7; and arrest of Christ, 65; 
attack Christ. 46; attack image of Christ. 

32. 33; bribing guards at Christ’s tomb. 
29-30, 32; as bull-men, 49; called "Christ- 
killers", 46; caricatured, 46-9, 51, 65, 82. 
83; children sacrificed to demons. 20. 35, 

36 ; and Christian images* 32 - 7 . 39 - 43 ; 

costume, 29. 47, 48. 50; crossing Red Sea. 

19, 50; at Crucifixion. 30, 32. 33. 46. 48. 

49. 82, 83. 84. 87; and death of Christ. 30. 
81; defeat by enemies, 19. 20. 51; and 
defense of Orthodox Christianity, 5; as 
dog-men, 49. $2; Exodus from Egypt, 19. 

20, 35. 50; as false witnesses. 47. 82; forced 
baptism of 5, 43. 60, 131; hatred of 
Christ, 82; land appropriated by Christians. 

52, 97—9; Law (and Christians) 49, 52, 53. 
(superseded) 43, 50, 55, 56. 90; miracles in 
the desert, 19, 50. 91; murmuring against 
Christ. 51; murmuring against Moses, 19, 
20. 35-6, 51; Old Covenant superseded, 

33, 49-52, 97, U8; and passion of Christ, 
46-9; and plagues in Egypt. 19-20, 51; 
priesthood, 55-8, (garments;) 41-2, 57; 
reject Christ, 32, 33, 43-6, 47, 51, 61, 71, 
82, 112; reject (heir own prophets. 51. 62, 
63; rejected by God, 19. 50. 51; sacrifice 
superseded, 52—5, 58; sorcerer, see 
Tcssarakomapcchys; stoning Christ, 47, 82; 
tabernacle. 34; rcmplc, 34, 121, (curtains) 
86. 87; Toraih venerated by. 40. 42. 93; see 
also anti-Jewish literature; converts; 
konociasm; Iconoclasts; idolatry; Muslims, 
Paulicians, Scriptures 

Job, monk, 95. 97 

John, St., the Evangelist. 87 
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John Chrysostom, 76; Commentary on Psalm 
49. 99. 173n59; Diseottrses a gainst the Jews, 
56. 166n51. 17In39. 175n4.‘ I76n2l. 

178n44; Homily on Daniel, I67n63; Homily 
i>u AUUliisfilch. 57 

John of Damascus. 24, 41, 78-9, 95; Contra 
tmanginum (alumni stores or at i ones ires. 34. 35. 
41. 54. 59. 69-70, 72. 91, 136. I65n ll. 
I67n70, I68n73; Homily on the Donniflon, 
167n63, 189nl 19; Homily on the Holy 
Sabbath, 167n67; Homily on the Nativity of 
rhe Theotokos, 23. 38-9; On Heresies, 79. 8i. 
81 , 88 , 91. 92; On the Orthodox PaiiK 58 , 
I73n63; Parattela, 107; types of 
images, 91 

John of Jerusalem, 31 

John of Salonica. Against the Points and Jews, 
33. 164u35 

John VII, the Grammarian, Patriarch (834- 
843): citation of Psalm 113, 121, 134. 137; 
and Council of 815; 114-16. 120; debates 
with Iconophilcs. 120-2. 134; florilcgium. 

114-17. 120. 136. 138; haiMrylc. 29; as 
heretic, 28; as lanncs. 28, 29. 34; inspired 
by demons, 2, 29. 112; as painter, 6; as 
simoniac, 2. 27. 28. 29; as sorcerer, 2. 28. 
29. 115; as Tcriylos. 121; whitewashing 
icon. 36 

John the Baptist (forcru-iincr). 75 
Jordan River, 52. 97 

Joseph, Old Testament patriarch, 20 . 40 , 93 
Josephus, as source for George the Monk, 99 
Judas. 48 

Justin Martyr. 50; Dialogue with Trypho. 44. 
48.71, 165:i44, 167:t44. 170n30. I75n2. 
178n54 

Ka’ba. 92-3 

Karlin-Hayccr, P ( , 131 

Kartsonis. A., 49. 75,88,89, 135 

kathismata, 127. 128. 141, 143, 144, 146 

Khazars, 44. 60. 94. 119. 130 

Khludov, A. 1.. 140 

Khoury, A.-T., 120 

Koimesis, sec Virgin Mary 

Kondakov, N. P.. 32. 124 

Koran. 88; Surah, 4, 79, 81 

Lambros, S., 144 
Last Supper, 4 
Idtrcia, 37. 93 

Leo III. Emperor (717-741), 1,31. 42. 60. 91 
Leo V, Emperor (813-820), l, 95. 114-15. 

120. 134 

Leo VI. Emperor (886»-912). 133 
Leo (HI or VI). Emperor, Letter to Umar, 78. 
80. 81. 87. 18In 19 

Leontius of Ncapolis. Polemic against the Jews 
33. 31. 41. 164n35, I68n73 
Letter of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, 


and Jerusalem to the Emperor Theophilus in the 
year 836. 102, 103, 134. 136-7. 204n 12 
Libri Carol ini. 137 
Luckmann, T„ 138 

magaloschcma, 128 
Malickij, N.. 127 
Mamre. 53 
Mandylion. 4# 

Mango. C.. 95. 115. 130 
maima, 19, 50-1, 53 
manuscripts (by location) 

Athens. Bemiki Mus. Vitr. 34.3 (Psalter) 

18 

Achos, Dochiariou 5 (Mcnologion). 25 
Athos. Esphigmenou 14 (Mcnologion), 25 
Baltimore. Walters Arc Gallery W733 
(Psalter). 10 

Berlin. Staatlichc Mus., Kupfcrstich- 
kabincti 78.A.9 (I lamilton Psalter). 10 
Florence, l.aur. Lib. Cod, Plut I. 56 
(Uabbula Gospels). 107. 118 
Jerusalem. Patr. Lib., Staurou 36 (Job) 

109. no 

London, British and Foreign Bibl, Soc.. 
Code*x Zacynthins (New Testament), 

109 

Milan. Ambros, Lib. Cod. E.49-50 
(Homilies of Gregoty Naziaimis). 108- 

10. 118-19. 138. figs. 105-7 
Moscow. Hist. Mus, Cod. 2752 (Bulgan.ni 

Psalter). 9 

Moscow, Museum of Fine Arts 
(Alexandrian World Chronicle). 107 
Munich, Baycrischc Staatsbibl. Slav. 4 
(Serbian Psalter), 9 

Paris. Bibl. Nat, Coislin 239 (Homilies of 
Gregory Nazianzus), 13 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. gr. 510 (Homilies of 
Gregory Nazianzus). 74 
Paris. Bibl. Nit. gr_ 923 (Sacra Parallels), 
105-10. 118-19. 138. figs. 103-4 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. Suppl. gr. 1286 (Smopc 
Gospels), 118 

Paris. Bibl. Nat. syr. 33 (Gospels). 107, 

108 

Patmos, Monastery -itaf Sc. John the 
Evangelist, Cod. 171 (Job). 108-10, iig. 
108 

Patinos . Monastery of St. John the 
Kv.mgclist. Cod. 494, 126 
Rossano, Cathedral (Gospels). 118 
St. Gall, Stiftsbibl. Cod. 22 (Psalccrium 
Aurcuiri), 16, 106, fig. 22 
St. Petersburg, Saltykov-Secdriu Public 
Library. 1252 F VI (Kiev Psalter). 10 
Stuttgart. Wurttcmbcrgischc Landcsbibl. 

Cod. bibl. 2° 23 (Stuttgart Psalter), 3. 9, 

11. 12, 15-22, 41. 48. 53. 56. 106. figs. 

4. 8. 9, 19. 21 
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Uirccht, Univ, Lib. Ms, 32 (Ucrcchf 
psalter), 3, 8 , 9. 11-16, 18. 20, 21, 31. 

41. 53. 56. 106. lig, 2 
Vatican, Bibl. Apost. gr. 749 (Job). 105. 
108-10. figs. 109-10 

Vatican. Bibl. Apost. gr, 1927 (Psalter). 9. 

18 

Vatican, Bibl Apost. gr. 2079. 126 
Vatican. Bibl. Apost. gr. 2625. 126 
Vcrcelli, Bib!. Capitolarc. Cod. CLXV 
(Conciliar Canons). 115. tig. 112 
Verona. Bibl. Capitolarc Cod. 1 (Psalter), 
105 

Vienna, Nat. Lib. Co<i, Thcol, gr, 31 
(Genesis). 108 

marginal commentaries. 104. 105, 108-10 
marginal illustration. 6 , 104-11. 119: pseudo-. 
107 

marginal psalters, see psalters 

marginal scholia, 1(04. 108-10. 119. 132 

Maii&. L, 18 

Martin, J. U., 83 

martyr, image of. 128 

MatiiiiS. 141 

Matthew, St., 81 

Mckhiscdck, 55-9. 90 

Methodius. Patriarch (843-847). 2. 7. 24. 73. 
132; CiVfivi tv; (he Setting tr/ of the Holy 
Images* 2. 28, 123. 125,* 132, 162ul4: Life of 
finthymius of Sardis, 73-4; possible patron of 
marginal psalters, 0. 125, 129, 131-1; 
relationship to Niccphorus. 133; in Rome, 
110, 132; as scribe, 110, 132; and writings 
of Nicephorus, 116, 133; sec also SyttoJikou 
of Orthodoxy 

Michael I. Emperor (811-813), 61, 95 
Michael 111. Emperor (842-867), 36. 61. 74, 

79 

Michael of St. Sahas. 79. 101. 102 
Michael the Synccllus, 95. 97. 103. 129. 133- 
4; debate with John the Grammarian, 121, 
134; Ertforuiinu cjj Dionysius /he Atevpagite. 
81-5. 134. 183n36; Life, 96. 100, 103, 121. 
134; translator of Tlicodorc Abu Qurrah. 
103. 134 

Millet. G., 3. 104 

minuscule. 125. 126. 143. 146. 1 17 
missions. Byzantine. 3. 88 . 94, 130-1 
monk.*, representations of, 29. 112, 128 
Monophysi tisrn, 75. 88 , 90. 135 
Monothelctism, 90 

Moscow: St. Nicholas Monastery. 110: State 
Historical Museum, 14(J 
Moses, 34, 41-2, 5(1-1. 74; before Phar.ioh. 
28-9, defending images. 69-70; and Exodus 
story. 19; receiving Law. 20. 36; striking 
water from rock. 19. 50. 91; venerating 
Christ, 63; venerating image of Christ. 72 
Mount of Olives, 52. 97 
mountain, with detached stone, 23. 37-9 


Muhammad, 80: not announced by prophets. 
80. 88 

Muslims, 5. 60, accept Christ a* messiah, 79; 
and Christi;m images. 31. 91-4. UD3: 
conquest of Palestine. 99-101. 103; and 
cross, 87, 91-2; deny Chri*t\ death on 
cross, 81-3. 87-9; deny Christ’s divinity, 
79, 80; deny Christ’s resurrection. 81; deny 
Christian sacraments, 90; and Holy Land 
sanctuaries. 95-6. 100. 134; and Jews, 6 ; 
images of 88 . 93-4, 130: inspired by Jews. 
31. 60-1; likened to Jews. 60. 94; and 
Mary, mother of Christ. 79; and natures of 
Christ, 89; object to arguments from 
Scripture, 80-1. 119; and Old Tesrament 
prophets. 78-81; position on images. 138; 
treatment of Christians in Palestine. 95. 99, 
101; ure ako anti-Muslim literature, 
Iconocbsm, idolatry. Scriptures 
Muthcrich. F.. 3, 9 

Nativity, 4, 45. 46 
Nebuchadnezzar. 23, 35, 38 
Ncstorians. 82 

Nicaca, Koimeus Church. 1, 2, lig. 113 
Nicephorus. Patriarch (806-815), 34. 49. 60. 
74. 95. 120. 121. 124, 125. 130: Autinheiui 
tres adversus Coustantmum Coprenymuni, 136. 
162n26, 166ii56. 170n33. 204n9; 
canonization, 125. 133: corpus of writings. 
133; and Council oHH5. 2. I I MG. 124: 
Rejinatto a Uversio. 33. 11-1-16, 117. 133, 
138, 163n22, 165n43, W 8118 O. 204n9; 
trampling Iconoclasts. 114, 133; trampling 
John the Grammarian, 2, 28. 115; triumph 
over Iconodas( 5 , 138 
Nicetas. 81. 95; lixpose and Resj>onst\ 78; 
Refutation o(thc Koran, 78, 80, 81. 93, 

181n!7, 181n18, 182n25. 185n56. 185n66 
Nonnus, Pseudo-. 13 


Odes. 127. 128. 141. 142. 144-5. 147; 

Constantinopol itan order of. 141 
Office: Cathedral. 127, 128, 129. 141; 
Palestinian or Jerusalem, 24, 127-9, 134. 
141; of the Table. 128; of24-Hours, 128 
Old Covenant. see Jews 
Oiigen, Homilies Genesis, 172n51 
Orthros, 141 
Our Father, 142 
ox and ass. 46. 112 

Palestine, 24; appropriated from Jews. 52. 97; 
Christian community hi, 95, 96. 99, 101. 
102, 134; Chris tian sanctuaries, 3, 95-6. 

10(i, 103. 133. 134: emigres to 
Constantinople. 95-7. 101. 103. 127; St. 
Chariton Monastery. 95-6; St. Sabas 
Monastery, 95. 127. 134; seeaho 
Bethlehem, Golgotha. Jerusalem. Muslims 



Patristic writings. 109, authenticated by 
■mthor portraits, 118-19, 138; falsification 
of. 116-17. 138; interpretation of 113. 116- 
17 

Paul. St,. 55. 56. 84. 121 
Paulicians. 60-1, 120, 130, 139; influenced by 
Jews. 61 
Persians, 60 

Peter, St,: defeat of Simon Mugus. 2, 27. 28; 

denial of Christ. 122-3 
Pharaoh, attacked by birds, 11 
Philip, St„ 25, 91 

Phincas, 20 , 112 ; as model for Iconophiles. 36 
Photius, Patriarch (858-867. 878-886), 7, 34, 
44; Ad Amphihehiutn, 165n40; anti-Jewish 
writings, 130; Ih'bliotlteea, 130. I69n6; 

Catena on the Psalms. 130; description of 
Christ’s tomb. 23, 96-7, 134; npanaoge, 

133; Homilies. 36, 39-40, 60. 130. 175n4; 
and tconoclasm. 130; missionary activity, 
130-1; possible patron of marginal psalters. 
6 , 97, 125. 129-34; and Studius Monasrery, 
129 

Physiologus. 10, 25, 76 
Plato. By 2 ajitine manuscripts of. 108 
Pluto and Persephone, 13 
priesthood, Christian. 55, 56. 58 
prophets. Chapter 4 passim; and Christian 
interpretation of Scriptures, 62-5. 69, 77. 
81, 112, 117-19; and image of Christ. 69- 
73 , 8t, 117 , 137 ; and Incarnation. 69 - 71 . 
117; and life of Christ, 62-9. 81, U7-18. 
137; in New Testament manuscripts, 118; 
pointing, 118-19. 137; speaking. 66-7, 119; 
and veneration of images. 93; visions. 63. 
73. 74; see also David; Ezekiel; Habakkuk; 
Isaiah; Jeremiah; Jews; Moses; Muslims; 
Solomon 

proskynvsis, 37, 93 

psalms; commentary on. 4. 5. 22. 110; 
conflict as theme in, 112: Constantino- 
polimi system of writing. 140. 144, 146; in 
education. 4; fixed, 141; interpretation of, 
see Scriptures; Jerusalem system of writing, 
140; literal illustration of, 2. 8 - 11 ; and 
liturgy. 4, 5. 22, 45. 68 , 123; memorization 
of, 4; in the New Testament. 21; as prayer. 
18. 62; typological illustration of. 2-4. 9. 
20-3; use in anti-Jewish literature, 43-4, 80, 
113; use in anti-Muslim literature. 80 
psalter(s): aristocratic. 13; Carolingian. 13, 

14. 15. 17. 18, 21, 62. 105-6 (see also 
manuscripts. Stuttgart and Utrecht); 
marginal, (d,atc of production) 6 , Chapter 7 
passim, (liturgical rubrics) 127-9. 140-1. 
144. 146. (place of origin) 6 . 24. 25. 

Chapter 7 passim, (prototype) 127. (public 
for) 123, (recension) 8-13. 24-5. (script) 
125-7 (see also uncial); prc-lconodastic. 
Chapter 1 passim, 105-7 
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Questions to Anriodtur the Drix . 41. 164n35 
quirc(s): marks, 125-6. 143, 145, 146; 
numbers, 126. 143. 145. 147 

Ravenna. San Vitale. 54 
reference marks. 109, 143, 144. 147 
Resurrection, 3. 10 , 19, 22, 23, 24, 30. 39, 
49, 51, 66 - 8 , 88 . 89 

Ritual of Abjuration for Moslem Converts to 
Christianity, 79. 90, I86n84 
Romanos the Hymnographer. Hymn of Mary 
at the Cross. If>7n61 

Rome: production of manuscripts in, 

110, 132; Santa Maria Maggiore, 54; see 
also Vatican 

ruling p attern, 126, 127, 140, 144, 146 

Sactaments. 51; defense of. 52-9 
Samuel, 25, 41-2, 52 
Sanhedrin, 122 
Sarah, wife of Abraham. 53 
Saul and the Ziphites, 15 
Sfcpkinj. M. V.. W0. U3 
Schneider, A., 141 

scholia, 82. 104; see also marginal scholia 
Scriptures, citation of, authenticated by 
author portraits, 118-19 
Scriptures, falsification of: by Christians. 80. 

119: by Jews, 80, 119; by Muslims. 80 
Scriptures, interpretation cf. 80. 113, 121; 
authenticated by prophets. 117 - 18 . 138 ; by 
Christ, 50-1. 53. 113, 137; by Christians, 
32. 44, (criticized by Muslims) 81. 119. 
(criticized by Khazars) 119-20; by David. 
34. 57. 98. 113, 117. 121, Chapter 4 
passim; by Jews, criticized by Christians, 
32, 43-4, 63, 113; as method of argument, 
113, 116, 120; by Muslims, criticized by 
Christians. 80 

scroll, 41-2. 53. 83. 84. 114-15. 117. 118, 

119, 138 
seal, 74, 75 

Scvfcnko. I.. 24, 114-15. 125. 132. 133 
signet rings. 75 
siniauder. 123 
Simon. M., 55 

Simon Magus. 2, 27, 28, 131. 132 
Sinai, Mt„ 38. 40. 7#; icon of Crucifixion. 

8f\ fig. 92 

Sion. Mt.. see Jerusalem 
Slavs, 94, 130 

Solomon, 34,71,72. 74. 76. 112 
stascis. 141 

Stephen of Bostra. the Jews, 34, 

164n35 

Stichcl. R„ 127, 128. 142 
stichs, 140 

Studius Monastery, see Constantinople 
sun: and moon at Crucifixion, 83-7; rising 
and setting, 70 
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Symbatios-Consumtine (son of Emperor Leo 
V). 32. 114 

Synodikon of Orthodoxy, 2, 61, 73-4, 91, 123, 
132. 133, 136 

tabernacle. see Jews 
Tarasius, Patriarch (784-806). 95 
temple, see Jews 

Tcrtullia aorbr Answer to the Jews, 167n64. 

173n62 
Tertylos. 121 

Tcssarakontapcchys, Jewish sorcerer. 31, 42, 
94 

Theodora, Empress (842-856), 1, 61, 129 
Theodore Abu Qnrrah. 79. 95; On the 
Veneration of Images, 93, 102. 103, 186n81. 
187n86. I87u87: Opustula. 79. 80-1, 82. 89. 
90. 119-20, 181 nIS, 182n22. 186n67; use of 
reason and logic, 81 
*I*hcodorc bar Koni, Seltolion, 87, 90 
Theodore Gnpios. 95. 97, 121, 134 
Theodore of Edcssa, Lift. 79, 100. 101, 134, 
168n3, 189nl24p I89n125 
Theodore the Studitc, 34, 120. 121, 124. 127; 
Antirrhetid ttts adversus Iccnomachos, 35, 73, 
74. 75,83, 111. 136. 164n3l, I78n62. 
204n11; l etters. 69. 74-5, 177n37; 

Catedteses, 126 

Theodorct; Commentary on Daniel. 167n63; 
Interpretation of the Psalms, 170n32, 171 n45, 
173n59, 176n3l, I77n34. 178n53, 179n75. 
188nl07 

Thcodocus, Patriarch (815-821), 30. 32. IM¬ 
IS, 138 

Thcopaschmsm, 75. 89, 90 
Theophancs, 100; Clhronographia, 79, 95-6, 99 
Thcophanes Cominuatus. Chronographia, 
I63n22 

Thcophanes (Jraptos. 95, 97. 117, 121, 134 
(hcophames, 73 


Theophllus, Emperor (829-842). 95, 117, 134 
Thcssalaiikc: Hagia Sophia. 2; St. 

Demetrius. 135 
Ttkkancu. J j.. 8. 9, 28. 124 
Timothy t. Ncstorian Patriarch (727-823); 
Letters, 81. 87. 90. 181nl8. 182n29, 185n53. 
185n54 

title illustrations. 15-18 
Tokih Kilisc: New Church, 86. fig. 91: Old 
Church, 86 
Torah, see Jews 
Trcadgold, W., 130 
Trinity, 53. 54 

Trophies of Damauus. 41, 44-5, 72, 164n35, 
169n8. 177n42, 188ril07 

uncial, 125, 132; half-, 146; sloping, 125, 126; 
upright ogival. 110, 125, 126, 143. 145, 

147; upright rounded, 110 
unicorn, 76 
Uriah, death of. 16 
Uspeuskij. I\, 144 

Vail he. S.. 95 

Vatican. Sancta Sanctorum reliquary box. 96 
Vcn. van den, 1*.. 116 
Vespers, 141 

Virgin Mary, 101; and Child, image of, 37- 
40, 52. 76. 98, 112; death (Koiancsis) of, 
101; image of, 74, 76-7, 91; as mountain, 

3. 38-40. Theotokos, 38-40, 76. 77, 98; 
and unicorn, 25. 76; womb. 77 

Walter. C. 24. 67 

Weittmann. K„ 13, 22. 86. 105, 106. 117 
Yazid II. Caliph (720-724). 31, 91. 94 
Zambri and Chasbi. 20, 36 
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